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. INTRODUCTION. 

As the technical names used in this work, have been formed 
particularly for this system, they have not yet found their way 
into any Dictionary. Hence these words have been arranged, 
and defined in the different books. 

The new nomenclature which these words constitute, forms 
one of the many particulars in which the System of S^glish 
Syntithology differs so widely from the old British theory 
9fJBngU»h Grammar as presented by Murray, and as varied 
b)r the almost countless number of his simplifiers ! 

It will naturally be asked, ^* whence the need of a new 
nomenclature s and whence too the necessity of constituting 
this nomenclature of newly formed words V* The &ced for a 
new nomenclature, arises from the utter incompetency of the 
old : and the necessity of forming it of new words, is found in 
the entire inability of the English language to furnish words 
expressive of the new principles upon which this system is 
founded. 

It will be considered as an objection by some, that the new 
words have been derived from the Greek, and Latin. But, 
should it be said that corm is Greek, it may be replied that 
gramAart is Greek. " Grammar*^ is ftom the Greek, 
gramrka ; and corm is from kormos, of the same language. 
Now, if the affixing of r renders gramma an English word, 
may n6t the substitution of c for k, , produce a 

similar* change in " kormos P" 

The word, verb, is considered an English word ; yet it has 
been made so by chopping off um from verbum J If the re- 
jection of um makes the Latin, verbum, an English denizen, 
why should not the rejection of os from the Greek, klados, 
produce Ihe same result in klados 'i If so, clad is no less an 
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English word than verb. They, then, who would reject the- 
American System of English SyntithologyhecsMse its techni- 
cal language is derived from the Greek, and Latin, should dis- 
card the British theory for the same cause ! For, not only 
does the British theory render words English upon the same 
principle upon which the American system renders them 
English, but it actually employs words from other languages 
without any change whatever ! For instance, " numeral" is 
Drench, and is used by the British English Grammarians with- 
out one whit of change to destroy its foreign aspect. 

There are many who condemn a new word as soon as they 
find that it Has not received its alphabetic niche in a Dictionary. 
With such, all words of recent formation, are without comeli- 
ness, utility, and even existence, till they are scraped up by 
some lexicographer ! Upon this principle, a merchant's goods 
are destitute of beauty, value, and even of being, unless they 
are methodically placed upon his shelves. Dr. Webster, and 
many Qthers, however, firankly say that these significant con- 
tfctionss, are words, before, they have been taken into a lexico- 
grapher's sanctum sanctorum ! In speaking of the number, 
and kind of words which have been added to our language 
within a few years, Dr. Webster says, 

5. " Terms in the arts, and sciences— of these some thousands have 
been added to our language within the last fiAy years, of which a 
amaU number only, have found their way into any dictionary" « The 
exact number of these terms now introduced for the first time into a 
dictionary, is not known." " It can not, however, be much short of 
four thousand." " Among them are some of the most common words 
in the language, such as oxyd, rnuriaie^ sulphate, sulphuric^ nitric^ azote, 
pTiosphorus, planetarium^ polarize f &c." "Since the time of Johnson a 
complete resolution has taken place in almost every branch of physical 
science." ** New departments have been created, new principles 
developed, new modes of classification, and description, adopted." 

J)r, Webster* s Dictionary. 

. From this statement by Dr. Webster, it is obvious that a 
dread of innovation has not yet arrested the march of improve- 
ment. Innovation is the vehicle upon which the institutions 
of man, are carried from one degree of perfection to another. 
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And, while its speed may be retarded by a blind reverence 
which mere time begets, its extent can be circumscribed by 
nothing but the acme of excellence in all human productions. 

In a work entided **.^n Appeal from the old theory of 
English Grammar to the true constructive genius of the 
English Language^^^ I have attempted to demonstrate that 
the old theory is entirely wrong in principles^ and utterly in- 
competent in technology. In my own system I have intro* 
duced new names, and built upon new principles. Upon one 
page, I have presented the new names in connection with the 
old ones. I have done this in such a way as will enable any 
one who studies my system, to learn the old terms with little, 
or no pains. I have done this because it is the opinion of 
many that an immediate rejection of the old technicals from 
their accustomed sphere of action in the conununication of 
Grammatical principles, would be attended with considerable in- 
convenience to the learned world. My view of the sobject is 
that, if the substitutes which I have provided are better than' the 
old ones, they may be used in connection with the old till the 
world shall have become familiar with them, and that they may 
^then .f^e that place of which the old ones now have the sole 
occupancy. Should the friends of the old terms be unwilling 
to give them a final discharge from all duties in the service of 
speech, let them be gratified by their retention : the perpetual 
retention of these venerated servants in technology, can form 
ho excuse for a non-reception of younger ones. So far from 
finding two technical names for one thing, an inconvenience^ 
either in theory, or practice, the world has generally favored 
technical duplication as an excellence. Two technicals for one 
thing may be used with as much advantage as can the noun 
and pronoun ; for as the pronoun relieves the noun for which 
it stands, so one technical in science may prevent the too fre- 
quent repetition of another. What, is the word, nepoeclid, to 
be rejected because the word, conjunction, is already in use ? 

Let both names have a place— do not deprive any phUosapher 

I * 
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of the pleasure of speaking of and by means of the absurd 
namtff conjunction. 

Before I proceed farther with this Preface, it may be well 
enough to devise some means by which one theory may be 
easily, and clearly, distinguished from the other, as occasion re- 
quires. And, as the nomenclature of the old theory, is com- 
posed of words which have but one fornix the old theory may 
be styled, 

The Monomorph system. {Mono, one, and morphe, form.) 

Abd, as each word in the nomenclature of the new theory, 
has several technical forms, the new may be denominated, 

The Polymorph system. ^Poly, several, many, and morphe 
form.) 

A little attention to the principles on which the two nomen- 
datures have been provided, will enable the honest enquirer 
aAer truth, and superiority, to judge of the difference between 
the two, with a high degree of accuracy. But that this attention 
may be perfectly effectual, it must be given with great care. 
The subject is not so simple that it can be comprehended with- 
out examination — nor is it so very abstruce that it can not 
be understood with proper attention. Even the sun can 
not make it light enough for a man to see unless he opens his 
eyes / 

In providing a medium through which the ideas of one, are 
to be communicated to another, brevity and perspicuity should 
be paramount to every other consideration. This should 
surely be the case in the formation of technicals. But have 
the old school Grammarians regarded either brevity, or 
perspicuity in the formation of their nomenclature. As in 
every art and science, there are primary, and secondary 
principles, so in every set of technical terms, there are primary, 
and secondary parts. The primary parts generally consist of 
whole words ; but the secondary should, if possible, consist of 
mere prefixes, and suffixes to, and changes in, the entire words 
employed to express the leading principles of the art, or 
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science. This view may be illustrated by referring to the 
constructive principles of some one word — say, accuracy, " 

1. accuratene^^. 

2. accuracy. 

3. accura/e. 

4. accurateZj^. 

As the main idea differs in shade, the main word differs inform. 
Another instance — claim. 

1. aclaim. 

2. dec\^im. ' ^ 

3. (disclaim. . 

4. misclaiftl. 

5. reclaim* 

' - 6. proclaim. 
The preceding instances show the different forms which aia 
given to the word, claim, by prefixes. The following 
exhibit those which are produced in this word, by qffixes : 

1. claima&Ze. 

2. claimant 

3. claiman^5. 

4. clairaer. 

5. claimer«. 

6. claim e«^. 

7. claim*. 

8. claimetk, 

9. claimed. 

10. claimed5^ 

11. claiming*. 

12. claimant's. 

13. claimants'. 

The word, claim^ is already employed in nineteen different 
forms, — and each form is as significant as the word to which 
it belongs. Now, was our Language formed on the principle 
upon which the nomenclatijre of the old theory of English 
Grammar is made up, we should be under the necessity of 
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haying eighteen distinct words to sapply the functional place 
of the eighteen significant forms in which the word, claim, is 
now used. 

The word, noun, is always noun : hence it is monomorph. But 
corm is not monomorph : corm may be varied to jpoe-corm ; 
and 2?oc-corm may be varied to ne-poe-corm. 

So clade may be varied to poe-clade ; poe-clade to poe-cZidf ; 
j^oeclid^ to poeclide ; poeclide, to poecled^ and poecled, to 
j^oeciede ; and poeclede to nepoeclede, &c. 
' Would the principles of brevity justify the formation of 
new words for the expression of the secondary ideas which are 
now expressed by prefixes, affixes, and new forms ? Embarrass- 
ing as the introduction of new words for the expression of 
mere shades of thought, which are denoted by little prefixes, 
may be, this is the policy of the old theory of English Grammar. 

** Moses smote the rocJe.^^ 
Noun is the technical name of Moses, and rock. But there 
is something which belongs . to the noun, Moses, that does 
not belong to the noun, rock. And there is something of 
course, which belongs to the noun, rock, that does not belong 
to the noun, Moses. This something, the old school gramma- 
rians attempt to express, not by any new form of noun, but by 
a distinct word. They call this difierence between the two 
nouns, CASE ! ! Hence Moses has a case, and rock has a case I 
But there is a shade of difierence between the ca^e of Moses, 
and that of rock. And how, pray, do they express this 
difference ? Not by a new form of the word, case, — but by 
the use of two distinct, long, umiveaning words — nominative, 
and objective 1 1 

1. Moses is a noun, in the nominative case ! 

2. Rock is a noun, in the objective case ! (The subject of 
^hese cases is discussed in the Appeal.) 

'« Moses smote the rock.^^ 
The polymorph system denominates Moses, and rock, corms. 
That \Sy foundation words in the verbal framework. 
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' ^nd to express the difference which the old school gramma-' 
rians attempt in vain, to express by nominative case, and 
objective case, between the two, the polymorph calls one, the 
po-e-corm — the other, the ne-poe-corm. 

The old school grammarians found that while Moses is 
not applicable to all human beings, rock is applicable to all 
rocks. Hence they have attempted to express this shade of 
difference between the two nouns. But have they made this 
attempt in a brief, clear, convenient form ? No, verily, they here 
follow their own example—they introduce two inappropriate- 
words : proper, and common ! (See the Appeal.) 

Hence the true analysis of these two words, Moses, and 
rock, by the monomorph theory, is as follows, — 

Moses, a proper nominative case noun ! 

2. Rock, a common objective case noun ! 

The polymorph system calls Moses a wierocorm — and rock, 
a pantacorm. (Mero, a part, hence an individual — panta, all.) 

To place the analysis of words upon the true principle of 
grammatical solution, and to procure the true technical means 
by which to make this solution, the word, poetrone, is used as 
synonymous with the word, sentence. 

A Poetrone. A Sentence. 
** Moses smote the rock with his rod." 
A poetrone is an assemblage of words, which forms a poetene, 
and is so far independent of other words, that it can stand 
alone. (Poetrone, pp. 23, 24. Poetene pp. 20, 21.) 

A striking peculiarity of the Polymorph system is, that its 
principles, and technicals are found in, or suggested by, the 
new name which it substitutes for the unmeaning word, sentence, 
as used in the monomorph theory. 

POETRONE. 

[Moses smote the rock] (with his rod.) 

This period which contains two distinct parts, called monos, 
is styled a Poetrone. The words of this Poetrone are analyzed 
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on the principles, and by the technicals, which are found in, 
or suggested by, the very name of this verbal framework. 

1* The first mono is trunk-like, for it can stand alone, or 
without the aid of the other mono. Hence trone, the last part 
of the word, poetrone, is applied to this mono. [Moses smote 
the rock.'] 

2. The second mono is branch-likej for it can not stand 
without the aid of the trone. Hence clad, a word suggested 
by trone, is applied to this mono. — (with his rod.) 

1. The TRONE. [^Moses smote the rock.] 

2. The CLAD, (with his rod.) 

Now, as the two monos of which this Poetrone consists, 
bear a trunk, and branch relation to one another, so the words 
in each mono, bear a trunk, and branch relation to each other. 
As the trunk mono is called, Trone to express its trunk 
character, so the trunk words, Moses, and rock, in this mono, 
are styled corms to denote their trunk relation to the two 
branch words of the mono. (Corm is synonymous with trone, 
trunk.) 

And, as the branch mono is called clad to express its branch 
relation to the Trone, so the branch words of the mono, are 
styled clades to express their branch relation to the corms. 

1. Corms. Moses, and rock, 

2. Glades, the, and smote. 

As the branch mono is called clad to express its branch re- 
lation to the Trone, so the branch words in the clad, are styled 
clades to express their branch relation to rod, the trunk word 
in the clad mono. And, as the trunk mono is called Trone to 
denote its trunk relation to the clad mono, so is the trunk 
word, rod, called corm to express the trunk relation which it 
bears to the clades, with, and his, 

1. The TRONE. [^Moses smote the rock.] 

2. The CLAD. {with his rod.) 

1. The CORMS. Moses, rock, rod. 

2. The CLADES. smote, the, with, his. 
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(Carm^ from kortnos, the tradk, and clade from cladj a 
branckf are both suggested by the last part of poe^rone.) 

A POETRONE. 

" Moses smote the rock with his rod." 

The poetene which is here created, is made by the joint 
action oi Moses^ and smote. Hence these two words are styled 
po-e. Moses^ a poecorm ; and smote ^ a poecZade. But, as the 
conns, rock^ and rod^ render no aid in producing the poetene of 
the poetrone, these are denominated nepoe. Hence rock, and 
rod are nepoecorms. So, too, as the clades, tht^ with, and his, 
render no aid in producing the poetene of the poetrone, they 
are styled nepoe. Hence the clades, the, with, and his, are 
nepoeclades. 

These nepoeclades not only differ from smote which is po-e, 
but they differ from one another. — And the word, clade, is varied 
in its form to enable it to express this difference among the 
nepoeclades. The, and his can be applied both to a poecorm, 
and to a nepoecorm. Hence the, and his, are called nepoecledes. 

But as with can be applied to nepoecorms only, this ne- 
poeclade, is styled, a nepoeclide. The technicals may be made 
out from the foUowing arrangement. 

Prefixes. j Principals. 

*Poe nepoe | corm clade 

The two prefixes are combined with corm, and clade. And 
the four variations of clade, with poe, and nepoe. The word, 
poeclade, has four distinct forms to enable it to express the 
four traits o^ poeclade character — and the word, nepoeclade, 
has the same number of modifications to enable it to express 
the your traits of nepoeclade character. Hence, there are poe- 
clid, T^oeclide, poecZetZ, and ipoeclede — and nepoecZidf, nepoe- 
elide, nepoecled, and nepoecZecZe. 

For instance, walk is a poeclide — but smote is a ^oeclede. 

Justly is a nepoecZecZ — but just is a nepoecZecZe. 

•Pronounced, po-c, and ne-po^. 



Variations of Clade. 

did elide cled clede. 
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An application of the new technicals to the analysis of words. 

1. Moses smote the rock. 



Second 
Subdivision. 



First 
Subdivision. 

a jpaecorm. 

a poeclade : a poeclede, 
a nepoeclaide : a nepoeclede* 
a nepoecorm. 



Primary. 
Division. 

Acorm: MoseS : 

Aclade: Smote : 

A clade : the 

A corm : TOck : 

2. The rock was smitten by Moses. 

A clade : the : a nepoeclade : a nepoeclede, 

A corm : rOck : 
A clade : WOS : 

A clade : Smitten : 

Aclade: by : 

A corm : MoseS : 



a poecorm, 

a poeclade : a poeclide. 
a poeclade : a i^oeclide. 
a n^poeclade : a nepoeclide, 
k nepoecoTtn. 



(See other specimens, Book I. pp. 48 ; Book II. pp. 63, 75.) 
•Another exhibition of Polymorph technicals. 



Prefixes, 

Mero Paiits^ Plero 



Principals, 

corm. 
poeclade 



Variations of Poeclade, 



clet clit. 

1. 3ferocorm, John, Boston, (^Mero, an individual.) 

2. Pantacorrrij Man, city, (Panta, the whole class.) 

3. Plerocorm, I, me, he, it, {Pleroma, an appendix.) 
The plerocorm is femployed to supply a deficiency in other 

corras. For instance — if John wishes to speak of himself, he 
must use /, or me, for the merocorm, John, would be as likely 
to refer to' another John as to himself. 

John is sick, 

m 

Now, the use of the word, /, would enable John to direct the 
attention of him to whom he might address this sentence, to 
Jiimself with absolute certainty : 
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/ am sick. 

The word, /, then, acts as an appendix to the word, John. 
Hence "/" is styled a P/crocorm. (Pleroma, an appendix. 
That is, some secondary part, appended to supply a deficiency 
in tlie main thing.) 

(See the Appeal in which it is demonstrated that every noun 
is a proper noun, and that, the nouns, called common nouns, 
are absolutely pronouns &c., &c.) 

John can walk. 

Can is a poe^Ze/. {Clet, adhering to, sticking to.) 

1. Can can not be used without another poeclade. Hence 
it is styled poer/ef. 

The main reason, however, for using e in giving a technical 
form, or a technical deflection to denote that a particular poeclade, 
can not stand without another poeclade, is that, in the formation 
of words, e can not stand without other letters. And the same 
species of philosophy has led me to employ the letter, t, 
in the variation of poeclade to enMt it to indicate that a 
particular poeclade can be used without another poeclade. 
As in the formation of poetrones, walk may be used without 
another poeclade, so, in the formation of words, i may be used 
without another letter ; as, / saw them. 

Besides, i represents a sound which, in the formation of 
words, can stand without another sound ; as, eye. Pronounced t. 

Walk, a poeclit. 

Clet is varied to clit to show that the word, walk, can be used 
without another poeclade : They walk. 

(In the Appeal it is demonstrated that the auxiliary verb is 
tlie principal, and that the principal is the auxiliary.) 

Of the necessity of a new nomenclature, I have spoken in a 
preceding page. But, as I havd not there given the* following 
reasons in justification of this nomenclature, I ma^ properly 
enough give them here : 

The Polymorph system is a new science ; and, as there are 
no words already in use, expressive of the principles on which 

2 
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it is founded, the new nomenclature is the offspring of necessity. 
No wish to become unique, has led to these new technicals. 
The Polymorph system not only takes new ground, but a 
deeper, and a broader view of the constructive principles of 
our Language than the old monomorph theory. And, to enable 
the student to follow this range of thought through all its 
fM>velty, depth, and extent, he must be led by a full, descriptive 
nomenclature. Besides, as a largo part of the Polymorph 
System has never been known by the old school grammarians, 
all must admit the necessity of a new nomenclature for this 
part : and, when it is considered that the new names which 
this accession to English grammar, demands, are just as appli- 
cable to that part of the polymorph system, which is a substitute 
for the monomorph tlieory, as they are to tliat part which is an 
addition to this theory, none will think it inexpedient to employ 
the new names in both jp^riB of the Polymorph system. In my 
Appeal, I have attempted to deoM^pstrate the utter inapplica- 
bility of the old monomorph technicals ; and, in my Syntitho- 
logy, I have furnished remedial terms ; and, should- the world 
think proper to apply them instead of those diseased ones which 
I have shown in my Appeal to be too feeble to bear their own 
weight, it is hoped that the cause of science will have no reason 
to complain, and that the youth of our country will have much 
reason to rejoice. 

But the errors which deform the monomorph theory, are fiot 
confined to its nomenclature. These errors are obvious e^e'n 
in its division of words into parts of speech."^ 

The monomorph theory divides words into classes upon 
unsound principles. It pays no regard to the difiference in 
the principles o( primary, and secondary classification. In 
the first part of Etymology, words are divided into ten parts 
of speech. These are called, Article, Noun, Adjectine, Verb, 



•What I say on this subject, here, will give little satisfaction. 
must refer the reader to the Appeal, for a full discussion. 
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Prepositiofh Conjunction^ Adverb^ Pronoun^ Participle^ and 
interjectioitu 

Nouns, and pronouns should be induded in the same class. 
That nouns, and pronouns difler, is not denied. But, this differ- 
ence is not good ground for primary classification, but for Mulh- 
divisionj for secondary classification. The participle has no 
claim to be ranked as a distinct part of speech — hence no 
mention should be made of it, in primary classification. 

In primary classification, the article, and adjective, should 
be induded in the same family of words. The differencp 
between these two parts of speech, is the basis of secondary 
classification which is the work of subdivision. Nor are the 
preposition, and conjunction so di^erent that they can be 
thrown into distinct families, in primary classification. The 
preposition, and conjunction are brothers — and, although they 
differ from one another in one reapooty yet they belong to the 
same family in primary dtflsifeation. This position may noi 
appear altogetfaer tenable to the Monomorph Grammarian — 
but if he wishes for proof, he will find it strong, and abundant 
in the Appeal. 

Not only should the prtposition, and conjunction, be in- 
cluded in the same family, in primary dassification, but the 
verb, article, participle, adjective, and adverb, should be em- 
braced with them ! Yes, in primary classification, preposi- 
liti^a^ conjunctions, articles, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and par* 
ticiptes, are the satne parts of speech ! This will be obvious 
enough to all who examine my Appeal with care, and candor. 

A CONTRAST OF THE TWO THEORIES. 

1. The Polymorph system is founded oipon the constructive 
principles of the Language ; bat the monomorph, upon various 
relations of things, and upon the meaning of words^ 

2. The Dejinitions, and Rules of the Polymorph system, 
are not only true, and clear, but consiHent with each other. 
The Dejinitions, and Rules of the monomorph theory, however, 
aie not only false, and abstruse, but inconsistent witii each other. 
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3. While the nomenclature of the Polymorph system, is not 
only appropriate, and briefy but easy of comprehension, that 
of the monomorph theory, is not only inappropriate, and 
prolix, but difficult of comprehension. • 

4. The Polymorph system is a full expression of the 
grammar of the English Language. But tlie monomorph 
theory does not even attempt to give ^full development of th^ 
grammar of this Language. 

5. The Polymorph system may be acquired without the 
slavish task of memorizing Definitions, Rules, Notes, Remarks, 
and Observations. But the monomorph theory can not be 
learned without memorizing all these. 

6. The Polymorph system is learned through the medium of 
the judgment. But the monomorph theory is learped through the 
medium of the memory alone. 

7. The Polymorph system may be learned by adults with- 
out the aid of a living teacher. But the monomorph theory 
can not be acquired even by philosophers without the aid of a 
living teacher. 

8. The Polymorph system is well calculated to make the 
learner master of printed language, which places him on all the 
roads to knowledge. But the monomorph theory confines the 
learner to the process of memorizing, which really disqualifies 
him for comprehending what he reads in any book, or paper. 

9. The Polymorph system can not be taught by him who is 
ignorant of its principles. But, as the monomorph theory is 
learned by memorizing from the book, and reciting to the 
teacher, even he who is ignorant of its principles, may teach it 
with little, or no embarrassment. 

10. The Polymorph system throws nearly all the labcM* 
upon the learner, by enabling him to understand the science 
with very little aid from his teacher. But the monomorph 
theory throws nearly all the labor upon the pupil by compelling 
him to memorize from the book, and recite to the teacher ! 

11. The Polymorph system, by addressing the judgment of 
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the pupil, fixes the principles of the Language thoroughly in 
his mind. 

12. The Polymorph system begets a love for the study of 
grammar ; but the monQmorph theory creates a disl&e to it. 

13. The Polymorph system can be explained by the 
teacher, and understood by the pupil. But the monomorpk 
Iheory can not be explained even by its numerous authors — 
hence it can not be understood by any one. 

14. The Polymorph system enables one to use the English 
Language with constructive propriety. But the monomorpk 
theory renders little, or no aid in the use of this Lanjguage. 

15. The Polymorph system enables one to analyze any 
well written sentence, and to correct any ill written one. But 
the monqmoTB^ theory does not enable even its atUhors to do 
either of th€8e'acts ! * 

N. B. For the truth of the fifteen propositions in this 
Contrast, I refer the reader to the disclosures^ made in my 
Appeal. And, after examining the work, should he pronounce 
the Murray menders, John Frost, Goold Brown, Peter Bullions, 
John Hart, Pardon Davis, &;c., grammarians, I should exclaim, 
*'Zf€< Ephraim alone j he is joined to his idols.^* 

What disposition the world will make of the new S3rstem, must 
be lefl to the revelation of time. All that / ask, at the hands of 
this grave tribunal, is a judgment according to law and evidence 
which I have clearly, and fully, set out in my Appeal. How long 
a time the trial of this case, will require, is quite uncertain. The 
judges may differ in opinion, and be prolix — and they may be 
unanimous, and speedy. Should unanimity prevail, the rendition 
of the judgment may take place wiUiin my own hearing. But 
should pride of opinion, attachment to error for the sake of its old 
age, and a dislike to truth for its recent development, exert an 
influence over some of the learned judges, I must depend upon a 
peep from the other world, through the windows of terrene 
school houses, for a knowledge of the fate of this American 
orphan. o * 
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REMARK. 



As nothing is better calculated to improve the pupil in the 
science of speech than ettmolooioal analysis^ I have made such 
a display of the original words from which the technicals of 
this system have been derived, as will enable him to become 
familiar with the character of each new word from an exami- 
nation of the Chreeh elements out of which it has been formed. 

Ep-e-ol-o-gy. 

ORIGINAL WOILDS. MEANING. ANGLICISED. 

Ep^a . . words .... c/>-e- 
Logos . . doctrine .... ol-o-gy, 

Epeology^ the doctrine, the science of words, language, 
speech. 

Ep-e-di-col-0-gy. 

Ep-os . a word, . . ^ . cp-fr 

Dei'ko . to show, to signify . . dei-co- 

Lo-gos . doctrine, principle, . . lo-gy* 

Epedicology is that part of epeology, which respects the 
signification of words individually taken. 

Syn-ti-thol-0-gy. 

Sun • . with, or together • . . syn- 

JHthemi . to put tith- 

Logos . doctrine, principle . . . ology. 

Syntithology, the principles on which the elements are 
formed into the compound ; as, letters into words; words, into 
monos; monos, into poetenes, or sentences; sentences, into para' 
graphs ; paragraphs^ into chapters^ and chapters into books. 
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Syl-la-bane. 



ORIGINAL WORDS. MEANING. ANGLICIZED. 

Sun . , . together . . . syl- 
Lamhano • . to take . . . labane. 

Syllabanej all those words which are taken together, which 
are taken as one assemblage; as, 1. " JHy good boy,^^ 

2. <* But the tongue can no man tame.^^ 

3. << 7'he fool hath said in his hearty there is no God,^* 

•Ne-syUa-bane. 

Ne . . not .... ne- 
Syllahane . any assemblage of words syllabane. 

Nesyllabane, any word which is taken alone; as, she^ books, 
of, with, 

DERIVATION OF THE WORD, Fo'e-tene. 

Poetene is made from the Greeks poietes, a maker, and sig 
nifies the abstract affirmation, the c^stract interrogation, the 
extract command, the abstract petition, and the abstract sub- 
firmation, which are created, or made by certain words in the 
expression of connected thought ; as, Henry went. 

This syllabane, Henry went, creates an affirmation. Hence 
this syllabane is the poietes, the maker. But the po-e-tene is the 
abstract affirmation which is made by the poietes. Poietes, 
then, means the maker, and poetene signifies the thing made. 
^ There are five poetenes, or cordictions ; namely, 

Afirmation, Interrogation, Command. Petition, SubJirmaHon. 





It is nine. Is it rune ? . Read thou. Forgkie us. If it is nine. 



What is the difiference between affimadon and subjirmaiion ? 

1. An affirmation is the' highest degree of verbal force which 
language can give ; as, This tree is very high. 

2. A. si^firmation is a less degree of verbal force than that 
which' is given by affirmation; as, JjT ^m tree is very 
high. 
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The word, affirmation^ is constructed from the Latin, jirmo^ 
to fix, to establish, to make the mind firm with respect to the 
thing in question. Hence the sentence which is calculated to 
make the mind ^rm with regard to what it, the sentence, pre- 
sents to the mind, is an affirmation^ a firmation; as, It rains. 
The President is ill. 

To suhfirm is to give^a less degree o( verbal firmness than is 
given by affirming; as. If he returned ill. If it rains, If the 
President is ill. 

The word, subfirmation, is made from the Latin, sub, under, 
or inferior in degree, and Jlrmo, to make firm, and means that 
action of the two cordictive words, which gives less verbal 
firmness than affirmation gives; as, 

1. Uitisz, fine day, we shall return. 

Po-e-tene. 

Poietes, ... a maker, a former, . . . , po-e-t 

Ene, .... the thing made, cne. 

Poetme, the abstract affirmation, the abstract interrogation, 

the abstract command, the abstract petition, or the abstract 

subfirmation which is made by the syllabane. 

Ne-po-e-tene. 

Ne . . . not, we- 

Po-e-taie , the abstract cordiction formed* • Po^C'tene. 
Ne-po-e-tene, the destitution of a poetene. 

Po-e-trol-0-gy. 

Po-i-e-tea, ' a maker, • ^o-fr 

Trone, trunk of a tree, with, or without brancnes, tro 

Logos, . doctrine, ^gy* 

Poetrology, the doctrine, the constructive principles of poe- 

trones. 

Mo-nol-0-gy. 

Mon-08, .... alone, by itsqlf, .... mono- 
Logos, ..-•.. doctrine, principles, : . . logy* 
Monology respects the principle* on which a sentence is 
divided into moru)S» 

A mono is any part of a poetrone, which can be analysed by 

itself. (See p. Srt-) 
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Den-drol-0-gy, 

ORIGINAL WORDS. MEANING. ANGLICISED. 

Dendrorif . trunk with its brandies . dendro 

Logos^ . word, . . . . , logy. 

Dendrology signifie* the trunk, and the branch relation of 
words, and of luonos. 

Trone. 

Tronc, . trunk foundation. . . . trone. 

Trone, that mono which is the foundation, the basis, of the 
poetrone^ or sentence. 

Clad. 

KladoSf . . a branch part . • . clad. 

Clad, that mono which bears a branch relation to another 
mono. 

Mon-0-done. 

' Motuh ffiat number of words which can be taken alone, mono- 
Dona . . to give, . • . • done, 

Monodone, signifies those words which give, or commence, 
new monos. 

Corm. 

Karmog, . ' • trunk, basis, . • . corm, 
Corm is a foundation, or trunk word in a mono. 

Clade. 

EJados, . branch, dependent part . clade, 

Clade is a branch word in a mono. 

Gnom-0-nology. 

Gnomon, , an index, . • . gnomon- 

Logos, . • doctrine, . . . ology, 

Gnomonology is the principles on which those gnomons, 

index marks, are applied^ which are employed in print, and 

writing only. 

Gnomefy. 

To gnomefy is to defend upon, and make sense with, some 
super m(mo, or some super word. (Gnome, a thought.) 
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A LANGUAGE, 

Is a set of names from which a nation constructs poetrones, or 
sentences. 

EP-E-OL-O-OY, 

Is the science of words, the science of Speech. 
Epeology is divided into two parts ; namely, 

Synrii^hol-O'gy^ and Ep-^de-^ol-o-gy. 

1. SyntUhology i& that part of Epeolo^, which comprises 
the mere constructive principles of speech. 

2. Epedecology is that part of Epeology, which comprises 
the significant principles of individual words. 

ENGLISH SYN-TI-THOL-O-^GY, 

Is that part of English Epeology, which consists of the mere 
constructive principles of the English Language. 

English Syntithohgy is divided into twelve parts ; and 
Book I. treats of the four foibwing : ■-■• . 

1. PO-E-TROL-O-GY. I 3. DEN-DROL-O-GY. 

2. MO-NOL-O-GY. 4. GNOM-O-NOL-O-GY. 



PART L 

I. POEtROLOGY. 

PoETROLOGY is that part of English Syntithology, which re- 
spects the mere constructive principles of syllabanes, as PoC' 
trones^ and Nepoet rones. 

A Poeirone^ 

Is a syllabane which makes a poetene, and is so far inde- 
pendent of other syllabanes, that it can stand alone ; as, 

« The most powerful motives call on us for those efforts 
which our common country demands of all her children,''^ 

[Such a syllabane is called poc, because it makes poetene» — and it 
is called front, because, like a tree, it must have a trunk part which 
enables it to stand without the aid of any other syllabane.] 

2. A Nepoetroncj 

Is a syllabane which is sa far connect^ with, and dependent 
upon, another syllabane, that it cannot stand alone ; as, 

" ffliich our common country danands of all her chiU 
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drenJ*^ ^^ If it rains.^^ ^^ In the beginning ; and the fVord 
was with Uod.^^ " 3Iy good children^ 

[A Nepoetrone may contain a poetene, and it may not.] 

DERIVATION OF THE WORD, PoetVOne, 

Poet rone is made from the Greek, poietes^ a maker, and 
from the French, tro9ic, the trunk of a tree, and signifies 2l poetene 
syllabane which, like a tree, must have a trunk part, and may 
have more, or less branch members ; as, 

1. [TViis book is new."] The trunk part only. 

2. [^God is'] (love.) But one branch member. 

3. [The most powerful motives call] (on us) (for those 
efforts) (which our common country demands) (of all her 
children.) 

1. The trunk part : [The most powerful motives call] 

"1 (on us) (for those efforts) (which 

2. The brmich members: lour common country demands) 

J (of all her children.) 

!bb^ A Poetrone. 



^^nl^IBi ^ QB^ 



1. The trunk part-^A, B, C, D, E. 

2. TTie branch part — a, 6, c. 

Division of Poetrology, 
Poetrology is divided into two parts, viz. 

1. Bema, and 2. Noma. 

1. Bema Poetrology respects the mere framework rank, or 
constructive grade of syllabanes. (Bema, grade, rank.) 

2. Noma Poetrology respects the doctrine of the Ilules 
which are fixed in the constructive principles of the language, 
for the right formation of Poetrones from words. Noma, 
(from nomos, a law, a rule,) a rule, — that which is fixed, — that 
which is laid down aft a guide. 

Order of Syllabanes. 
The order of syllabanes, respects their framework rank. 
There are two orders, viz. Poetrone, and Nepoetrone. 
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1. Poefrone Orde, 

The poetene syllabane which is so far independent of other 
syliabanes, that it can stand by itself, is of the Poeirone order ;* 
as, // U nine. Is it nine ? Bead thou. Forgive us. 

2. Nepoetrone Order, 

2. The syllabane which is so far connected with, and de- 
pendent upon, other syliabanes, that it can not stand alone, is of 
the nq)oetrone order ;t as, 

1. ^ it is nine. In the street. Of all her children^ 
which our common country demands. My kind Sir. To 
see the sun. TTiat you are kind to all your neighbors. 

Bema-Poetrology may be divided into affirmative^ and 
negative. 

1. Affirmative poetrology respects the poetrone order of a 
syllabane ; as, ** John is with us who are here. 

2. Negative poetrology respects the nepoetrone order of a 
syllabane ; as, With us who are here. 

A Paradigm in Bema Poetrology. 

1. ^^ I admit that you are resolute on all occasion f^'^'* 

A syllabane of the poetrone order, because it is so far inde- 
pendent of other syliabanes, that it can stand alone. 

2. That you are resolute on all occasions, 

A syllabane of the nepoetrone order, because it is so far dC' 
pendent upon some syllabane implied, that it can not stand 
alone. 

EXERCISES IN POETROLOGY. 

1. Law, in its most comprehensive sense, of action. 

2. Law, in its most confined sense, is a rule of human action. 

3. Man is a dependent being. 

4. On the laws of nature, and revelation, depend all human 
laws. 

6. The law of nations, is that collection of principles which 
regulates the intercourse between national communities. 

6. The work improperly. 

7. Is the work properly done ? 

8. If John returns to-day. 



• That is, of the trunk order. 1 1*^*^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ branch order. 
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9. Were any philosophers more eminent than Socrates and 
Plato? 

10. Forgive our sins. 

11. Pardon our iniquities. 

12. The mind of man not without some food to nourish the 
activity of its thoughts. 

13. My good boy. 

14. Do come away, my child. (Petition.) 

15. Can the blind see? {Affirmation.) 

16. " Have I not seen Jesus Christ, our Lord ?" 

17. Charles saw hats, which he wanted. 

18. John saw the teacher who taught me. 

19. " He that findeth his life shall lose it." 

20. " He that receiveth you, receiveth me." 

21. That book is the one which I read. 

22. The book which you see, is far off. 

23. How often does one feel the pangs of sin. 

24. That thing which that man has said, is that thing which 
that man should not repeat. 

25. The ones which you have, will please me. 

26. ** Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins which took their lamps." 

27. " On the maigin of the Connecticut river, which runs 
near to the college, stood many majestic forest trees which were 
nourished by a rich soil." 

28. " When the bell rings, look , out for the cars." 

29. " Look ye out for the cars when the bell rings." 

30. " Those beautiful, young, fine, green,straight trees grew in 
that field which you see on the left hand side." 

31. " An aged beggar who with trembling knees, ^ood at thB 
gate of a portico from which he had been thnist by the insolent 
domestic who guarded it, struck the prisoner's attention." 

32. " A certain emperor of China, on his accession to Hhe 
throne of his ancestors, commanded a general release of all 
those , who were confined in prison for debt." 

33. " Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening's close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 
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34. << The relation of sleep to night appears to have been 
expressly intended by our benevolent Creator." 

35. An old clock that had stood for fifly years in a farmer's 
kitchen without the giving to its owner, of any cause of com- 
plaint, early on one summer's morning, before the family was 
stirring, suddenly stopped. 

36. The value of Christian faith may be estimated from the 
consolations which it affords. 

37. " Who would look back upon the history of the world 
with the eye of incredulity, after he having once read it with the 
eye of faith?" 

38. "The want of a correct history of this country, has long 
been a subject of complaint among those , who have 
charge of the public schools, as well as ^ , , ^ 

,>(,,) among those , who 
teach in these institutions." 



PART II. 
Mo-no-logy. 

Monology is the sience of dividing a sentence into monos, 

A Mono is that syllabanct or that ne'Syllabane which can be 
analyzed by itself. (Mon^os, alone.) (Book I. p. 41.) 

Mon-0. 

Mono signifies that which can be taken alone^ the least whole 
which can be taken by itself. Thus, the head of a pin is a 
mono : the head is a part which has zfullf distinctive character, 
and a distinctive name, independent of the stem. And the stem 
is a monOf tecause it also has ^full, distinctive character when 
taken al&imi by itself, apart from the head. Each of the nails 
which are on your fingers, is a m(mo^ because each has a fuU^ 
distinctive character, when taken alone, (Monos, alone.) 

Principle. — All the words which have znindividual construe- 
tive connection with each other, belong to the same mono. 

Note.—- There is frequently a sense relation between two 
words between which there is no constructivCf no framework, 
relation ; as, There was no white man there. 
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In sense^ no, is a negation upon tchite ; yet, in framework, no 
is connected with man ; as, no man. 

Monoclone. 

The word, monodone, is derived from mono, and dono, to 
give, and signifies those words which give, or commence, new 
monos. There are two classes of monodones, 

1 . The first class is composed of those words which gnomefy 
with the new monos which they give. 

2. The second class of monodones, is composed of those 
words which gnomefy with the corm of the new mono which 
they give. > . 

FIRST CLASS OF MONODONES. 

And 

And therefore 
And yet* 
And though 



Although 

And so* 

As* . 

As also* 

As well as {and) 

Also* 

Again* 

Because 

Beside* 

Besides* 

Being* 

But* 

But though 

But although 

But however* 

Both* (and) 

Either (or) 

Except* 

Excepting* 

Even* 

Even so 

Else 

For* (because) 

Further* 



FSirthermore 

Hence* (therefore) 

However* (but) 

Howsoever 

Howbeit 

If 

Inasmuch 

Lest 

Likewise* 

Moreover 

Nay* 

Nathless 

Not only* (but) 

Nevertheless 

Notwithstanding 

No* 

Now* 

Neither* (nor) 

Or 

Or even* 

Otherwise* (or) 

Provided* (if) 

Save* 

So 

Since* (as) 

Than 

Then* (therefore) 

Thence* (therefore) 

Therefore 



Those woida which have the * are not monodones in all instances. 
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SECOND CLASS 


1 OF MONODOmS 


• 


Above,* 


atwixt. 


during,. 


save,* 


about,* 


before,* 


except,* -ing,* 


to* 


across. 


behind, 


for,* 


touching,* 


after,* 


below, 


from. 


toward, 


Against, 


beneath, 


in,* 


towards, 


amid. 


beside. 


into, 


through. 


amidst. 


besides, 


of,* 


throughout. 


among, 


between, 


off,*" 


under. 


amongst. 


betwixt. 


on,* 


underneath. 


around. 


beyond, 


over,* 


unto. 


as,* 


but,* 


past,* 


up,* upon,* 


at,* 


by,* 


regarding,* 


with,* 


athwart. 


concerning,* 


respecting,* 


within,* 


atween, 


down,* 


round*,* 


without.* 
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Where these words close a cormotene, or a poeclad, they are 
not monodones ; as, [John was spoken to,"] [The books were 
called ybr.] 

Those words which have the * are not monodones in all 
instances. 

Mon-0-izing Rules. 

RTJLE I. 

Every poetene syllabane, whether plenary, or implenary, 
constitutes a distinct mono ; as, [A certain man planted a vine- 
yard,3 (and , set a hedge,) (and , digged a 
place,) (and , built a tower,) (and , let it out,) 
(and , went.) 

This Rule says that every poetene syllabane is a mono; 
hence two poetenes can not be found in one mono. 

RULE n. 

Every monodone gives a new mono ; as, " John is as tall 

1 1 1 

(as his brother.") Jane went to school. 

Henry w.ent/roTTi his teacher to his book.'' 

He wrote by moonlight with a pencil. 

. I was fU school on Saturday. 

3* 
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RVLV tir. 



Every earm to >7liich.DO claie can be conjected, constitutes 
an entire mono; idS 



w^A, ay 

aha 

alas 

all hail 

alack 

avawit 

begone 

behold* 

eh 

fie 

foh 



hark* 

ha 

ha ha ha 

ha hah 

hail* 

heigh 

heigh 1u> 

heyday 

ho 

Jiolla n 



huTfah 

huzka 

hist 

hush* 

io 

lo 

look* 

mum 

O 

off* 
oh 



pish 

poh 

pshaw 

pugh 

soho 

see* 

strange^ 

tush* 

what* 

welcome* 

welladay. 



RULE IV. 



. Every address whether of one, or more words^ constitutes a 
distinct mono ; as, (Johuy) come here» {my good child.) 

RULE V. 

Where BE is used, and identity is the leading idea, the pre- 
dicate part of the poetrone constitutes a distinct mono; as, [1 
am] (he.) [It is] (they,) . [He is not] (the same person.) 
[This is not] (the man.) [It is] (/.) [We are] (they.) [They 
are] (bad boys.) ' [This is] (the pu2nl) (whom you taught.) 

Note. — That this Rule is applicable to negative instances, 
will be clear to all who will reflect aright upon the subject. 
When it is said that John is not the man, not is used to deny the 
identity which is the leading idea in the proposition. That 
identity is in the mind, is obvious from the consideration that it 
can not be denied unless it exists in thought. 

BE comprehends am, art, isy are, was, wast, were, been, and 
being. [He being"] (a good man,) (we loved him.) 

The following fall under this rule. 

1. [It is] (they.) [Is it] (they ?) 

2. [Henry was] (o learned man,) 

3. [Clark must have been] (a learned Divine.) 

4. [God is] (love). 

5. [Was it] (I?) [Is it] (he?) 

6. [I (who am) (Paul) wrote this letter.] 
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m 

Specimen in PotMdogy, and Mamifiog]/. 

Poetrology — ^They werejmoum on their rtiumf* 
A syllabane of the poetrmie order, becanio it ia to far inde- 
pendent of other syllabanes, that it can ststid alone. Poetene 
words — they, and were» \ 

1, Monology. — They were known,— one mono. Rule I. 
Every cordictive sjrllabane, whether plenary, or implenary, 

constitutes a distinct monob 

2. Monology. — On their returnf—^ovLe mono. Rule II. 
Every monodone gives a new mono. 

SPECIMEN n. 

Poetrology — Ah, John, you are a bad boy, 

A syllabane of the poetrone order, because it is so far inde- 
pendent of other syllabanes, that it oan stand alone. Poetene 
words — yottj and are, 

1. Monology. — Ahi^^one mono. Rule III. 

Every corm to which no clade can be conjected, constitutes 
an entire mono. 

2. Monology.— John,— one mono. Rule IV, 

Every address whetlier of one, or more words, constitutes a 
distinct mono. 

3. Monology. — You are,— one mono. Rule I. 

Every cwdictive syllabane, whether pleflary, or implenary, 
constitutes a distinct mono. 

4. Monology. — A bad boy,— one mono. Rule V. 

Where BE is used, and identity is the leading idea, the pre- 
dicate part of the poetene constitutes a distinct mono. 

Directions. — In monoizing the following Exercises, the 
pupil should be guided by the^ specimen. 

He should apply the rules as they arc applied in the sped" 
men, from which he should not be allowed to deviate in any 
respect. 

XEMARK. 

To the monos which are given by the monodones of the first 
class, Rule I. is applicable. Rule I. is applicable to these monos, 
because they all create poetenes. Still, the pupil should 
apply Rule U. to all these cases. He should do so, be- 
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cause it is important to make him familiar with the monodone 
character of those words wliich give new monos. 

PBEPARED EXERCISES IN MONOLOGY. 

Ill 222 

1. Charles saw hats, which he wanted. (2 monos.) 

1111 2 2 '2 

2. John saw the teacher who taught me. (2 monos.) 

12 222111 

3. ** He that findeth his life shall lose it." (2 monos.) 

12 2 2 1 1 

4. »* He that receiveth you, receiveth me." (2 monos.) 

I 112 2' 3 33 

5. That book is the one which I read. (3 monos.) 

11 2 2 2 111 

6. " The book which you see, is fer off." (2 monos.) 

1 1111112 2 

7. How often does one feel the pangs of sin. 

II 2 2222133 4 

8. That thing which that man has said, is that thing which 

4 4 4 4 4 

that man should not repeat. 

11 2 2 2 1 11 

9. The ones which you have, will please me. 

1111 2 2 11 3 

10. «* Then shall the kingdom of heaven, be likened unto 

3 3 4 4 4 4 

ten virgins which took their lamps." 

1112 2 2 2 3 3 

11. "On the margin of the Connecticut river which runs 

3444 55 5 5566 

near to the college, stood many majestic forest trees which were 

6 7 7 7 7 
nourished by a rich soil." 

1122233444 4 

12. I went with this boy to school on last Monday evening. 
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111222 133 3 

13. " Look ye out for the cars when the bell rings." 

11 11111 

14. "Those, beautiful, young, fine, green, straight trees 

122 2 3 334444 4 

grew in that field which you see on the left hand side." 

11123 3 324 

15. " An aged beggar who with trembling knees, stood at 

4455 5 6 6777 788 

the gate of a portico from which he had been thrust by the 

8 8 9 9 9 111 1 

insolent domestic who guarded it, struck the prisoner's attention." 

11 12238 344 

16. "A certain emperor of China, on his accession to the 

455 5 1 11 166 

throne of his ancestors, commanded a general release of all 

6 677 78899 

those , who were confined in prison for debt." 

1 111 1422 2 

17. " Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening's close, 

3 8 3 4 4 4 4 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

1 12233 1111 

18. " The relation of sleep to night appears to have been 

1 14 4 4 4 

expressly intended by our benevolent Creator." See p. 62 

11122 233 344 4 

19. An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 

4 5 556667778 

kitchen without the giving to its owner, of any cause of 

8 1999 9 110 10 

complaint, early on one summer's morning, before the family 

10 10 1 1 

was stirring, suddenly stopped. 
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112 2 2 11 13 

20. ^ The value of Christian faitli may be estimated fron: 

3 3 4 4 4 

^e consolations which it affords. 

1 1 11222333 

21. <* Who would look back upon the liistory of the worlfi 

4445 5 16 6 6667 

with the eye of incredulity, after he having once read it with 

7 7 8 8 
the eye of faith?"* 

22. [Dagon had fallen]] (to the ground^opon his face.) 

23. [Rachel (weeping) (for her children,) would not be com- 
forted] (because they were not) 

24. [•* The thieves also (which were crucified) (with him) 
upbraided him."] 

25. [You did like] ( » an honest man :) (I heartily thank 
you.) 

26. Q^Milo had but slender strength:] (he carried an ox) 
( , a furlong) (on his back,) (then , killed him) (with lus 
list,) (and , eat him) (for his breakfast") 

27. [" And I will cut down your images,] (and , , cast 
your carcasses) (upon the carcasses) (of your idols.") 

28. [*' Enoch was translated] ( , that) (he should not see 
death.") 

29. ["The blood (of the grape) didst thou drink."] 

30. ("Who) [art thou] (O), (great mountain?") 

31. ("Who) [am I] (O), (Lonl) ( , , ) (God?") 

43. ["And (what , ) is my house] ( t t t ) (that) 
(thou hast brought me hitherto?") 

32. ["A friend (in need) is (a friend) indeed."] 

34. (Let , me not [I pray you] , accept any man's 
person:) (neither let , me , give flattering titles) (imto 
man,) (for I know not to give flattering tides)— (in so doing) 
(my Maker would soon take me away.) Job. 

* The poetrones from the twenty - first example are monoi- 
zed by [ ], and ( ). 
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35. QThe most powerful motives call] (on us) (for those 
tfibrts) (which our common country demands) (of all her 
:hildren.) 

36. QA certain man planted a vineyard,] (and , set a 
ledge) (about it,) (and , digged a place) (for the wine vat,) 
and , built a tower,) (and , let it out) (to husbandmen,) 
and , went) (into a far country.) 

37. [These soldiers will begin to bomb the enemy.] 

38. [A bomb is] (a large shell) (of cast iron.) 

39. [The drums will bomb.] 

40. [The enemy stood the bombard] (with a singular degree) 
[of courage.) 

41. [The bombarding (of the town) was] (an act) (of sheer 
cruelty.) 

42. [A bombardier is] (one) (who attends) (to , loading) 
; , mortars), (and ,,)(,, firing), ( , , mortars.) 

(A bombardier is one who attends to loading, and firing 
mortars.) 

43. [You must book these articles] (to Mr. Book Worm,) 
[in the new "book.) 

44. [Have they a bomb chest] (on board) (of their bomb 
ketch ?) 

45. ["I was so much] (in his books) ( , , ,) (that) (at 
his decease), (he left ( , me) his lamp.)" — ^Addison. See 
Remark 20. 

{Books, here means favor.) 

46. [He is] (a book binder.) 

47. [Book binding is not] (book keeping.) 

48. This gentleman is bookful — (hence he must have been 
bookish.) 

49. [The gentleman asserts] (without book.) 

That is, without authority, 

50. [I will paper the room] (with this paper substance) 
[which (I verily believe) is) (paper.) 

51. [A paper mill is] (an engine) (for , making) ( ", paper) 
[from paper rags.) 

52. [I must have a drill plough]— (for I wish to drill, my 
seed) (in drills.) 
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(I must have a drill plough for I wish to sow my seed in 
rotes.) 

53. [Men (who do not drink , ) do not require drink 
money] ( , that) (they may buy drink.) 

54. [We doubt] (whether you have any doubt) (which ren- 
ders your course doubtful.) 

55. [Command thou that] (these stones » be made) 
( , bread.) See Remark 43. 

56. [For / will send all my plagues'] (upon thine head) 
( 9 ^ that) (they msy know that) \iheTe \a none) ( , , like) 
( , me) (in the land.) See Remark 17. 

57. [And it came yto pass; (in those days) that] (there went 
^ out a decree) (99) {that) (all the world should be taxed.) 

See Remark 21. 

58. [It is so] (with me) ( , , , ) (that) (I cannot 
attend.) See Remark 20. 

59. [*' And it was revealed] (unto him) (that) (he should not 

see death before)(Ae had seen the Lord's ChristJ*^) 

. 

69. ["Now it came.^^to pass; (on a certain day) that] (he 
entered) (into a ship.'*^) 

61. [«/ did it so well] ( , , , )(that) (he gave ( , 
me) much praise.) See Remark 20. 

62. ( , *Much) (as man desires) [a little will answer.] 
*for. 

63. [It was nearly] (at the moment) (,,,)(,,) 
(that) (Augustus Csesar had (for a third time) since (the founda- 
tion (of the city) , , > ) shut the temple) (of Janus) (in 
token) (of the prevalence) (of universal peace) (that) the Saviour 
(of the world) was born.) See Remark 21. 

64. (0,) [ , , that] (I had the wings) (of the dove) 
( , , that) (I could soar) (above this earth) (of wo.) 
See Remark 17. 

Should the pupil not be able to supply the words that are 
understood he mvst make himself familiar with the remarks that 
follow Mono dendrology. These will enable him to supply 
allelipses. 
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PART III. 
Dendrology. 

Dendrology is that part of S3n[ititholog7, which respects the 
trunky and the branch relation of words, and of monos. (Book 
I., large work, pp. 27, 65, 182.) ' 

DIVISION OF DENDROLOGY. 

Dendrology is divided into 

1. Mono-dendrology, and * 

2. Ep-e-dendrology. 

1. Mono Dendrology respects the Ort/er, the Notatioriyihe 
Integrity, the Position, the Bank, the IdioSy and the Poetology, 
of monos. 

THE NOTATION OF MONOS. 

The notation of a mono respects the actual expre$non of 
all, or only a part of the words of a mono. 
The notations are Plenary, and Inmlenary, 

1. The plenary notation of a mono is the actual expression 
of all its words ; as, [Give thou an apple] {to me.) 

2. The implenary notation of a mono, is the nonexpression 
of one, or more of its words ; as, [Give , ( , me) an apple.] 

(The implenary notation occurs more generally in monos given by 
the words of the second class of monodones.) 

2. THE INTEGRITY OF MONOS. 

The integrity of a mono is its entireness, its wholeness, its 
nondivision. 

There are two integrities, viz. Perfect, and Imperfect. 

1. The Perfect Integrity of a mono is the entireness which 
is produced by the juxtaposition of all its words ; as, [Law is"] 
(a rule) {of action.) 

2. The Imperfect Integrity of a mono is the division which 
is produced by the iutervention, of other words ; as, [Law (in 
its most general sense) is] (a rule) (of action.) 

NoTX. Monos of the perfect integrity are denominated unbroken. 
Those of the imperfect, broken. Hence monos are spoken of as broken 
monos, and unbroken monos. ^ 
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A desire for despatch is a leading trait in the character of men; 
and, in few things, is this trait more ohvious than in their con- 
trivance for brevity in the communication of thought. Language 
is the distinguished medium through which mind travels to 
mind. And, as though this medium was a hollow cylinder 
through which ideas roll from mind to mind, men have sedulously 
studied despatch by abridging its length. 

The parts which are omitted are called no^-tons. This 
word is made from no-e-tos, which means what is perceived by 
the mind without falling under the senses. A no-e-tori, then, is 
that tcord of a mono, or that mono of a sentence, which the 
mind perceives without the aid of the ear, or eye ; as, 

[John gave ( , me) a book] ( , last evening.) 

The mind perceives the to before me, and the on before last, 
although these words are not there. To, and on are na^-tons. 

That is, these words are the words which the mind perceives 
without either seeing, or hearing them. 

To, and on are no-e-tons of monos. In the following instance, 
** it was,** is a no^e'ton of a sentence : 

" John got what he wanted :" 

[John got what thing'\ (it was) (which he wanted. 

Thing, and which are noetons of monos. 

SPECIMEN OF MONOIZINO. 

Ill 11 1 22222 

A certain man planted a vineyard, and , set a hedge 

3344 44455 5566 6 

about it, and , digged a place for the wine vat, and , built 

66 7 77778 8 99 9 10 

a tower, and , let it out to husbandmen, and , went into 

10 10 10 
a far country. 

1. A certain man planted a vineyard, j 

a mono of the plenum notation, and perfect integrity. I 

2. ancTAe set a hedge, 

a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

3. about It, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity 

4. and he digged a place, 

a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity. 
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5. for the wine vat. 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity 

6. and he built a tower. 

a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

7. and he let it out, 

a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

8. to husbandmen, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

9. and he went, 

a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

10. into a far country, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

SCHEME. 

In the following exercises the sentences are monoized, not by 
figures, but by [ ], and ( ). All the words which fall within 
the [ ], belong to one mono ; and all those which fall witliin ( ), 

12 2 2 2 2 13 

belong to one mono ; as [Law (in its most general sense) t«] (a 

3 4 4 

rule) (of action,) 

1 Law is 
a m«no of the plenary notation, and imperfect integrity. 

2. in its most general sense, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

3. a rule, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

4. of action, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

The implenary state is indicated by commas, and the number 
of words, which is necessary to render it plenary, is indicated 
by the number of commas ; as, [The power (of speech) is] (a 
faculty) ( , , peculiar) (to man.) 

which is peculiar, 
a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

1. In monoizing, the pupil should render each implenary 
mono, a plenary one. 

The pupil should be made to understand that the mono is 
taken as it is found on the paper, not as it is found in his mouth. 
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Every mono is plenary in the mouth of him who monoizes 
properly. In some instances, however, entire monos are 
omitted ; as, 

** But they understood not what he said unto them." 

[But they understood not what » ] ( 9 > ) ( > he 
said) (unto them.) 

1 . But they understood not what tkingSf 
a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity, 

2. they were, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

3. which he said, 

a mono of the implenary notation, and perfect integrity, 

4. unto them, 

a mono of the plenary notation, and perfect integrity. 

No part of the mono, ^Hhey were^'* is taken on the paper; 
the mono is in the mouth, and as it is all uttered, its state is 
plenary. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [They have half ] (of a dollar.) 

2. [The city (of Hudson) is not large.] 

3. [I have said that] (he will come.) 

4. [He was refused] ( , admittance.) • 

5. [A profile (of my friend,) is here.] 

6. [The room is full] (of smoke.) 

7. [The beauty (of that tree) is not great.] 

8. [He is void] (of sense.) 

9. [The boy is worthy] (of praise.) 

10. [He is destitute] (of money.) 

11. [The eyes (of a fool) are] (in the ends) (of the earth.) 

12. (In the beginning) [was the word;] (and the word was) 
(with God;) (and the word was) (God.) 

13. [The most powerful motives call] (on us) (for those 
efforts) (which our common country demands) (of all her 
children.) 
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14. [A certain man planted a vineyard,] (and , set a 
hedge) (about it,) (and , digged a place) (for the wine vat,) 
(and , boilt a tower,) (and , let it out) (to husbandmen,) 
(and , went) (into a far country.) 

III. ORDER OF MONOS. 
The order of monos respects their mere constructive rank 
in the framework of a poetrone. 
There are two orders, viz. TVone, and Clad. 

I. THE T R O N E ORDER, 
Is a class of syllabanes, which is made up of the monos that 
bear a basis, a cormos relation to other monos ; as, 

1. [" TTiere vms a marriage] (in Cana) (of Galilee.") 

2. ("In the beginning) [was the Word;] (and the Word 
Was) (with (Jod;) (and the Word was) (God.") 

The trones : [There was a marriage,] [was the Word,] 

II. T&E CLAD ORDER, 
Is a class of syllabanes, or ne-syllabanes, which is made up of 
those monos that have a branch dependence upon some other 
mono, or monos in the poetrone ; as, 

1. [There was a marriage] (in Cana) {of Galilee.) 

2. (In the beginning) [was the Word,] {and the Word 
tjoas) {with God;) {arid the Word was) (God.) 

The clads : (in Cana) (of Galilee,) \in the beginning,} 
{and the Word was) {with God,) {and the Word' was) {God.) 

NoTB. — ^The irone always bears the same sustaining relation to 
the clad in the framework of a poetrone which the trank bears to the 
branches in the framework of a tree. 

The clads bear the same relation to the trone, in the frame- 

work of the poetrone which the branches bear to the trunk, in the 
framework of a tree. 

The following cut may shed some additional light on the two 
orders of monos. 

Parts A, B, C, D, E, are a mono of the trone order. 
Parts a, b, c, are a mono of the clad order. 
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RULES. 



1. That mono which is so disposed of in the poe^one frame- 
work that it becomes the foundation of thepoetrone,is the 
trone , as, [There was a marriage] (in Cana) (of Galilee.) 

2. That mono which is disposed of in such a way, in the . 
poeirone^ as gives it a frame-work dependence upon another 
mono, is a clad ; as, [There was a marriage] (in Cana) (of 
Galilee j) {Ah,) (John,) [have you come again?] 

Let me here put you somewhat on your guard respecting 
rules and definitions. You must understand them ; or you can 
derive no benefit from them. , And to understand them, you 
must, in reading them, pause at each word in every mono, and 
at each mono in every sentence. 

HOW THE TRONE MAT BE DISTINGIJISHS]» FROM THE CLADS. 

No poetrone has more than one clad« of which potential pre- 
cession can be predicated — and there are very many sentences 
in which no clad can occupy the Jlrst place ; as. But one thing 
is needful ; (and Mary hath chosen that good part) ^which shall 
not be taken away) (from her.) 

As there is but one clad which can occupy the first place in 
any sentence ; and, as the trone always can, it follows that 
the trone is one of the two monos which can commence 
the sentence; as, (In the beginning) [was the word;"] and the 
word was wWi God, and the word was God. 

(In the beginning,) and [was the word] are the only monos 
with which the verse can be commenced ; hence it follows that 
one of these is the cormotene. 

SPECIMEN OF OrVINO THE DENDROLOGY OF MONOS. 

[" And when (much people were gathered together,) he spake] 
(unto them) (by parables.") 

1. " And he spake when.^^ 
a mono of the trone order, plenary notation, imperfect m- 
tegrity. 

2. much people were gathered togather^ 
a mono of the clad order, plenary notation, perfect integrity, 

3. unto them, 
a mono of the clad order, plenary notation, perfect integrity. 

4. by parables, 
a mono of the dad order, plenary notation, and perfect in- 
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PREPAJIED EXERCISES. 

Let the pupil supply every noeton word as he reads his 
mono. 

r 

The cormotene is in [ ], the cladSf in ( ). 

1. QThere was a marriage] (in Cana) (of Galilee.) 

2. [He stands] (by the river.) 

3. [He lived] (in London) (during a year.) 

4. [He remained] (at home) ( , mx years.) 

5. [He travelled] (in the United States) ( , three years.) 

6. [He returned] ( , last evening.) 

7. (On Friday last) [we launched the ship.] 

8. [He will be Ijere] (within two days.) 

9. (On Saturda;^) J[our church was dedicated.] 

10. [He studied] ( :-» , sixteen hours) ( , a day.) 

11. [He wrought] ( , every minute) (of his time.) 

12. [He went] (from his teacher) (to his books.) 

13. [Will you give ( , me) your opinion] (of this 
Sifiair.) 

14. [But every man hath his proper gift] (of God.) 

15. [But our sufficiency is] (of God.) 

16. [They came out] (of Egypt.) J 

17. [They drank] (of the living rock.) 

Give the Cardiology, Monology, and Mono-Dendrology of 
the following exercises. 

1. He was led up of the Spirit. 

2. And the house was filled with the odor of the ointment. 

3. And she wiped his feet with her hair. 

4. By grace are ye saved ( , , ) through faith. 

5. I can write better , with a pen than , » , , with 
a pencil. 

6. And they cried out with a loud voice. 

7. How often does one feel the pangs of sin. 

8; That thing which that man has said, is that thing which 
that man should not repeat. 

9. The ones v/hich you have, will please me. 
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10. He wrote these letters on last evening, in my presence, 
on that table, with his pencil. 

11. "On the margin of the Connecticut river which runs 
near to the college, stood many majestic forest trees which wen 
nourished by a rich soil." 

12. " Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins which took their lamps." 

13. "Look ye out for the cars when the bell rings." 

14. "Those, beautiful, young, fine, green, straight trees 
grew in that field which you see on the left hand side." 

15. "Ao^aged be^jgar who with trembling knees, stood at 
the gate of a portic6 from which he had been thrust by the 
insolent domestic who guarded it, struck the prisoner's attention." 

16. "A certain emperor of China, on his accession to the 
throne of his ancestors, commanded a general release of ail 
those , who were confined in prison for debt." 

17. " Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening's closer 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

18. "The relation of sleep to night appears to have been 
expressly intended by our benevolent Creator." 

19. An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmo's 
kitchen without the giving to its owner, of any cause of 
complaint, early on one summer's morning, before the family 
was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

20. " The value of Christian faith may be estimated from 
the consolations which it affords. 

21. " Who would look back upon the history of the world 
with the eye of incredulity, after he having once read it with 
the eye of faith?" 

Super, Sub, 

These words are not introduced as standing technicals : they 
are convenient instruments in making a distinction between the 
frame-work grade of monos in reference to the direct basis re- 
lation which one mono may bear to another. 

1. Super means, not the foundation of the entire poetene, bnt 
iny mono which is the direct basis of another mono. The 
coemotene is the foundation of the entire poetene. The cormo- 
tene may hold a direct basis relation, and an indirect basis re- 
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axion to dads: a tuper, however, can hold only a direct baait 

1. A Super is that mono wliich, in rank, is diiectly above 
ihat clail which ia annexed to it. 

2. A SuD is tliat clad which, in ranib, ia directly below that 
mono to which it ia annexed. 

Ill tlie following Bent«nce, the connoteoe is (he super of the 
clad, upon all men : 

[The mn shines] (upon all men) (who will receive hit raft) 
(which he sends) {from Che heavena.) 

"The ncnshinei" ia the super of "vponallmtf" — "upon 
<dl men" is the su6 of " ihe sun shines." But, while " upon 
ail men," ia the sub of " the sun shines," it is the super of 
" who will receive his rays," is the sub of " upon all men" it 
ia the st^er of " which he sends." And, while '* which he 
imds" is the sub of "who will receive his roy»," it is the 
ti^er of "from the heavens." 

I. The trunk, A, is the irone. That is, 
the fotindatioa of the endre framework of 
the tree. 

. The trone ia the super of clad, B, and 
I of clad, D. 

9. The trone, and clad, D, are Ihe tuptrs 
F of clad, E. 

4. The auper of clad, G, ia clad, B. 

5. B, and D, are the subs of the trone. 
0. Clad, E, is the sub of the trone, and 

of clad, D. 

7. Clad, C, is the nib of clad, B. 

It. POSITI0N3 OF CLADS. 

The position of a clad respects the place which it occupies 
in relation to its super, or supers. 

The positions arejuxta, disju.rta, and bUial. 

1. 'Thejuxta posidon of a clad is that place which ia next 
to its super; as, [Henry wrote lliat letter] {with a pen) {which 
I made) if or him.) 

2. The disjuxta. position is any place in the poetene^iiiia« 
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or less remote from any part of the super of the clad; as, 
[Henry wrote this lietter] (on this table,) {in great ha^te.) 

3. The binal position is both ihe Juxta, and the diyuxta; 
as, [John saw the brother] (of James); {hut he did not see wine.) 

The clad, but he did not see mine^ is in ihejuxta, and in the 
disjvxta position: juxta in relation to {of James) — but disjuxta 
in reference to {John saw the brother.) 

III. RANKS OF CLADS. 

The ranks of clads are the frame-work grades which the subs 
derive from their respective supers. 

The ranks aiejlrst, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

1. Every sub of the trone is of the first rank; as, [the 
sun shines] {upon all men.) 

2. Every sub whose super is of the first rank, is of the 
second; as, [The sun shines] (upon all men 1) (who will receive 
his rays 2.) 

3. Every sub whose super is of the second rank, is of the 
thhrd rank; as, [The sun shines] (upon all men 1) (who will 
receive his rays 2) {which he sends 3.) 

4. Every sub whose super is of the third rank, is of the fourth 
rank; as, [The sun shines] (upon all men 1) (who will receive 
his rays 2) (which he sends 3) {from the Heavens 4.) 

6. Every sub whose super is of the fourth rank, is of the 
fifth rank; as, [The sun shines] (upon all men 1) (who will 
receive his rays 2) (which he sends 3) (from the heavens 4) 
{which are 5.) 

6. Every sub whose super is of the fiflh rank, is of the sixth 
rank; as, [The sun shines] (upon all men 1) (who will receive 
his rays 2) (which he sends 3) (from the heavens 4) (wbick 
are 5) (above us 6.) 

IV. IDIOS OF CLADS. 

The IDIOS of a clad, is its appropriation to some particular 
super, or supers, in the frame-work of the poetene. (Idios, 
peculiar to.) 

REMARKS. 

In every frame-work, the component parts must stand in rela- 
tion to one another as corms, and clades, or clads. That is, trunk, 
and branches. And in every frame-work, the clads have their re- 
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spective supers, or bases. Every clad has its own basis,— or 
every sub its own particular super to which it peculiarly belongs. 
And this appropriation is called the Idios of clads. 

Much as the ears are appropriated to the AeoJ, the clads of 
a poetrone, are appropriated to their respective super-monos. 
Some clads are appropriated to the trone ; and some, to dads. 

UNI IDIOS. PLUS IDIOS. 

1 . The uni idios of a clad, is its appropriation to one super 
only ; as, [John saw the brother] (of James.) 

2. The plus idios of a clad, is its appropriation to two, or 
more supers ; as, [John saw the brother] (of James ;) (but he 
did not see my brother,) 

POETOLOOT OF MONOS. 

The poetology of monos respects first, the exist ence^ and the 
nonexistence of a poetene, and, secondly, the particular cha- 
racter of the poetene which the mono contains. It is divided 
into General, and Special. The General Poetology of mondto, 
respects the existence, or nonexistence of a poetene. General 
Poetology is subdivided into Positive, and Negative. Positive 
Poetology is confined to trones, and jDoeclads, and respects the 
actual existence of ^poetene. 

1. Negative Poetology is confined to nepoeclads, and re- 
spects the nonexistence of a poetene. 

2. Special Poetology respects the particular character of the 
poetene which the mono contains — affirmative, inter roga* 
tivCf &c. 

Po-e-clads, and Ne-po-e-clads. 

(Poe is a contraction of poetene, and is employed to distin- 
guish the poetene clads, from the nepoetene ones.) 

1. A poe-clsid is a branch mono which creates a poetene even 
when taken alone ; as, <' The most powerful motives call on us 
for those efforts (which our common country demands) of all 
her children." 

2. A nepoe'c\?id is a branch mono which can not create a 
poetene ; as, " The most powerful motives call {on us) (for 
those efforts) which our common country demands (of all her 
children:') 
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[Specinmen of giving the Dendrology of MonoaJ] 

[There was a marriage] (ia Cana) (of Galilee.) 

1. There was a marriage^ 
a mono of. the trone order, poaitive, vffirnuUive poetology, pU- 
nqry notation, perfect integrity. 

2. in Cana^ 

a mono of the clad order, negative poetology, (a nepoeclad) pU- 
nary ikoiaxion, perfect integrity, Jwar/a position, y5r«f rank, tmt 
idios. Gnometic Reading: [There was a marriage] {in Cana,) 

(Gtiometic means sense — hence Gnomeiic Residing is the true sense 
reading which is performed by reading the sub with its own super, or 
supers!) {Gnome, the true thought, or sense.) 

3. of Galilee, 
a mono of the clad order, negative poetology, pleiiary notation, 
perfect miegniy,juxta position, second rank, uni idios. Gno- 
metic Reading : (in Cana) (of Galilee.) 

2. [" John is] (the brother) (of James ;) (but he is not) (the 
brother) (of Nathaniel.") 

1. John is, 
a mono of the trotie order, positive, affirmative poetology, ple- 
nary notation, perfect integrity. 

2. the brother, 
a mono of the clad order, negative poetology, plenary notation, 
perfect iniegniy,juxta position, yirs^ rank, wm idios. Gno- 
metic Reading : [John is] (the brother.) 

3. of James, 

a mono of the clad order, negative poetology, plenary notation, 
perfect iniegniy, juxta position, second rank, uni idios. Gno- 
metic Reading ; (the brother) (of James.) 

4. but he is not, 
a mono of the clad order, positive, affirmative poetology, pk- 
nary notaiiion, perfect integrity, binal position, ^r*^ T2Lnk,plui 
idios. Gnometic Reading : [John is] (the brother of James ; 
(but he is not.) 

Directions — ^Under a few of the following pages, there are blanh 
immediately after a. In these, the learner should insert verbally, the 
omitted parts of the analysis. The omitted parts are the wder, 
poetology,* notation, and integrity, 

• The special poetology of the trones, is already given 
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In cases where the clad has different ranks, mention is made 
of that rank only, which the clad derives from its highest super. 
Every clad of Uie plus idios has two, or more distinct ranks : 
this is obvious from the fact that it derives a rank from each 
of its supers. The clad, " but he is not,^^ derives the Jk'st 
rank from the irone —it derives the second from tlie dad, 
^ the brotherj^^'^^iad it derives the third rank from the clad, 
"^ of James.'' 

5. the brother, 

a , juxta position, second rank, 

tmt idios: 

Gnometic reading — (but he is not) (jthe brother.) 

6. of Nathaniel. 

a , Juxta position, third rank, um 

idios: 

Gnometic reading— (the brother) (of Nathaniel.) 

SPECIMEN n. 

[** The power (of speech) is] ^a faculty) ( , , peculiar) 
(to man;) (and , was bestowea) (on him) (by his beneficent 
breator) (for the greatest , ) (and ,,,),« most 
exceQent uses ;) (but (alas) how often do we pervert it) (to the 
worst ,) (of purposes.) 

1. The power is, 

a 9 affirmative poetology. 

2. of aipeech. 

a , juxta position, first rank, nni 

idios. 

Gnometic Reading : 
f The power (of speech) is] 

In general all the super can be read before the sub is intro- 
duced. In this instance, however, this can not be done. But 
where all the super cannot be read before the introduction of 
the sub; the part of the super which is omitted for the prior 
reading of the sub, sljKiuld be read immediately after the intro- 
duction of the sub : as,-- 

[The power (of speech) w] 
5 
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3. a faculty^ 

a , juxta position, first rank, uni 

idios. 

Gnometic Reading: 

- * [The power is] {a faculty.) 

4. whiek is peculiar, 

, juxta position, si^iid rank, 



uni idios.* 



* * 



Gnometic Reading: 
(a faculty) {which is pectdiar^) 

5. ^O'lMlft, 

a , juxta position, third rank, uni 



i4ios. 



Gnometic Reading: 
' (which is peculiar) (to man,) 



d. 0nd it was bestowed, 

a ^ , disjuxta position, first rank^ 

plus idios. 

Gnometic Reading: 

[The power isj (a faculty ;) (and it was bestowed) 

6. on Atffty 

a ^ , juxta position, second rank, uni 

idios. 

Gnometic Reading : 

(and it was bestowed) (on him,) 

7. by his beneficent Creator, 

a 9 disjuxta position, second rank, 

uni idios. 

Gnometic Reading : 
(and it was bestowed) (by his beneficent Creator,) 

8. for the greatest uses, 

a , disjuxta position, second 

rank, uni idios. 

Gnometic Reading: 

(and it was bestowed) (for the greatest uses.) 
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9. and it was bestowed, 

a , disjuxta position, second rank, 

imi idios. 

Gnometic Reading: 

(and it was bestowed;) (and ii was best owed ') 

10. for the most exceUenl uses, 

a , < ^ , juxta position, thix4 ranky 

uni idios. « ' 

Gnometic Reading: ' •• 

(and it was bestowed) (for the most exeHlent uses,) 

11. btU how often do ipe §mrvert iij 

a , binal position, second nnk, pius 

idios. ;^. ^ ' . 

Gnometic Reading: 

(and it was bestowed) (for the greatest uses ;} and it wis be- 
stowed) (for the most excellent uses ;) (bid kow often do we 
pervert it,) 

12» alaSf ' 

a , juxta positioD, third rank, uni 

idios. ' 

Gnometic Reading: 

(but (alas) how often do Wtt pervert it.) 

13. to the worst purpose^, 

a , juxta position, third rank, 

uni idios. 

Gnometic Reading : 
(but how often do we pervert it) (to the worst purpose.) 

14. of purposes. 

a , juxta position, fourth rank, uni 

idios. 

Gnometic Reading : 
(to the worst purpose) (of purposes.) 

SPECIMEN ni. 

[^The sun shines]] (upon all men) (who will receive his rays) 
[which he sends) (from the heavens.) 
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Q. What is meant by Mono-dendrology ? 

^. The trunk, and the branch relation of monos. 

Q. What is a trohe? •^. A lrt£fiJ(r mono. 

C. What is a Clad t A A branch mono. 

Q, What does plenary siffnify ? A. Full. 

Q. What does unbroken denote? 

A. Not divided. 

Q. What is a Nepoeclad ? \ ' / 

A. A mono that does not create a poetene. 

Q, When is a snb in the juxta position ? 

A. -When a clad is next to its super it is in the juxta positioiL $. 

Q, When is a sub of the first r^ik i 

A. 'When it belongs to a tronei' 

■ 

Q. When is a dad of the second mik} ' 

A. When ita auper is of the first. 

I* 

A FULL SPECIMEN WITH QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Poetrology — ["Henry wrote that letter] (with a pen,)' 
(which I made) (foir him,") 

A syllaba]\e of the poetrone order, because it is so far inde- 
pendent of other syllabanes, that it can stand alone. FodWfi 
words — Henry t and torote, * * . * ' 

Iflonology. — Henry wrote that letter-^one mcttiow Rule I. 

Monology.— irt^A a pen— one mono. Rule II. -, 

Monology. — which I made— ^ne mono* Rule I. 

Monology .—^or him — one mono* Rule II. 

Q. Why is Rule I. applied to the^r«^, and to the thiid UMo! 

A. Because botli create a poetene. 

Q. Why is Rule II. applied to the other two monoaf 

A. Because they begin with a monodone. 

MONODENDROLOGY. — Henry wrote that letter, 
a , affirmative poetology. 

Q, Why is it plenary ? A. Because it Is full. 

Q. Why is it unbroken ? A. Because it is not divided. 

Q. Why is it a trone ? A. Because it is a trunk mono. 

MONODENDROLOGY. — With a pen, 
a , juxta position, first rank uni idioi. 

Gnometic reading : (Henry wrote thai letter with a pen.) 

Q, Why is it plenary ? A. Because it is full. 

Q. Why is it unbroken ? A. Because it is not divijfed. 

Q. Why is it a^ nepoeclad ? 
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A. Because it is a branch mono that does not create a 
poetene. 
Q. Why is it in the jaztft position t 
A, Because it stands nexTto its oilm jmper. 
Q. Why is it of the firtt rank ? 
A, 'Because its super is the trone. 
Q. Wl^ is it of the uni jdios ? 
*^i BeqMise it is approprialsd to one super only. 
^.' What is meant by Chumietic reading ? 
A, The true sense reading. 
\ 

REMARK. 

The teacher should drft Ae pupils in this mtoner until they 
can answer all tby 4|%Mti(mt with readiness. 

If the learner is endearoripg to acquire a kaffwledge of this 
science without the aid of a living teaehert he sl^uld learn every 
definition before he proceeds. 

'Monodendrology/^-4oAtcA J wade^ 
a * , juxta posiiioii^ second rank, unt 

idios, Gnometic jpeading : with a pen which I made. 

MonodenJM^igy -^^ him^ 
a -. ^v« ' ' , , ^l^rto position, tAird rankf ttiii 

idios : GnodlMib reading which I made for him. 

SCHEME. 

1. Ia (be following prepstfed exercises iaMono Dendrology^ 
eTery line eonstitutes a mono. 

2. The first line in every poetrone is the trone. 

9* 'Hie gnometic reading is denoted by corresponding letters; 
as, a «, which are placed at the close of the super mono, and at 
the commencement of tlie sub ; as, 

The word was a 
a in the beginning. 

Read as follows : The word was a a in the beginning. 

4. The plus idios of a mono is indicated by placing the same 
letters before the sub, which accompany its several supers ; as. 

The word was a 
^ , a in the beginning ; 

a a and the word was. 

Read fn follows : The word was a a in the beginning ; a a 
and the word toas. 

» 
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1. [A 

2. 
3. 

4. 



PREPARED EXERCISES. 

1. The eyes a are b* 
a of a fool 
b in the ends c 
c of the earth. 

certain Centurion's servant^ 
«(who was dear)* 
*(unto him ;) 
«(and he was ready 



was sic! 



to 



di( 



1. [I sayJ'Hc 

2. «(verily, verily, he 

3. *(a thief )'^i.* 

4. «(unto you, 
5« '(that entereth 

6. «(by the 

7. /(into the 

8. ^»*(but that 

9. *(by some 

10. J{who is)' 

11. '(the same 

12. *»«(and he 

13. ""(a robber.) 



1. [Nature 
the human 



has so 

features]* 

2. '^(the consequence i»)* 

3. *(that)« 

4. '(they are capable)^ 

5. *'(of the expression)' 

6. «(of the most secret 

7. /(of the soul.) 



lay* 



noty^f-g 

door)* 
sheep-fold ;) 
climbeth up)« 
other way) 

person) 
is)"* 



exquisitely moi 



emotions)/ 



* The sub mono should be introduced where the gno 
letter stands in the super. 

(t To die, is a demi-mono.) See page 62* 



1 
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1. [Now, he entered when]«»' 

2. «(he had ended all his sayings)* 

3. *(in the audience)*' 

4. - «(of the people,) 

5. . ^into Caperaaum.) 

1. [The power* is]« 

2. «(a faculty)* 

3. *(of speech) 

4. «(which is peculiar)' 

5. ^to man ;) 

6. «»«(and it was. bestowed)^ /»/»*»' 

7. «(on hun) 

8. /(by his beneficent Creator,) 

9. ^(for the greatest uses;) 

10. *(and it was bestowed)' 

11. •(for the most excellent use8;)i 

12. <>i(but^ how often do we pervert ity 

13. ''(alas) 

14. \io the worst purpose)^ 

15. "(of purposes.) 

1. [The rapid extension*** is] (a direct proof )<# 

2. «(of the Christian religion) 

3. ^(through the principal nations)* 

4. *(of the world) 

5. *(of the reality)* 

6. '(of the miracles)/ 

7. /(of our Savior;) 

8. ^»«(and it is ) (a direct proof Y 

9. *(of the miraculous powers)' 

10. i(with which) 

11. >(the apostles'' were endowed)i 

12. \o{ themselves.) 
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1. [The most powerful motives call 

2. «(on us) 

3. *(for those . efforts)* 

4. «( which our common country demani 
5* «'(of all her children.) 

1. [A certain man planted a vinejrard] 

2. «(and he set a hedge)*»« 

3. *(about it ;) 

4. «»*(and he digged a place)''»» 

5. *^(for the . wine vat ;) 

6. «»*^(and he built a tower;)/ 

7. /(and he let it out)ff^»* 

8. ^(to husbandmen ;) 

9. *»^(and he went)* 
10. '(into a far country. 

The following exercises are monoized, but not prepar 
Gnometic reading ; hence the pupil will be required to 
cise more judgment. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [They have half ] (of a dollar.) 

2. [The city (of Hudson) is not large.] 

3. [I have said that] (he will come.) 

4. [He was refused] ( , admittance.) 

5. [A profile (of my friend,) is here.] 

6. [The room is full] (of smoke.) 

7. [The beauty (of that tree) is not great.] 

8. [He is void] (of sense.) 

9. [The boy is worthy] (of praise.) 

10. [He is destitute] (of money.) 

11. [The power (of speech) is] (a faculty) ( , , pec 
(to man ;) (and , was bestowed) (on him) (by his b 
cent Creator), (for the greatest , ;) (and , , , ) ( 
most excellent uses;) (but (alas) how often do we pervi 
.|to the worst , ) (of purposes.) 
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2. [[The rapid extension (of the Christian religion,) (through 
principal nations) (of the world,) may he considered] ( , 

direct proof) (of the reality) (of the miracles) (of oar 
iour ;) (and , , , , ) ( , , , ,) (of the miracu- 

powers) (with which) (the apostles ( , themselves) were 
)wed.) 

3. [The most powerful motives call] (on us) (for those 
rts) (which our common country demands) (of all her 
dren.) 

4. [The eyes (of a fool) are] (in the ends) (of the earth.) 

5. ?Tn the beginning) [was the word ;] (and the word was) 
th dod ;) (and the word was) (God.) 

6. [A certain man planted a vineyard,] (and , set a 
ge) (about it,) (and , digged a place) (for the wine vat,) 
1 , built a tower,) (and , let it out) (to husbandmen,) 
i , went) (into a far country.) 

7. [Nature has so exquisitely modelled the human features] 
, , , ) (that) (they are capable) (of the expression) (of 
most secret emotions) (of the soul.) See Remark 20. 

8. [Now, when (he had ended all his sayings) (in the 
ience) (of the people,) he entered] (into Capernaum.) 

9. [And a certain Centurion's servant (who was dear) (unto 
I,) was sick,] (and , , ready to die.) 

10. (Verilyj verily, [I say] (unto you) he (that entereth not) 
the door,) (into the sheepfold,) (but , climbeth up) 

, some other way,) ( » » ) (the same , ,) is) (a 
f,) (and , , ) (a robber.) 

\l. [Give , ( , me) such , ] ^as I purchased;) 
d , , as much , ) (as I purchasea ;) (and I shall be 
sfied.) See Remark 8. 

J2. [Do , the job] (in such a manner) (as will please 
I ;) (and he will give ( , you) as many dollars) (as will 
• you well) (for your trouble.) 
J3. [Such , (as I have,) I will give] (unto thee.) 

J4. [No such thing was ever declared] (as he seems to 
Dllect.) See Remark 8. 

55. ( , Much) (as man desires) [a little will answer] /or. 

56. [As (Jesus passed by) he saw a man] (that was blind) 
)m his birth.) See as. — Large work, p. 96. 
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27. [As long (as I am) (in the world,) I am] (the light) (of 
the world.) 

28. [He was good] (as well as , , rich.) 

29. [They came] (as pupils) (to my school.) 

30. [I must not use another's book when] (I have one) (of 
my own.) 

31. [They accommodate one another daily.] 

32. [Give , ( , James) another apple.] 

33. [The interest (of another , ) is not as dear] (to me) 
(as my own , , .) 

34. [I claim this one] (for my own , )— (^"^ another 
, claims it) (as another's , .) 

35. [This day suits my interest;] (another , may suit 
another's , better) (than this 9919.) 

36. [Any interest (except my own , ) is] (another's , .) 

1111 222222 

37. [John has six books ;] and his brother , seven , ;) 

333 444 555 3 3 

(those , > ( > » added) (to these , ) make thirteen 

3 

. .) 

(Those books when (they iare added) (to these books) make 
thirteen books.) 

1 112211 33 3 

38. [Nevertheless I tell ( , you) the tnith:] (it is expo- 

4 4 5 6 6 6 

dient) (for you) ( that) (I go away.) 

1 22 333 44222 1 

39. [But (if 1 (with the finger) (of God) cast out devils) , 

111556 6 7 766 88 

, no doubt} ( , , ) (the kingdom (of God) is come) (unto you.) 

112 2 2 2 111 3 3 

40. A^ he (that had been dead,) came forth , ] ( , , 

3 44 4 5 5 5 55 666 

bound) ( , f hand,) (and ,,,,)(, , , ) 

7 7 7 8 8 8 

( , , foot) (with grave-clothes.) 
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[He came forth while] (he was bound) at the hand ; (and he 
Game forth while) {he was bound) (at the foot.) 

41. [It was nearly] (at the moment) ( > , > *) ( > 

, ) (that) (Augustus Caesar had (for a third time) since (the 
foundation (of the city) , > » ) shut the temple) (of Janus) 
(in token) (of the prevalence) (of universal peace) (that) (the 
Saviour (of the world) was bom.) 

(* C}f the events) (which was.) 

42. (O,) [ , , nhat] (I had the wmgs) (of the dove) 
{ t 9 that) (I could soar) (above this earth) (of wo.) 

[* / wish that."] 

43. [Command thou that] (these stones , be made) 
( , bread.) See Remark 43. 

44. [For I will send all my plagues] (upon thine head) 
( , that) (they may know that) (there is none) ( , , like) 
( , me) (in the land.) See Remark 17. 

45. [" I did it so well) ( , , , ) (that) (he gave ( , 
me) much praise.) See Remark 20. 

46. [" And it was revealed] (unto him)(thai) (he should not 
see death before) (Ae had seen the Lord's Christ.*^) 

47. ** Now it came to pass] (on a certain day) (that) (he 
entered) (into a ship*^) 

48. [J/ is so] (with «ie) ( , , , ) (Ma<)( J cannot attend.) 
See Remark 20. 

49. [And it came to pass] (in those days){that){\hexe went 
out a decree) ( , , ) (that) (all the world should be taxed.) 
See Remark 21. 

112223331 1 1 1 

50. ** A tap , , , at the door, now announced the arrival 

444 5 5 5 56 6 7 

of the priest; and Edward retired while he adnjj^tered, to 

7 7 6 6 6 8 8 9 9 9 10 10 

both prisoners, the last rites of religion in the i^od^.whftli tlie 

10 11 11 10 •• * ;7- ' - 

church of Rome prescribes." . i 

1 1112 2 • 3-a 4 4 

51. **He had a sense of wearisomeness f , !roi» the 

6 9tt 
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455 5 6777 7 66 6 

motion of the cacriage ; but in all other things, the day pass^ 

8 8 8 8 8 

a8 a melancholy dream , ." 

11112 2 2 11 

52. "Almost the first words , Arthur spoke were those 

13 3 3 3 

, , I have mentioned." 

Ill 52 2^ 2 22233 

53. "It was here , his mother took her last leave of hiin, 

4 4 4 4 
and , blessed him." ^ 

Dem-i-mono. 

The word, dem-i-mono, is made from mono^ that which is 
complete in itself, and dem-i, incomplete, not entire, half. 

A Dem-i-mono, 

is that assemblage of words, from which to excludes a found- 
ation word, which renders the assemblage but partially com- 
plete in its frame-work, or construction ; as, 

1. To see the sun, 3. To lavgh heartily. 

2. To walk. 4. To be jmnished. 
As the character of /o is that o^ against, I have denominated 

it the par-a-clade. Para, against, and elude, a word which is 
conjected to some other word, as is a branch to the trunk. 

The first word in the devii-mono, is to, the dade which is 
against a command; a^'ain^/ a petition, and against the mention 
of the agent's name in the assemblage of words in which his 
action is named. 

RULE. 

Where unto cannot be substituted for to, the assemblage, of 
wliich to is the first word, is a demi-mono ; as, tci see the sun, 
John went to the city to see his friends, James is to be here 
soon. Now, as vnfo cannot be substituted for to, except in the 
mono, to the city, it follows that the other assemblages of which 
to is the first word, are demi-monos. 

Select all the demi-monos from the following exercises: 
1. They intended to write two letters last week. 
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^» We desired to find him at home. 
^« They intended to return soon. 
^. We hope to see all the family happy. 

5. He ought t«*tetum to see his friends. 

1 1 1 

6. I am to go to Boston soon to buy goods. 

7. He was seen to return oh Saturday. 

1 1 

8. They were told to get the horse to go to church. 

9. He wishes to study Latin. 

10. I desire to dispel a portion of that darkness that sur- 
rounds the subject of Grammar. 

REMARKS. 

The pupil should now examine the following remarks with 
great care. 

If he makes himself familiar with them he will find no diffi- 
culty in monoizing, and supplying noeton words, and monos. 

It is impossible, however, in this abridgement, to explain the 
various nice shades of thought expressed by the monodones. 
This explanation he will find in the large work. Book I. from 
page 100 to 180, and Book II. from page 73 to 88. 

To this explanation the pupil should pay attention. 

REMARK 1. 

" To be sure.'' 

The demimono, to be sure, is very comoMn to be sure ; and 
it is as improper to be sure, as it is common ! 

1. «* Has the clock been repaired ?" ** To be sure/'' 

2. ** Has Charles come with the paper?" ** To be sure he 
has." 

This demimono is not confined to the common people. Is it 
not something singular that *' to be sure," should be substituted 
for surely : the erroneous prolix for the proper laconic ? -That 
we should fall into error from an over anxiety to be brief, is 
nothing singular; but to reject the right for the wrong, at the 
sacrifice of despatch, is eccentric indeed. 
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REMARK 2. 

When the poeclad, given by than, falls before the demimonOf 
nothing but than should be expressed; as, ** John knew better 
{than , , , ) to do it." 

That is, John knew better than it was good for him to do it 

*' This apple is better than that apple." 

Than that apple is what ? Than that apple is good. 

Good, however, need not be considered a noeton, for it is not 
necessary to enable the pupil to analyze the other words in the 
mono. 

1. It is better for him to return (than , , ) ( , i ) ^ 
remain here. 

2. **It is more congenial to health, to exercise, (than t 
,)(,,, ) to study." 

3. ** It is better to sufier wrong (than 9 « ) ( > i i ) 
to do wrong." 

REMARK 3. 

When no obscurity is produced by the omission of the nepoe- 
clad which contains the subject of the poeclade, or verb, in the 
demi-mono, this clad should be omitted; as, 

1. [It is better] ( , , , to suflfer wrong) (than , ,) 
( , , to do wrong.) 

2. [It is easier] ( , , , to ride) (than , ,) (, , to' 
walk.) 

[It is better] (for a person to suffer wrong) (than , , ) 
(for him to do wrong.) 

What are the true noetons of the following : 

(In order) ( , , , ♦ to be) (a grammarian,) [he must 
think.] 

* (for a person.) 

REMARK 4. 

Where the construction, and sense will permit, ^^for «€," 
**for him" or ^^for a person," should be supplied before the 
demimono ; as. To see the sun is pleasant. That is, for me, 
for him, or for a person to see the sun is pleasant. But where 
the sense will not allow these noetons to be supplied the demu 
mono belongs to some clad which is, expressed ; as, He is to 
return, I intended to write to you, I saw the birds , fly. 
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REMARK 5. 

• As** is not unfrequendy found before the demi-mono; as, 
e heat was so intense as to render travelling almost impossi- 
This is a very improper application of as; the word 
ich the nature of the proposition requires, is «* that.** The 
t was so intense that travelling was almost impossible. 

' The heat was so intense,** expresses the cause, and the 
ct is that travelUng became almost intolerable. But as is 
er employed to indicate an i^ect. For instance : ** It rained 
ast as I could not attend," is not English. And the reason 
hat, as is never used properly when it is put before that 
10, or demi-mono, which expresses a consequence. 
Tected : It rained so fast that I could not attend. 

rhat is, it rained so fast, the consequence was that I could 
attend. 

i, B. — A nepoeclid, (conjunction) never belongs to the 
li-mono. 

REMARK 6. 

1. As well as. 
. As well a^ is a monodone wlien it is used much in the 
se of and; as. It is your duty as well as , , mine. [John, 
veil as his brother , ,) was there.] 

REMARK 7. 

Two words may be taken as one part of speech, where they 
used in the exact sense of one other word, provided the sub- 
ition of the one word for the two, does not charge the frame- 
k of the sentence. Where the substitution of the one for 
two, gives a mono more, or a mono less, or changes a poe- 
1 to a nepoe-clad, or vice versa, the two words cannot be 
3n as one part of speech. Hence, with accuracy cannot be 
;n as one part of speech, although accurately may be sub- 
ited for with accuracy, without any change in the sense. 

the suhsiitaiionoi accurately for with accuracy, changes the 
le-work of the sentence ; as, [John writes his copies] (with 
uracy,) 

The substitution of accurately would reduce the sentence to 
mono ; as, [John writes his copies accurately.] 

With accuracy,** and *^ accurately** are not syilanymousin 
tax: hence one cannot be analyzed like the othdir 

6* 
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REMARK 8. 

1. As is not a monodone where it is a corm. As may be 
considered a corm when same, such, much, or many, is found in 
the mono that is superior to the mono to which a« belongs; 
as, [Henry has such fruit] (as I Uke.) 

The philosophy of the thing is this — when " such** is used 
for that, this, those, these, or the, ** as** is put for which ; as, I 
have such fruit a« you like. 

That is, I have that kind of fruit which you like. 

Still, however, if all ellipses should be filled in this, and, 
similar constructions, as could not be parsed as a corm; as, 
[John has such fruit] (as that fruit is) {which I like.) 

2. ^ is a corm where it is improperly used for which ; as, 

1 1 

[John said nothing] (<m (I know) of.) 

[John said nothing] (of which) (I know anything.) 

REMARK 9. 

When, as, while, then, before, after, where, there, as longt 
until, &c., never belong to tnat mono which acts as a commen- 
tary upon them; as, 

1 1 1 

[When (the clock struck ten,) I went] (to church.) 

" When,** in itself, is indefinite. Hence this word can not 
tell at what time I went to church. But, as this word, when, 
is made definite by the mono, " the clock struck ten,** it be- 
comes abundantly competent to indicate the exact time that I 
went to church. The monos that make these words, which 
in themselves are extremely vague, competent to indicate an 
exact time, or place, are called the qualifying monos. ** The 
clock struck ten,** is the qualifying mono of " when,** in the 
above case. 

REMARK 10. 

" He is both virtuous, and , , brave." 

112 12 2 2 2 

He is both virtuous, and he is brave. 

The mono which both gives, is this, ** and he is brave.** To 
this mono, both belongs. Both is employed to indicate the sub- 
junction of an entire mono ; and the mihd is so much under 
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e influence of this iiidication, that it would be much disap* 
limed, was' this predicated mono withheld ; as, He is both 
rtuous: well what else? And he is brave. 

The same remark applies to Not only — but. Neither — nor. 
ither — or, &c. 

Not only is a monodone where it is followed by but; as. Ho 
not only learned but he is good. (Not only belongs to the 
QUO ; *' but he is good,^'*) 

Neither is a monodone when it is followed by nor; as, He 
neither good, nor learned. Neither belongs to the mono, 
lor is he learned." 

Either is a monodone when it is followed by or; as. He was 
iher with John, or with James. Either belongs to the mono, 
or he was,^^ 

REMARK 11. 

It is contended by the old school Grammarians that and 
tually connects two single individuals, and thus constitutes 
urality; as, 

1. I, and he are, 

2. I, and thou are. 

The use of are, for is, in the first, and are, for art, in the 
cond, sentence, is opposed to propriety in speech, and to 
ilution in grammar. Are never can be made to have any 
mstructive relation with he — he are/ Nor can are hold any 
mstuctive relation with thou — thou are/ 

It is pretended, however, that /, and he, are united by and, 
e it so, though it is not so. Now, if these two pronouns are 
lited, they have become one — singular. Can the plural num- 
jr be formed by putting two words into one ? 

It is a truth which is worthy of the admiration of the philo- 
gist, that the verb which affirms of John, cannot affirm of 
imes unless both individuals are embraced in one, and the same 
tcm, or noun ! If these individuals are mentioned in different 
ords, whatever is said, predicated, of them, must be said, must 
J predicated, in different monos; as, "John, and James are 
ck.' 

That is, John is sick ; and James is sick, 

«* John, and James are sick." 

Something is here affirmed of John; and somethngis affirmed 
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of James. Are, however, makes but one affirmation ! 
are two |)ersons, John, and James : and, that something n 
affirmed of both, there must be two affirmations ! Are 
but one affirmation — and this one affirmation concerns 
only. Hence, if there is not an are understood, nothing 
ever is said of James ! 

When two, or more tilings are denoted separately, tl 
no plurality; as, " /, and he are, /, and thou are." 

Here the individuals are denoted separately, hence, 
llierc appears, from a slight glance, to be but one affirmal 
a sentence, there are in truth two. One is made by exp 
words, the other by implied ones : 

[I, (and he , ) are,] [I, (and thou , ) are. 

See the large work. Book I. pp. 116, 130. Book III 
Introduction. 

REMARK 12. 

That is never a monodone. 

REMARK 13. 

That is always a corm where its frame^work rank wi 
allow of the substitution of the; as, "Now, I know th 
Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite for my pi 
The, here, camiot be substituted for that. 

REMARK 14. 

That is a corm where it is used in the relation of wh 
which ; as, the lad that wishes to learn English Syntith 
This is the book that he needs — who wishes — which he i 

REMARK 15. 

Of, for, ^^ which i«," ^Hhe consequence is,^^ save, in, 
'* it happens,"*^ may have something to do with that whei 
is a corm where the old school grammarians call it a conjui 

REMARK 16. 

That is a corm where it is used as the representative c 
or more, nionos which follow it ; as, " That man is mort 
never been denied," " I have heard that the Greeks de 
the Turks." 

1. What has never been denied? That has never 
denied. What is it which infuses a distinct meaning into 
•*Jtfai» is mortaV^ 
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2. I have heard what ? that. What does that represent ? 
*" Greeks defeated the Turks." 

REMARK 17. 

When that comes before monos which denote a purpose, 
some object in view, or some inducement for a certain measure, 
for is understood before it; as, 

1. "Then were brought unto him little children ( , that) he 
should put his hands on them, and pray." 

For what were the little children brought? That he might 
put his hands on them, and pray. Ah I were they brought ybr 
that? Yes, they were brought for that. 

REMARK 18. 

When that, as the plero of a mono, follows glad, confident, 
persuaded, assure, certain, &c., of is the true noeton ; as, 
** Paul was glad ( , that) Titus had come." 

REMARK 19. 

When that, as the plero of a mono, follows determined, re- 
Solved, &c., on is the true noeton ; as, " They resolved ( , 
that) he should pay the demand." 

REMARK 20. 

Where that comes before monos which express a result, an 
^ect, a consequence, " the consequence was,^'* is understood ; 
«us, "He was so ill ( , , ,) {that) he could not return," 
•♦Nature has so exquisitely modelled the human features ( , 

, ,) (thai) they are capable of the expression of the most 
secret emotions of the soul." 

REMARK 21. 

When that is used much in the sense of viz., and is not 
synonymous with "i^" ^^ which is,*^ is the noeton; as, 

" And he spake a parable unto them to this end, (99) 
that) men ought always to pray, and not faint." 

Note. — For the Antithetical character of this, that, these, 
and those, see Contrast, Book II. pp. 152, 3, 47. 

remark 22. 

Where that falls after " in order,^^ for is understood before 
that ; as, I jumped out i» order ( , that) I might aid my son. 
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This is not good: the mono, "in order ^^ or the mono, ^ 
that^^ should be omitted ; as, I jumped out in order to aid 
son. Or, I jumped out that I might aid my son. The omis^ 
of either mono, rids the sentence of the pleonasm which u 
mars it. 

^ REMARK 23. 

When nifiiB the only expressed word in an answer to aqv 
tion, it is not a. monodone, but a nepoecled; as, 

** Did you go to the city last week I" [" , , no.^^] 

In this relation the t is omitted ; not becomes no. When 
mono is rendered plenary, no itself should be rendered pi 
ary; as, 

"Did you go the city lasrt week?" ["/ did not."] 

REMARK 24. 

After is a monodone where it does not mean time. Aj 
gives nepoeclads only, which should be plenary, or nearly so; 

1. "He was called after his uncle." 

2. " He made this machine cfter that model." 

3. " Have you come cfter your book ?" 

REMARK 25. 

When after signifies time, it is not a nepoeclide, not a | 
position, but a nepoecled, an adverb, belonging to the poecla 
or verb, in the superior mono ; as, 

1 11 

[After (these things were ended,) Paul purposed (in 

1 1 2 

spirit,) to go] to Jerusalem, saying, after I have been then 

2 2 2 2 

must also see Rome. 

1. Paul purposed after to go. 

2. (I must also see Rome after.) 

REMARK 26. 

When before does not mean time, it is a monodone, and gi 
nothing but 7ie/)oecZad5 / as, 

1. "He stood before his desk." *. l^ 

2. '* He was not behind, but before We&\ 
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REMARKS. 

4r€r, and heforcj are often improperly nsed, even by good 

"He that Cometh {after wie,) is preferred before me; for he 
^as [before me.") 

The construction of this verse is not correct. Hie word, after j 
Bootes time^ and is a nepoecledy not a nepoeclieUtf not a pre- 
position. In the second instance, the word, before^ means time, 
^d is a nepoecledj not e nepoeclide. The plerocornij mf , 
!ien, should give place to /; 

[He (that cometh after) (I come,) is preferred] (before me ;) 
hr he was before) (/ was.) 

When before means place, prefexcnce, or superiority, it is a 
*poeclide; in other instances it is a nepoecled. 

When after, and before, signify time, the poeclads which 
llow them, may be letl in the implenary state ; as, 

1. [**Now, q/Sfer (two days , , ) he departed thence,] 
nd , went) (into Galilee.") 

2. f" After (these things , , ) Jesus wenti over the sea 
* Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias." 

3. l^* After (these things , , » ) Jesus walked] in 
alilee." 

4. [" TAcn Je«/5 (six days) 6e/bre (the passover , , , ) 
im€] to Bethany." 

In all instances like these, the old school grammarians parse 
fter, amd before, as prepositions, nepoeclides. Yet, in every 
istance where the poeclad is plenary, they parse after^ and 
fore, as adverbs, nepoecleds: 

1. l^^ After (these things were ended) Paul purposed] in tlie 
)irit, &c." 

But, although they call after, in this case, by the proper name, 
ley uniformly conject it to the wrong po-e-clade or verb: they 
ly that (ifter is an adverb, belonging to were ended/ Hence 
lis nepoecled is said to quahfy the very words which actually 
lalifyit! ^^ Were ended" renders cfter definite, that after 
ay point out the time of Paul's purposing. 

Observe, — "He began after he," is English. But, "he 
>mmenced before him" "I began after her" is not English, 
It custom. * V * 

The pupil should ImipAnitted, however, to follow custom in 
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speaking, and writing. But, that he may know what the ^^f'i 
structive genius of the language is, which, in many case^f ^1^ 
totally disregarded by custom^ he should carefully correct ^ i*^ 
numerous errors which were originally committed through ^f^ r^ 
ranee, and afterwards continued by habit. 

REXARK 27. 

In. With. 
In is omitted where tavght is used instead of instructed; an, 
lie was tavght , grammar. That is, he was imtrticted IH 
grammar. 

1. With is omitted where handed is used instead ofsenei; 
as, he was handed , a drink. That is, he was served wm 

a drink. 

2. With is omitted where rtiUed is used, instead of pre- 
sented; as, he was willed , a house and lot. That is, he 
was jMresented with a house, and lot. 

3. With is omitted where give is used in the sense of prt" 
sentedy favored, or rewarded; as, "he was given , ahiBh 
dred pounds for his land" — ^"he was given , an apple"— 

That is, " He was presented with a hundred pounds for his 
land." " He was presented with an apple." 



REMARK 28. 

When the name of the act is denoted in a corm form, with is 
understood in the nepoeclad which is founded on this coiin; as, 

1. "Let me die ( , the deaih) of the righteouis." 

2. "They dream ( , strange dreams.'''* 

REMARK 29. 

Round and About. 
In general, when round and about come together, the nepoe- 
clads which they give, are quite implenary, and are sustained 
by poeclads understood ; as, 

1. ["They went] {round ,,)(,,) {about the 
camp.") 

2. ["And there went out a fame] (of him) (through all the 
region) ( , » ) {round ,,)(,,) {about , .'*) 

(All the region) {which lay) (round the country) {that was) 
(about him.) 
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- REMARK 30. 

J'^hen about is conjected to the dendmono, the demimono, 
■^ ahtnU together, constitute a nepoeclad ; as, «* Paul was 
{about to-open-his-mouth.") 

/ REMARK 31. 

When two monodones of the second class come together, the 
-^poeclad which is given by the /r«*, has notliing expressed^ 
m the monodone itself; as, ««Call the dog {from , , ) 
( , , ) (under the table." 
(From the place) (which is) (under the table.) 

REMARK 32. 

Of. 

When worth is used in the sense of value^ both ncpoeclads 
should be written without of; as, 

1. [" The hat is] ( , worth) ( , six doUars.") 

** He is not worth my notice," is not English. In all similar 
eonstructions in which moral worth is the leading idea, worthy 
should be used. 

REMARK 33. 

When value is used, of should be expressed in both nepoe* 
clads ; as, [** The hat is] (of the value) {of six dollars.") 

1. ["James was told] ( , the truth.^*) 

2. [" Samuel was asked] ( , a questionJ*^) 

In deciding upon the true noeton of an ellipsis, the exact 
sense is the standard by which to judge : 
" John was asked ( , a question.") 

From a partial examination, one would be inclined to the 
opinion that ^to answer" is the legitimate noeton of this ellipsis. 
But, from a Jtdl examination, he would, in all probability, 
select with. John was not asked to answer a question. But 
he was presented with a question. A question was put to him— - 
presented to him ; hence he was furnished with it. 

That the expression of with mars the euphony of the sentence, 
is readily admitted. So, also, does the expression of every 
noeton^ mar the euphony of the language : 

1. He got ( , me) a book 

2. He got (for me) a book. 

1. [John got what ,](,,)(, he wanted.) 
■ . 7 
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2. [John got what thing] {it was) (which he wanted.) 

1. [Let , him , go.] 

2. Jjet thou him to go. 

" James was told ( , the truth.") 

It may be said, particularly by those who pretend that *^the 
house is huildingy^ is bad English, because the house is not 
active^ that '* James was told the truthj^ is marred with gross 
impropriety. They may say that, James was not <o2c{---the 
truth was told to him. But, what does told^ as used in this 
sentence, mean ? Told is used in the sense of ** informed.^* 
The problem, then, for the grammarian's solution, is, whether 
James was informed^ or whether the truth was informed! 
James was told of the truth. 

REMARK 34. 

1. What is said of those monos which contain mine^ ihine^ 
his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, whose, what^ whateveTf and 
whatsoever ? 

These words may fall into every kind of mono : but the 
trones, poeclads, and nepoeclads, in which they are found 
are almost always implenary. This is not so generally the 
case with the monos in which its and his are used. The abore 
words are clades, mere branches, and must have some trufik, 
some corm expressed, or understood, on which to place ^framt' 
work dependence. These words, however, are of that 
class of clades, which can give their full import to the reader, 
without any expressed corm on which to depend for i\iev[ frame- 
work support. The following are others of this class : 

neither, either, all, such, former, first, latter, little, some, 
much, more, any, this, these, thai, those, few, many, one, two, 
three, oldest, which, both, &c. These frequently come by 
ellipsis, before of; as, I saw many of the men. 

That is, many men of the men ; or many individuals of 
the men. 

I have no excuse but that of sickness. 

That is, but that excuse of sickness. That, here, is used to 
avoid the use of ^* the excuse.^* I have no excuse but the excuse 
of sickness. 

1. " I will get your books (if you will get mine , ,") 

2. " My eyes are not so good (as are thine , .") 

3. His books are newer than ours , are.") 
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^* My seat is higher (than here , is.") 
• " Is there any tea in market which is better than yours 



is? 



^. ** The gentlemen over the way have a large quantity of 
fea— hut I do not know whether theirs , is better than ours 
. is." 

7. ** Whose , is this , " ? 

8. •* What , shall I get you?" 

9. ** Whatever , you please." 

10. [But I wish to get whatsoever , ] you need." 
The corms of his^ and its , are generally expressed. 

''"' Neither , (of the books,) is new."] 
" But either , (of them) will answer."] 
'• All , , (of the company,) must attend."] 
"" Such , (of them) (as can,) wiU."] 



" The former , (of these two propositions,) is not 



" The/r»e , 
'" The last , 
" The latter 



(of the six , ) is sound."] 
(of ihem,) however, is unsound."] 
(of the two apples,) is ripe."] 
" Give (me) a little , ] (of the pie.") 
" Shall I send (you) some , ] (of the pudding?") 
"** Much , (of what , ) ( , f ) ( , was 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
sound."] 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 

said,) was not understood."] 

** I will take a little more , ] of the pudding.) 

"Did any , (of the gentlemen) return ?"] 

Afew y (of them) returned.] 

" Which , (of these two children,) is the older , ?" 

** The eldest , (of my three sons) is now here." 

" Are both , (of your daughters) well ?"] 

REMARK 36. 

Which 18 generally a corm ; it is not a corm, however, where 
it stands conjected to a corm either expressed, or understood ; as, 

1. « Which man shall I call ?" 

2. " Which of these books will you have ?" 

3. They were in " considerable doubt as to which , was 
the true Missouri." 

In the following, which is a corm : 

" There was a bifurcation which threw them into consider- 
able doubty" &c, 



22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
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REMARK 37. 

Of- 
When the is omitted in the superior mono, before the dmtOi' 
five corms which have tlie ing termination, of is withheld firoia 
the inferior mono ; as, 

1. (In , writing) ( , letters) [I learn to compose.] 

2. " He is impatient (at , having) ( , nothing) to do. 

Remark. — Of is also a noeton in the inferior mono when 
his, or a similar cIado» is expressed in the superior ; as, *^Eii 
making ( , a will) is important to us all/' 

1 1 2 2 

[^ I remember well, his (one day,) telling] me ( « that) his 
friend had been to Europe." 

'remark 38. 

When the nepoeclad, founded upon corms ending with self, 
and selves^ and is introduoed by jg^, to shew that the person 
mentioned, acts not by proxy , but in his own proper person, 
breaks its superior mono, o/* should be omitted; as, 

1. [" John ( , himself) went"] 

2. [" God ( , himself) is the author] (of this oniverse.") 

3. (<* Witli which) (the apostles ( , themselves) were en- 
dowed.") . 

remark 39. 

1. When the nepoeclad, founded on the subject which \s 
changed from one state to another, breaks the superior mono, 
of should be omitted ; as, 

1. ['• They made ( , him) a good boy."] 

" They hare made ( , him) their President."] 

•* Her teachers have made ( , her) a good sdimar."] 



2. 
3. 



remark 40. 



2. Where the oepoedad founded on the subject which is 
changed from one state to another, does not break the superior 
mono, of should be expressed ; as, 

1. [They made a good boy] (of him.) 

2. [" We have made good horses] (of them.") 

3. [" The people have made-a President] (of him.") 



\ 
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REMARK 41. 

. during 18 often a noeton of a nepoeclad which is founded <m 
^««ic/ as, '* Henry has travelled ( , six days) on foot." 

REMARK 42. 

By. 

1. When the nepoeclad which is introduced to measure the 
exact amount of the overplus^ breaks the superior mono, by 
should be omitted ; as, 

1. (The tea is ( , six pounds) too heavy.] 

2. I** James gave ( , a thousand dollars) too much."] 

2. When the nepoeclad which is introduced to measure the 
oyerplus, does not break the superior mono, by should be 
expressed ; as, 

1. [" The tea is too heavy] (by six pounds.") 

2. [«« James gave too much] (by a thousand dollars.") 

RWfARir 43. 

Into. 

1. In some instances where the nepoeclad is founded on the 
thing made, or to be made, into is understood ; as, " Command 
that these stones be made ( , bread.") 

2. In many instances where the generic po^'clade^ or cerft, 
is involved in the specific one, the monodone which Would be 
expressed, was the generic po-e-clade used, is understood; as, 

1. "Thomas */n/f* ( , a soldier.") 

The generic po-e-clade is, turns^ or converts^ and is involved 
in struts^ the specific one. Struts^ here, does not mean the 
mere act of strutting, as in " John struts about the rooms." 

In the following, struts conveys the idea of turning, or con" 
verting into: 

Thomas struts a soldier. 

That is, he tums^x converts himself into a soldier by strutting. 
Thomas struts inio a /soldier. 

REMARK 44. 

To, or into. 

Where h^fiomes is used in ther sense of ^^ grows to,*^ or 
•* grows iniOf^ or " turns to,^ or " turns into^^ to or into is witln 

7» 
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held from the nepoedad that is founded on the thing into which 
the subject grows, or turns ; as, 

1. A calf becomes ( , an ox.) 

2. A child becomes ( , a man.) 

3. John has become ( , a christian.) 

4. The water became ( , ice.) 

RKMARK 45. 

Entire monos are oAen noetons. 

The trone, 
may be a neoton where ai'4o is used as one part of speech; as^ 

[<*,,,,] {As4o the works of my predecessors, the 
shortness of the time since their commencement, and the diffi- 
culties attending philological inyestigation, forbid the b^ef that 
they have attained that degree of excellence to which £n|^ 
syutithology may be carried. \li may be observed»1 

BEMARK 46. 

The poecladj 

is often a noeton where some word in the wb mono, y 
omitted, and which cannot be supplied without the introductioB 
of anentire |7oec^(2/ as, 

1. ["Henry purchased what , ] ( » » ) ( ♦ he 
wanted.") 

2. [« Give (me) what .](,•)(,! want ;) (and 
I will return.") 

3. [What ) ( ) f ) ( , y 9 to do,) we could not 
teU."] 

The entire poeclad : ^Ht wasJ^* 

REMARKs.-^It is the common practice to exchange wkai for 
that which. But surely none will say that this exdiange is a 
solution of the word! Thatf and which take the place of what. 
These words are parsed, and what is thrown out t Now, if the 
parsing of that, and which, can be considered a parsing of tehat, 
the parsing of a word is something entirely different from any- 
thing of which I have a conception. Let us take the true 
method, which, I believe, is the following: 

He got what he wanted. 

That is. He got what thing it was which he wanted. Hie 
word, whaty is a nepoedede, an adjective, belongiiig to 4^11^9 
understood. 
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The calling of words cobipound relatdtes, and then throwing 
them from &e sentence, is certainly a queer voay cf parsing, 
them! 

'* But they understood not what he spake unto them." 
Here the old school grammarians call what a compound rela- 
tive , and reject it for thaiy and which. The translator, however, 
has rendered this sentence full; and, in doing so, he has 
demonstrated that what is not a plero corm of any kind, but a 
mere nepoecledcy an adjective. 

*« But they -understood not (what things) (they were,) (which 
he spake) (unto them.") 

The poecladf 
is often a noeton introduced to sustain a sub mono; as, 

1. (*• By grace) ( , , ") [are ye saved] (^through faith.") 
[Ye are saved] (by grace) ( » t ) (through faith.) 

Gnometic Reading :~-{which cometh) (through faith.) 

2. [I saw a pin] ( , , ") {*^on the floor.) that lay. 

3. [** A tap ( , , , «) («on his shoulder) drew his atten- 
tion] (from me.") thai was made* 

' 4. ['* Do you know a man] ( , , *) (*by the name) (of 
James.") who goes. 

Nepoeclads, 
are oflen noetons where the specific mono implies the generic ; 
as, 

1. ["The boy was called] ( ,,,)(, John.") 

2. \^ The army is (,,,)(, ten thousand men) 
strong."] 

3. [I have some recollection] (of his father's being) ( , , 
, )( , a judge.)* 

4. [" The waH is ( , , , ) ( , six feet) high."] 

5. [" The board is (,,,)(, an inch thick.'*] 

6. [" The boy is (,,,)(, ten years) old."] 

7. [" He counted his army] (»»♦)(» "*^) (^7 
man.") 

8. [Henry rode] (,,,)(, day) (after day.) 

9. [« They stood] (,,,)(, one ,) (by 
another , .") 

10. [^ The diildren were arranged] (»,))(, one 
, ) (after another , .") 

» See Appeal, pp. 192-3. 
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11 ent] (,,,)( , one , ) (after 

another , .") 

12. "They marched (,,,)(, two • ) (b]f f 
two , .") 

13. ["John fell] (,,,)( , neck) (and , , ) 
(,,,)(, heels.") 

14. The tea weighs (,,,)(, six pounds.) 



I. The specific monos. 



{John,) ( , ten thousand men,) ( , judged) ( , iti 
feet,) ( , an inch,) ( , ten years,) ( , man) {by man,) 
( > d^y) ipfl^T day,) ( * one , ) {after another , ,) 
( , two , ) {by two » ») ( » neck,) ( , Aeeb.) 

n. The generic monos. 
(by the name,) {to the amoxmt,) {in the office,) {in the order,) 

REMARK 47. 

Who, and whom may be found in the interrogative trone; 
as, Who is he ? Whom did you call ? 

Which, and that may be in a trone, when they are meie 
clades ; as. Which man came ? That book is mine. 

REMARK 48. 

Though, rarely, if ever, gives a trone, except where yd 
introduces a poeclad; as, [Though he was rich;] {yet he be- 
came poor) (for our sakes.) 

(Though he was rich,) [he became poor] (for our sakes.) 
[He became poor] (for our sakes) (though he was rich.) 

Thus it is seen what an influence a little word may produce 
in reducing the rank of a mono. 

REMARK 49. 

When the poeclad, given by but, is in the main, a mere 
repetition of the trone, or of a poeclad, nothing should 

be expressed, but the words which are not found in the 
trone, or in the poeclad ; as, [John is] (the brother) (of 
J^mes;) {but , , not){ , , ) (of Stephen,) [" Man shall 
not live (upon bread) alone;] {but , , , ) (upon every 
word) (which proceedeth out) (of the mouth) (of Cfody") [He 
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1 1 1 

(that entereth (into the sheep-fold,) not) (by the door;) (but , 
climbeih vp) some other way,) is a thief.] 

REMARK 50. 

When and occurs between two monos of address, it does not 
belong to either mono of address, but to a poecladj modelled 
after the trone^ or after that poeclad to which the mono of 
address is conjected; as, 

(** Men,) (brethem,) (and) (fathers,) [hearken , ."] 
[Hearken ye,] (men;) (and hearken yc,) (brethren;) (and 
hearken ye^) (fathers.) 

The first poeclad is all understood. 

REMARK 51. 

Whoever^ Whosoever, Though, and Although, 

1 . Whoever, is rarely, if ever, found in trones. 
Whoever would learn grammar as it is, must study it as it is. 
(Whoever would learn grammar) (as it is) [he must study it] 

(as it is.) 

2. (" Whosoever believeth) [ , shall be saved."] 

3. Who, which, thai, as, whom, and whomsoever, are rarely, 
if ever, found in cormotenes, 

RULES, 

For adding poeclads by such noetons as " who am," " who 
was,'* « who has,'' " who vnU'' " who will be,'' " which is," 
''that is," " that were," " which are," " as was," " that had," 
" and I was," " and he is," ," and they are," " /," ** thou," 
" he," *'they," " who," Ac, &c. 

RULE I. 

Where another poetene is in exact harmony with the true 
construction of the sentence, a poeclad should be added; as, 

1. ["There was a man] ( , , sent) (from God.") 

2. " He was there] ( , , , sick,) (and , , friendless.") 
8. [" Those , ( , going) (before,) tarried] (for us,) (at 

Troas.") 

The noeCon is, who, or they — who going, or they going. 

The principle is this : 

Every additional poetene is a new mono, whether that po- 
etene is expressed, or implied^ 
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4. (" He being wise) [we gave heed] (to his advi&K^') 
'* He being unse*^ i> as much an affirmation as va^we-g^ 

heed^"^ or as is " H€ wa» trise." 

5. [" I found John . ] ( > ♦ reading his book.") 
[I fijund J[phn when] (he was reading his book.) 
It would not comport with tlie sense to say — 
I found John who was reading his book. 

6. [*« John had his horse shot] (under him.")* 
It would pervert the sense to make an additional mono: 
[Jolm had his horse] (which was shot) (under hini.) 

7. [" James had his arm shot oft*."] 

8. [Nathaniel had a horse stolcXi.] 
A poeclad would change the sense : 
[Nathaniel had a horse] {which was stolen.) 
He had possession of a horse which was stolen, is not the 

idea: he had a horse stolen, ■* 

9. [A pir^ (of the Seneca Indians,) came to war] (i 
the CatawbeSi) ( ' , , bitter enemies) (to each-other.) 

Eachf and other must be taken togetlier as a corm* 

'' .'• :.- nVLE II. 

When there is no additional poetene in tlie sensCf all the 
words must be included in one mono ; as, 
!• [" I found him sick."] 

2. « [We found them friendly."] 

3. [" He was found dead."] 
The introduction of a poeclad, would pervert the true idea: 

1. I found him who was dead. 

2. We found them who were friendly. 

CORMIFIED MONO, AND CORMIFIED DEMIMONO. 

« At length,'' ''at large'' ''at least," "by all means'' "in 
fine," "in short," "at all," &c., are all distinct monos. 
Have you hurt yourself? [ , , Not , , ] (cU all,) 

1. Whea one, or more monos, bear a corm relation to a clade 
in another mono, the mono, or monos, become a corm of the 
odier mono ; as, [He said " ihey-will-reverence-my'Son,"] 
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* " His horse shot," is the nepoecorm of had, (See Book I. 
large work, p. 181.) k 
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He -9i^ what ? *• they will reverence my aon.^* This mono, 
tien, is taken as one thing, as one long word, as the nepoeconn 
^f said. 

The Demimono. 

!2. Wlien the demimono bears a corm relation tsi a clade^ the 
iemimono is, in relation to the clade, a corm } as* 

1. [" What went ye out] (for to-see.'*) 

[To-SEE-ouR-FRiENDs is pleasingJ] 

Here, ** to «ee," is the corm of the clade, for. And, " To 
tee our friendB^ is the corm of the clade09 i«, and pleasing. 

SPECIMEN. 

[He saic? (where-art-thou f) ] 
A plenary imbroken cormotene. 

" Where art thou.'' 

A plenary unbroken ])oeclad, the nepoecorm of said, first 
Itak, uni idios, belonging to the first part of the •ormotene. 
CWmetic reading : [He said] (where art thou.) ' 

JBXERCISES. 

1. [He said where art thou 7] . . .\ 

" where art thok f* 

2. [He said they will reverence my son."] 

" they will reverence my son.'* 

3. [His disciples asked (of him) trAo did sin 71. 

" who did sin ?* 

4. Jesus saith (to Simon Peter) lovest thou me ? 

" lovest thou me ?" 

5. [And l^eter said Lord, thou knowest all things."] 

(*^Lord) (thou knowest all things.") 

6. [But now ye seek to kill me,] , 

(to kill me.) 

7. [" They said Abraham is our father.] 

(Abraham is our father.) 

8. [Jesus said if ye were Abraham's children^ ye would do 
the works of Abraham.] 

(** If ye were Abraham's children,) (ye would do the works) 
(of Abraham.") 

9. [It is divine] (toforgive-our-enemie^.) 
10. I desivG yto-return-nmc,;] * 
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11. lyTo^etunMiowj is my desire J] 

12. [is ytO'give^rihutef (unto Caesar) lawful ?] * 

13. [/ wish (for yto-retum-immediately.; ) ] 

14. {For (tiM'etumrimmediately) ) is (for yto-obey-hU-or' 
ders.j) 

15. [/wish] {for yto-obey-his-orders.f) 

16. I desire ytfHHfey-his-orders./] 

17. [It is said that] (the President is sick.) 

18. [** Now we know thcU] {thou hast a devil y) 

19. [Have yoM read (the- Sonship-qf- Jesus-Christ ?)] 

' The titles of books, &c., which comprise two or more words, 
are corms ; as, " Brown's Remains^ •* Report of Sunday 
Schools,''* " Edwards on Redemption^* " Sonship of Jesut 
ChHstr 

Every syllabane that cannot be monoized according to the 
preceding Rules, and principle is not good English.'* 

REMARKS. 

There are many sentences, which, to an old school gram- 
marian, appear to be good English, that are so incorrect that 
they cannot be monoized. Among them are the following : 

1. ** He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 
3. " He that formed the ear, can he not hear ?" 
3. '< A little while, and ye shall not see me ; and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me, because I go to the Father." 

1. He in the first, and in the second, should be kim, 

2. Both hints, however, shotild be rejected as pleonasms. 

1. [Let , him (that hath ears to hear , ) , hear 

2. [Can he (that formed the ear,) not hear , ?] 

3. [After (a little while shall have parsed) ye shall not see 
me ;] (and again / say) {after (a little while shall have passed) 
ye shall see me,) (because I shall go) (to the Father.) 

[After (a little while , , , ) ye shall not see me;] ( 
again , , ) (ailer (a little while » » f ) ye shall see 
me,) because I , go] (to the Father.) 

The following are bad : 

1. " Conduct in such a way as that you will secure the 
friendship of all." 

Conduct yourself in such a way as will secure to you the 
friendship of all. ^ 
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2. ^ He called ^fw the purpo9e^ that he might see his old 
firiends again." 

Omit, **for the purpose,''* 

As should not come before that, where that stands before a 
mono denoting a purpose, an object to be accomplished. 

TO THE LEARNER. 

As a thorough knowledge of Book I., is necessary to enable 
the pupil to study Book II. with ease, no pupil should attempt 
to study Book 11. until he shall have made himself well 
acquainted with Book I. 

The pupil should be required to give the monology of the 
poetene, before he attempts to give the epedendrology of the 
mono. 

Epedendrology should be well understood before Book II. is 
commenced. 



EPEDENDROLOGY. 

Ep-e-den-drology is the second part of dendrology, and 
respects the trunk, and the branch relation of the words of a 
mono. Ep^, from epea^^words. 

Dimsion of words under ep-e-den-drology, 
1. The words of a mono are divided under epedendrology 
into corms, and clades. 

1. Corm, from hormos, trunk, basis, foundation. 

2. Clade, from klados, branch, dependent part, an unfounda- 
tional word. 

I. corm. 

The cofm, or noun is a foundation word in the frame-work 
of a mono ; as, [He went] (unto the mount) (of Olives.) 

Remark. — What the trunk is to its branches in the frame- 
work of a tree, the corm, or noun is to the clades in the frame- 
work of a mono. 

8 
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II. CLADE. 

The clade is a word which has a branch dependence upon 
another word ; as, [He then went] {unto the mount) (of Olives.) 

Remark.—- What the branches are to the trunk, in the frame- 
work of a tree, the clades are to the corm in the frame-work of 
a mono. As some branches hold a direct relation to the trunk, 
so some clades hold a direct relation to the corm ; as, [He then 
went"] (unto the mount (of Olives.) 

And as some branches hold an indirect, or remote relation to 
the trunk, but a direct, or close one to anotlier branch, so some 
clades hold an indirect, or remote connection to the conn, but a 
direct, or close one to another- clade ; as. He then went. 

I. POSITION OF CLADES. 

The position of a clade respects the place which it occupies 
in relation to its svper, or supers. (See super, p. 44.) 
The positions are juxta, disjuxta, and binal, 

1. The juxta position of a clade, is that place which is next 
to its super ; as, very much too cold weather. 

The super of very is much — the super of much is too— the 
super of too is cold — and the super of cold is weather. Each 
sub, therefore, stands next to its own super. 

2. The disjuxta position of a clade, is any place in the mono, 
which is more, or less remote from its super ; as. This large 
nev/ building was purchased (by John Beard.) 

The super of this, large, and purchased, is building. The 
super of by, is Beard, 

3. The binal position, is both the juxta, and the disjuxta; 
as, [Henry wrote tliat letter] (with a pen) (which I made,) 

"Binal" means both. Wrote is in both positions. Wrote 
has two supers, namely, Henry, and letters. This sub stands 
next to Henry — hence it is in the juxta position. It does not 
stand next to letters, however ; hence it is in the disjuxta. Wrote 
is, therefore, in the binal position. 

The supers o( made are which, and /. In relation to which 
made is disfuxta — but, in relation to /, 7nade is juxta. This 
clade, then, is in the binal position. 

II. RANK OF CLADES. 

The ranks of clades, are the frame-work grades which the 
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subs derive from their respective supers. The ranks are firsts 
secondf thirds fourth^ 6^c. 

Every sub whose super is a corm, is of the first rank ; as, 
celd weather, very large house, [Henry wrote that letter] 
(with a pen) (which I made.) 

2. Every sub whose super is of the first rank, is of the 
second ; as. Very high trees, Isaac wrote the letter accurately. 

3- Every sub whose super is of the second rank, is of the 
third ; as, Henry writes very accurately. 

4. Every sub whose super is of the third rank, is of the 
fourth ; as, very much too cold weather, how very fast James 
walks. 

5. Every sub whose super is of the fourth rank, is of the 
fifth ; as, This boy's mother's father's brother's son. 

III. IDIOS OF GLADES. 

The idios of a clade is its appropriation to some particular 
super, or supers in the frame-work of the mono. (Idios, pecu- 
liar to.) (See Glossary, Book H.) 

I. UNI IDIOS. II. PLUS IDIOS. 

1. The uni idios of a clade, is its appropriation to one super 
only ; as, cold water. 

2. The plus idios of a clade, is its appropriation to two supers ; 
as, Henry drank cold water. 

Drank gnomefies with Henry, and water. 

RULES. 

1. Every clade of the first rank must gnomefy with the 
corm, or corms which sustain it in the frame- work of the mono. 

2. Every clade of the second rank must gnomefy with the 
clade of the first, which sustains it in the frame-work of the 
mono. 

d. Every clade of the third rank, must gnomefy with the 
clade of the second, which sustains it in the frame-work of the 
mono. 

4. Every clade of the fourth rank, must gnomefy with the 
clade of Uie third, which sustains it in the frame-work of the 
mono. 

7. Every clade gnomefying with a mono, is of (be first rank, 
t/fii idios. 
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Every clade which gnomefiies with a whole mono, is of the 
firat rank, because the entire mono in relation to this one clade, 
is a corm. And every clade which belongs to a whole mono, 
is of the vni idios, because the mono with which the cladi 
gnomefies, is but one corm ; as, [" Henry went] becaitse (he 
was called.") 

** He was called^^ is the corm of because. This mono » 
but one corm-— hence because is of the imi idios. 

1. The ranks are denoted by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The uni idios by the erect posture of the figure : 2, 1. 

3. The plus idios, by the horizontal posture to ^ 

4. In this lesson, corms have no figures over them. 

SPECIMEN I. 

1 14 3 2 1 

1. [The fire is very much too hot] 

The, a word of the eladoB order, juxta position, first rank, uni idios, 
guomefying with fire. Goometic Reading : 7%e fire. Ruli L 

fire, a word of the eormoa order. 

t8, a word of the dados order,juxta position, first rank, uni idios, 
gnomefyiog with fire. Gnometic Reading : fire is. Rule L 

veri/, a word of the dados order, juxta position, ybur/A radk, uni idios, 
gnomefying with much, Gnometic Reading : very much. 
Rule IV. 

much, a word of the dados order, juxta position, third rank, uni idios, 
gnomefying with too. Gnometic Reading : much too. Rule III. 

too, a word of the dados order, juxta position, second rank, uni idios, 
gnomefying with hot. Gnometic Reading : too hot. Rule II. 

hot, a word of the dados order, disjuxta position, ^r«/ rank, uni idios, 
gnomefying with fire. Gnometic Reading : hot fire. Rule I. 

REMARKS. 

In giving the gnometic reading, no attention need be paid to 
the euphony of the words. The only object in reading the 
subs with their respective supers, is to demonstrate their yrame- 
work dependence; hence, if the process does mar the euphonyt 
it can produce no bad result: this will enable the pupil to decide 
the connection of words by the judgment instead of by the ear, 

John is writing letters. 
Gnometic Reading of writing ; John writing letters 
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11 3 2^ 

2. ** What , went ye out to see." 
Mf a word of the dados order, jtusta positioD,^rff/ rank, uni idios, 

gaomefying with thing, anderstood. Gnometic Reading : What 

thing. RuLB I. 
'tg, (anderstood,) a word of the cormos order. 
U, a word of the clados order, juxta position,^«^ rank, uni idios, 

gnomefying with ye. Gnometic Reading : ye tvent. Rule L 

a word of the cormos order. 
, a word of the elados order, disjuxta position, second rank, um 

idios, gnomefying with went. Gnometic Reading: went out, R. II. 

a word of the elados order, juxta position, second rank, uni idios, 

gnomefying with see, Gnometic Reading: to see. Rclk II. 

a word of the clados order, binal position, ^«^ rank, plus idios, 

gnomefying with i/e and thing, Gnometic Reading : thing see 

ye. Rule I. 

SPKCISfEir III. 

3. [What thing went ye out for to-see.] 
lai, a word of the clados order, &c. 
rig, a word of the cormos order. 
rit, a word of the clados order, &c. 

a word of the cormos order. 
', a word of the clados order, &c. 
*, a word of the clados order, juxta position, ySrs^ rank, uni idios, 

gnomefying with to-see-what-thing. 
ieC'What-ihing, a demimono of the cormos order. 

SPECIMEir IV. 

4. " And his disciples said, WhO'thenrcan-he-saved.^^ 

d, a word of the dados order, juxta position, ^r«/ rank,unt idios, 
gnomefying with its own mono. Gnometic Reading : << And 
his disciples said. Who then can be saved 1" Rule VII. 

, a word of the clados order, ju^ta position, ^r«^ rank, uni idios, 
gnomefying with disciples. G. Reading : his disciples. Rule I. 

dples, a word of the cormos order. 

dy a word of the clados order, juxta position, first rank, plus 
idios, gnomefying with disciples, and the cormified mono, 
** wlu) then can be saved 1" Gnometic Reading : disciples 
said, who'then-can-bC'SaYed 1 Rule I. 

ko-4hen can be saved, a mono of the cormos order. 

5. " PPJio then can be saved.^^ 

io, a word of the cormos order. 

«, a word of the clados order, juxta position, ^r*/ rank,u7it idios, 
gnomefying with its own mono. Gnometic Reading: then 
who can be saved. Who, thereforje, can be saved. Rule VII. 

I, a word of the clados order, di^uxta position, first rank, uni 
idios, gaomefying with who, G.Reading: who can. Rule I. 
a word of the clados order, diajuxta position, ^rs/ rank, uni 
idios, gnomefying with who. G. Reading : Who be. Rule X. 

edy a word of the dados order, disjuxta position, first rank, uni 
idios, gnomefying with who. G. Reading : who saved. Rule I. 
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1 2 H- 

They can not write letters. 

Every clade of the second rank mnit l>elong to one o 
first; hence, where there are two of .^ first, the sedse 
decide to which of the two the clade ojf * the second, be) 
In the above example, there are two 'of the first — can 
write. And the question is, to which of these two, not be] 
It is the province of not to deny the power, or ability to c 
act of writing. And to lead the mind to this sense of Ht 
pression, not has a figure over it corresponding in size U 
over can. Not, and never almost always belong to the 
which falls on the left hand. 

PREPARED EXERCISES. 

2 1 

Coal black cloth. 

2 1 

Strikingly green trees. 

I 13 2 1 

This fact is very well known. 

2 1 

- Grayish blue cloth. 

11 1 111 

Those, fine, beautifiil, young, green, straight trees. 

4 3 2 1 

How very fast James walks. 

to 

Henry drinks water. 

13 2 1 

I am most completely disappointed. 

4 3 2 1 

Very much too cold weather. 

1 14 3 2 1 

The weather is very much too warm. 

1 12^1 

Idle children will not learn their books. 

II 11 1. 3 2 

This large book has been wrilt^ long since. 
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1 12 1^1 

These boys have not, been writing their copies. 

• I 1 1 1 - , 
?|re have been laughing. 

11 I 

Ton have been walking. 

1111 
We shall have been walking. 

1 1 

Cold, (lark nights. 

2 1 

Marble ware house. 

2 1 

Cloud capt towers. 

1 111 21 

[The tea is ( ", six pounds) too heavy,] p. 77. 

Ill 
[Tom struts] ( , a soldier.) p. 77. 

1 1 1 

[Henry was crowned] ( , a king.) p. 77. 

1 1 1 

[Joseph became] ( , a scholar.) p. 77. 

1 11 11 

[The tea weighs] (,,,)(, ten pounds.) p. 80. 

1 111 121 

[The army is (,,,)(, ten thousand men) 

1 

rong.] p. 80. 

1 14 3 2 1 

The distance is very much too long. 

2 111 1 12^ 

[John then went] (for his book;) (but* he did not get it.) 

'l 2 ^ 

I have not written letters. 



■ ■ » - 

* But, a clade belongings to its own mono. 



Rule 7. 
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1 


2 H- 1 






He would not learn his lesson. 




He planted 


1 

a vineyard. 






Peter 


made 


Samuel's 


shoes. 


Samuel 


cut 


Peter's '*• 


hand* 


Lucy 


knits 


men's 


imtteus. 


Sally 


makes 


ladies' 


clothea. 


Julia 


studies 


Murray's 


I^OIJDS. 


Harriet 


read 


Homer's 


niiad. 


Men 


built 


SolomonV 


temple. 



■The following exercises are not prepared;' theve will 
how much the pupils know ahoi(t the subject. They 
first monoize every poetene. . '¥bej should 'di6D giTe 
Monodendrology, and the Epedendrology. * T ■* 

I. Charles saw hats, which he wanted. 

. 2. John saw the teacher who taught me. * 

3. " He that findeth his life shall lose it." 

4. " He that receiveth j^u, receiveth me." 

5. That book is the one which I read. 

6. The book which you see, is far off. 

7. How often does one feel the pangs of sin. 

8. That thing which that man has said, is that thing which 
that man should not repeat. 

9. The ones which you have, will please me. 

10. '^ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins which took their lamps." 

II. "On the margin of the Connecticut liver which runs 
near to the college, stood many majestic forest trees which were 
nourished by a rich soil." 

12. " When the bell rings, look , out for the can.'* . ' 

13. " Look ye out for the cars when the bell rings." *^ 

14. "Those, beautiful, young, fine, green, straight trees 
grew in that field which you see on the left hand side:" 

15. "An aged beggar who with trembling knees, 'stood at 
the gate of a portico from which he had been thrust hm the 
insolent domestic who guarded it, struck the prisoner's attention." 

16. "A certain emperor of China, on his accession to the 
throne of his ancestors, commanded a general release of all 
those , who were confined in prison for debt." 
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17. " Sweet was the sound when oft, at evening's close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

18. "The relation of sleep to night appears to have been 
ixpressly intended by our benevolent Creator." 

19. An old cloci^Jihai had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
kitchen without the giving to its owner, of any cause of 
tom^l^fimtj earlf an one summer's morning, before the family 
^as stirring, suddenly stopped. 

20. " Tfie value of Christian faith may be estimated from 
the consolatidiis whipb it affords. 

21. " Wtto would look back upon the history of the woxld 
ifith the eye of incredulity, after he having once read it with 

|toeyeoffii|*rV • .; 

ThefoUp^Jiilf/cx^rcisel^. ft the cormified mono, and the 
cormified deminiono, are deemed sufficient. 

I. Q" His disc^es said (who-then-can-he'saved ?")] 

%i [(•« TboU'SkaU'love'the^Lord'^) is] (the first command- 
DnenL) •',♦ 

3. [The first commandment is] (*' Thou- shall -love -the - 
Lord}') '-; . 

4* fThe first commandment is] {that) (" Thou shalt love the 
Lofd.) '. • 

9. [FoT'Ood-to-do-wrong is impossible.] 

6. [ft is impossible] (for God-to-do-wrong,) 

7. [Have you read] (the^SajMip-of-Jesus-Christ ?) 

8. [To'forgive'our'enemies ifi divine.] 

9. ffe is divine] (<o^org^t>e-owr-enemi6«.) 

10* TI demre (to-return'now.y] 

II. -[(DhrttiirtMiow) is] (my desire.) 

' 19* (Tfa (it^^w-trilmte) (unto Caesar) lawful?] 

' Id. £/ mrish (fdr (tiD-return-immediately.))] 

14. [(Far. (to^etum-immediately)) is] (for {to-obey-his- 
orders.)) 

The pupil should be thoroughly drilled in the various exer- 
cises of this book before he commences book XL The New 
Testament, any reading book, or even a news-paper will furnish 
idditional exercises in any variety. In fact no pupil should 
3ver read a poetene without monoizing it. 

I here repeat that the pupil should be well drilled in Book I. 
before he commences Book II. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Upon the following page will be found that branch 
of English Syntithology, which, in the old theory, 
is denominated punctuatiouy but which in the new, 
is called gnom-o-nology, 

GnomonologY is made from gnomon^ an index, 
and logos doctrine, principle, and means the science 
of those gnomons, or indexes which are appended to 
written, and printed sentences to indicate such cir- 
cumstances as the words alone can not express. 

Punctuation is derived from jtwnc/wm, a point (.). 
The period ( . ) is the only mark in punctuation, which 
was known to the ancients. This gnomon, which 
indicates that the sentence is finished,vis a point, a 
punctum. But is the dash ( — ) a point? Is the 
hand (DC?) a point? €s the double comma (" •^) 
a point ? Are brackets [ ], and parentheses ( ) points ? 
Is a star ( *) a point ? Is the interrogation (?) a point? 
Is the dagger (t) a point? Is the brace (-{ ) a point? 

The word, punctuation, does not signify the prin- 
ciple, the science, of these marks : it means the mere 
act of applying them. 

These marks have an indicative character — and 
they should have a name expressive of this character. 
They constitute a distinct part, branch, of English 
Grammar — whence they form a part of a science. The 
name of that portion of the science of speech^ which 
they form, should be derived from the general name 
of these characters as indexes. Therefore, the word, 
gnwa-o-nol-o-gy, is applied in this system. ( Gnomon, 
an index, and logos, doctrine, science, pHnciple.) 

Whether the word, punctuation, is appropriate, 
or not, is a point which every one can decide for 
himself. But the science which is called punctuation, 
can not be understood l^aiiy one without a thorough 
knowledge of MoNOLftor^und Dendrology. 
94 
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PART IV. 

GNOM-O-NOLOGY. (nom- 

LESSON I. 

Gnom-0-nology is the principles on which those 
gnomons, index marks, are applied, which are em- 
ployed in print J and writing only. 

The word, gnom-o-nologyj is constructed from the Greek, gnomon, 
an index, and logos, doctrine, principle. 

This word signifies a small part, attached to the main thing to 
point out, to indicate certain facts, events, or conditions. Thus the 
stile, or pin, of a dial, which indicates the hour of the day, is a 
gnomon. 

The stile which is erected perpendicularly to the horizon, to indicate 
the altitude of the sun, is a gnomon, .. 

The index of the hour circle of a glohe, is called a gnomon. 



NAMES. ONOMONS. 


NAMES. GNOMONS. 


Hyphen 
Comma 


9 


Index. m? 


^ 


Semicolon 


• 


Brace . 


> 


Colon 


• 
• 


^ 




Period 

Interrogation 

Exclamation 


• 

? 

• 


Ellipsis 

Acute accent ' 
Grave accent 


Dash 


— 


Breve ° 


Parenthesis 


() 


Dicer esis 


Caret 


A 


Asterisk * 


Paragraph 
Section 
Quotation 
Brackets 


§ 
[] 


Obelisk 

Double dagger 
Parallel 
Asterisks ^ 


t 

t 
r 

# 



These are the gnomons which are appended to written, and printed 
speech; and the act of appending them is called, gnom o-nize. 

To gnom-o-nize a sentence, Uien, itf t» apply to it, such gnomons 
as will indicate such facts, and circtungftincftB as the words idone can 
not express. . * . 
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1. HYPHENii {Styphtnj together.) 

1. The hyphen ( - ) is applied to ^ii}icate that the 
rest of the word, commences the next line. 

2. The hyphen is often used to indicate the simple 
words of which a compound word, is composed; as, 
tea^ot^ sea-water, 

3. The hyphen is sometimes employed to indicate 
the distinct syllables of a word; SLSfCon-tem-pla-tion. 

2. COMMA. {Kommaj a small part.) 

1. The comma often indicates some noeton word, 
or mono ; as, John received three dollars, and Stephen, 
six. 

2. The comma often indicates that the next word, 
or mono is not the intended super of this particular 
sub ; as, « This very, old man is your father.'' 

3. The comma is not unfrequently used to indicate 
an exchange of places between the sub, and the 
super; as, 

1. Last year, Johnson returned. 

2. In the beginnings was the word. 

3. Brown, David— No 90 South Fourth Street. 

4. The comma is often used to indicate a pause ; 
as, Henry went, but did not remain. 

Rule I. 

Every sub of the disjuxta position may have the 
comma; as, 

1. " The, good, old man was not, there.^^ 

2. Henry began to work for me, on last Monday, 

Note. TTie is not appropriated to good — Whence the comma after 
t&e, can do no harm.' ^' 

Good is not appropriated to old — hence the comma after good^ can 
do no harm. No comma, however, can be placed after old ; for this 
would prevent that appropriation of the clade, old, to the word, man, 
which the writer intends to make. 

The super of was, is man — hence no comma can precede toas. 

The super of not, is was — Whence no comma can fi>]Iow was. Bat, 
as the super of there, is teas, the conuna before there, does no violence 
to the relation of there with its super. 
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**Oft Uui Monday ^^ is ft sab whqM4n^r ia** Henry began,**^ 
The comma, theo, .which tluidB befinre this nepoedad, docs not 
separate this cM^m its trae super. And, as the comma does not 

separate it from jts true super, it may be employed without harm to 

either sense, or ooiistruction. 

Rule II. 

In general, no sub which has the juxta position^ 
can have a comma ; as, 

1. " The, good, old man was not, there/' 

2. ["The smi shines] (upon, every man) (who will 
receive, his rays) (from, the heavens) (which are) 
{above us.") 

Old^ toas, and not, stand next to their respective supers — Whence 
these sttbe can not have the comma. The following would not answer : 

The good old, man, was, not there. 

The, and ahinea stand next to their super — whence these subs can 
have no comma. The following is not good : 7%e, sun, shines. 

upon, everi/ man. 

Man is the super of upon, and of every. But, then, upon is of the 
disjuxta, and every of tne juxta position. Hence, while a comma is 
perfectly harmless after upon, it would be hurtful after every : upon 
every, man. 

[The sun shines] (upon every man,) 

For the same reason that there can be no comma after every, there 
can be none after the trone. The clad, upon every man, like the 
clade, every, stands next to its super, and, like every, rejects the 
comma, and every other mark which would have a tendency to cut it 
off from the-trone. 

Having shown where the comma may be put, and where it can 
fwi be put, it may now be well to show where it must be put. 

Rule III. 

Where a sub stands in juxtaposition with a word, 
or a mono, with which it will make sense, but not 
the sense which the writer wishes to express, the 
sub must be cut off from the Vord, or mono, by a 
comma; as, 

1. " I saw the veri/, old man whom you saw.*' 

The appropriation of very to old, would not express the sense of 
the writer — whence the appropriation of this clade to old must be 
prevented by the use of a comma. The writer wishes to say that he 
saw this very man. 

9 
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2. Johiiy Brown went to church. 

« - 

JAn M a nepoedad whose super is ^^Brmon toentJ* 

The word, John^ stands in juxtaposition with Brvum — and, wu it 

not cut off from Broion^ by tho eomma, it would be a dade^ aad 

gnomefy with the word^ Brown ; as, John Blown went to church. 
But this would not b»tbe sense which the writer wishes to express. 

The writer wishes, not to show what Srown went to church, but to 

make an address to John* 

3. He gave me a piece of an apple, which he found, 

^Which he found ^^ will gnomefy with the clad, of an appl^ ind 
also with the cormotene, " He gtffoe a pUee.** And, as my intodtion 
is, not to say that he found an apple, ImL 9. piece, I cut off the dad, 
which he found, from the clad, of an apple. The true grnometic 
reading of the clad, which he found, is — [He gave a piece] (which 
he found,) 

But, without the comma, the gnometic reading would be — [of an 
apple] (which he found.) 

What is the difference in sense betwf^en the two following poetrones: 

1. He gave me a piede of an apple which he found. 

2. He gave me a pieee of an apple, which he found. 

4. [*« He furnished the number] (of soldiers,) (which was 
necessary) (to the safety) (of the country.) 

The super of the sub, ** which was necessary,** is the trone. The 
gnometic reading is : 

[He lurnished the number] (which was necessary,) 

Writers, in general, would use who were, wliere I have employed 
which was. The word, number, however, is both ' uoi and 
impersonal. The number who, is not English. Did who represent 
soldiers, **who were** would be correct. That Awnitr is not a 
plus word, may be seen by attempting to apply « plural clade to it; 
as, tv)o number, six number, four number. Numbers is the jrfuB of 
number, Tkrep numbers. 

A number of persons, were present, is not English. A number 
were ! 

A number of persons waa present. 

Rule IV. 

Where the sense is so clear that the omission of the 
comma, can not render the writer's meaning doubtful, . 
the comma may be employed, or it may be with- 
held; as, 

[Henry went] (with me) (to the ship) (on last 
Monday.) Or — 
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Henry went with me, to the ship, on last Monday. 

** 7b the ship ** can not gnomefy with ** voith me,** The comma, 
then, is not absolutely necessary to carry this clad to the Trone. 

*^Oh last Monday** can not gnoBiefy with **t^the ship.^ Hence 
the comma before on^ is not necessary. 

« The sub must be cut off firoifii this mono, Ay a 
comma.' ^ Or — 

«« The sub must be cut off from this mono 6y a 
jomma/' 

Tb$ only mono which can possibly be the super of the sub, by a 
■o muna ^ in the cormotene. Still it is well enough to indicate by the 
KMnma, that this sub is oil appropriated to the dad with which it 
tends in juxtaposition. 

Rule V. 

Whete the sub interrupts its super, the place where 
;he breach of continuity begins, as well as that where 
It terminates, should be indicated by a comma ; as, 

[<< But, as the money urns Ttibf remitted^ nothing 
was done.'*] 

[*« Law, in its most confined sense^ \s a rule] of 
human action.*' 

["For I, through the law, am dead] to the law." 

[" For, of him, and through him, and to him, ue 
all things.''} 

In the ftUo^iaif crder, a comma ^fter for^ would be improper : 

For aU things are of him, and through him, and 
to him. 

The importance of this interpunction, depends moeh upon tlie 
length of the sub which interruptai and upon the extent of the inter 
tex^re of clad with dad. 

Where the sub is quite short, no interpunction is necessary ; as, 

[" The boys of this school are all well taught."] 
r^The law of nations is that collection] of prin- 
ciples, which regulates the intercouise among national 
communities.'' 

["The mind of man can not grow] without food.'' 

But, where tiie intertexture of clftd with clad, is somewhat extended 
by the iiiten^tion of subs which gradually fiill back from the 
trone, in rank, interpunction is important ; as, 
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[An aged beggar, taho^ with trembling knees, stood 
neavy struck the prisoner's attention.] 

[An old clock, which, for fifty years, had stood m, 
a farmer's kitchen, suddenly stopped.] 

Where the sub whidi interrupts its ovn super, is not broken by 
another sub, no intcrpunction is admissable ; as. 

An old clock, which had run for forty years, sud- 
denly stopped. 

" Fw forty years ** is a sub of the second rank» having ** lohich had 
run '* for its super. But, as this sub does not interrupt its super, no 
comma can be used. -i 

Remark. 

Where the place of interruption is the natural point 
of constructive contact between the super, and its sub, 
it should not be indicated by a comma ; as, 

" Who would look back upon the history of the 
world with the eye of incredulity, after having once 
read it with the eye of faith ? " 

The word, tifter is a member of the trone — Wha tooidd look 
back after. 

But it is thrown off from the trone by the intervention of a 
series of clads. The dads are, 

{upon the history) (jof the vforldy (uith the eye) {of incredulUy,y 

The true place of constructive contact between the trone and 
the clad, upon the history^ is at ** hack upon.** This will be rendered 
obvious from the gnomctic reading : * 

[Who would look back (upon the history) after} 

Not — Who would look hack after upon the history. 

The exact idea is, not after upon, but hack upon. The relation 
between back, and upon is too close, and natural, to admit the slightest 
interruption. 

Remark I. 

Where a sub stands in Juxtaposition with a word, 
or a mono, with which it must gnomefy to express 
the writer's true idea, the sub must not be cut off 
from the word, or mono by a comma ; as, 

1. " I saw a very old man." 

2. ^^John Brown went to church." 
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3. " He gave me a piece of the apple which he 
found.** 

1. 3. What is Uie dxfierenoe in idea, between the two £)llowing 
poetrones ! 

1. He gave me a piece of an apple, tohich he found. 

2. He gave me a piece of an apple which he found, 

1. What is the difference between the two following sentences ? 

1. He gave me a piece of an apple, which he found. 

2. He gave me a piece of the apple which he found. 

1. In the first, the clad, which he founds may be apjnropriated to 
the trone by catting it off from the mono with which it stands 
in juxtaposition ; as. 

He gave me a piece of an apple, which he found, 

2» In the second, the clad, which he founds can not be cut off firom 
the clad with which it stands in juxtaposition. 

The word, tAe, in the clad, of the apple, introduces the clad, which 
he found, to particularize the apple to which the alludes. As the suh, 
wokich he found, is employed to point out the apple which the is 
unable to particularize, this clad can not be severed from the mono 
in which this apple is mentioned. 

4. I saw three of the men who came. 

Where individual words are thrown off from their 
mono by the intervention of other monos, the place 
where the intervening mono, or monos terminate, 
should be indicated by a comma; as, 

"Who would look back upon the history of the 
world with the eye of incredulity ^ after having once 
read it with the eye of faith? " 

[" This is most frequent when] (lands are devised 
(by will), away) (from the heir) (at law.*') 

The word, away, is appropriated to devised; but it ib placed after 
the clad, by wiU, because away, and /rom have a constructive affinity 
one for the other. 

Lands are devised away by will, from the heir at law, is not so 
good as. 

Lands are devised by will, away from the heir at law. 

The place of contact between the two clads, is at away from. 
These are the conttust words in the monos. To devise could not 
introduce from in any case. To devise is to bequeath by wilL 
A patent does not bequeath from, but to : he does not devise from^ 
but, to. The gnometic contact, then, between the two clads, is away 
from. 

9* 
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Rule VL 

Where the sub mono may be considered as begun 
in the super^ or the super, in the sub, the comma 
should generally be withheld from before the poe- 
clad; as, 

1. [John is taller] {than his brother , .) 

The poeclad which is sabjoined by than^ is suggested by taVUr. 
And, as taller is in the trone this poeclad may be considered as 
begun in its Buper mona 

TalUr^ and than are the contact words — and, foit the same reason 
that no comma can be put between atoay, and fr€m^ in the following 
poetroae,none can be put between taller^ and than, in the preceding 
one : 

« The land was taken away from him/' 

Awai/f and from are the contact words ; and, as, when the two 
contact words of the monos, stand in juxtaposition, they should not 
be separated by a comma, no comma is admissabie between taUer, 
and tJuin* 

2. John is as tall as his brother , . 

The sub mono is ** as his brother isJ** This sub is a poecisid ; and 
it is given by the monodone, as, which stands afler tall. But the 
poeclad is suggested by the joint action of the words, as tall, in the 
super mono. The poeclad, then, which is given by as, is virtually 
begun in the super mono. And, as it is commenced in the super 
mono, it is not sufficiently distinct from the super to admit any 
gnomon which even appears to cut it off from this mono, for one 
instant. 

3. [" I have heard that] (the Greeks have defeated 
the Turks/') 

The old school grammarians gnomonize this sentence as follows : 

i have heard, that the Greeks have defeated the 
TGrks. 

"TAaf" is a pronoun, representing the mono, "<Ac Greeks have 
defeated the Dtrks. 

This pronoun is the object of heard, I have heard what ? I have 
heard that. 

It may be said, however, that, as the word, that, is incapable of 
explaining itself, it is not a [uronoun. If an inability in a word to 
explain itself^ deprives the word of the pronoun character, the majority 
of the words in the family of pronouns, has not the pronoun character* 
For instance— 
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And it came to pass. 

What came to pass ? Why, it ! Well, but what kind of a thing 
is it? 

"I have heard that the Greeks defeated the Turks." 

The sub, ^the Greeks defeated the Turks,** is suggested in the 
super by the word, that. Hence no comma can follow that. 

4. « It is as probable that John wDl return as it is 
that he will remain there." 

The common method of gnomonizing this poetrone is the following : 

It is as probable, that John will return, as it is, 
that he will remain there. 

What is the function of these three commas 7 Is it to divide parts 
which are naturaUy connected ? If this is not their fimction, they 
are without a function, unless they serve to indicate a pause. Why 
should the reader be told to rest at these three places ? Why not 
indicate the other places at which the reader should pause in reading 
this sentence ? 

It is, as probable, thaty John will return, as, it is, 
that he will remain, there. 

No one can read this sentence well without pausing at the seven 
places indicated by the seven commas. Conmias can not make a 
bad reader a good one — but they can make a good reader a had one. 
He that can give the monologt of a sentence with accuracy, can read 
it with propriety. But he,' that can not give the monology of a sen- 
tence with accuracy, can not read it with prt^riety. 

Rule VII. 

When an implenary poeclad is employed to point 
out the person, or thing, mentioned in the super, the 
comma diould precede the poeclad; as, 

1. "I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord beseeot^ 
you.'' 

[I therefore (lofto am a prisoner) (of the Lord), beseech you.] 

2. Paul, an appostle of Jesus Christ, tvrites to the 
saints. 

[Paul {yoho is an appostle) (of Jesus Christ,) writes] (to tbe samts.) 

3. Henry has a letter, vmtten. 

[Henry has a letter] {which is written.) 
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4. '^ There was a man, sent from God, whose name 
was John." 

[There was a man] {who was sent) (firom God) (whose name was 
John.) 

5. The word, cormj is made from kormos. 

[The word {which is corm) is made] (from kormos.) 

6. The man, John did not come, 

[The man (who is John) did not come.] 

Rule VIII. 

When a clade is made to occupy an unnatural place 
in the mono, it may be cut out of the unnatural place 
by commas ; as, 

1. 1, therefor By a prisoner of the Lord beseech you. 

The nataral place far therefore^ is before /: therefore I, a prisoner 
of the Lord, beseech you. Therefore indicates that the mono to which 
it is appropriated,expresses the consequence, the efifect« the result, of 
sometlung which precedes. 

2, " Let us, there/ore, follow after the things which 
make for peace." 

The natural position fi>r therefore, is before let: *^ Therefore let us 
follow after the things which make fbr peace." 

The words which cdme under Rule YIII, are then, thence hence, 
therefore, however, consequently. 

No good man will do a bad act : John is a good 
man ; John, then, will not do a bad act. 

No fool is a- wise man: James is a fool: James, 
consequent it/ y is not a wise man. 

Thence, and hence do not come under Rule VIII, except where 
they follow and ; as, none but a fool can make a fire : James can make 
a mre ; and, hence, James is a fbol. 

And, however, is redundant, and should be omitted. 

I shall not oppose this measure — I can not, how- 
ever, approve of it. 

Rule IX. 

When a clad is employed merely to make an ad- 
dress, the auditive character should be secured by 
the comma \ as, 
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1. "Therefore, my brethereuy stand fast in the 
Lord.'* 

2 . « Master^ I have brought unto thee my son." 

When this auditive clad has a mixed purpose, the comma should 
not be used; as, ^^John of Richmond, come forth.*' 

Xhe clad, Johrif is not only employed to make an address, but to 
^cribe the person addressed, to Richmond. That is, to represent 
uim as a citizen of this place. 

Remarks. 

I. The cormified demunono may be followed by a 
comma; as, 

1. To serve Godj is our duty. 

2. To forgive our enemies, is demanded by him 
^v-ho made all things. 

3. To see the sun, is pleasant. 

H. The cormified mono m,ay be followed by a 
comma; as, 

1. " Thou shall love the Lord, is the first com- 
mandment.'' 

But the comma in such cases, has no meaning, and should be 
omitted. 

III. The comma may precede the cormified mono; as. 
His disciples said, who then can he saved. 

Here too, the comma is useless, 

IV. The comma may follow heads, when the heads are 
used to prevent their repetition at the beginning 
of the next line ; as, 

Syntitholooy, 

Is the principles on which the elements are formed 
into the compound. 

This comma is not important. 

Rule X. 

The comma should precede and, or, and nor, 
where these monodones give subs which break their 
supers; as, 
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1. [Paul, and Silas sang praises.] 

This sentence, properly speaking, should be gnomonized as fiJlovi: 

Paul, and Silas, sang praises. 

The syllabanc, and Silas, is an implenary clad. Hence the exjprened 
syllabane, sang praises, does not belong to the same mono to which 
and Silas does. 

This, and all similar constmctions, should be gnomonized by 
Rui£ V, page 99. 

1. Paul, and Silas, sang praises to God. 

[Paul, (and Silas , , ), sang praises] (to GJod.) 
Paul sang praises to God, and Silas sang praises. 

2. James, or his brother, was present. 

3. Neither Isaac, nor Jacob, was there. 

4. A pen, or a pencil, was in his hand. 

5. Was he, or his mother, present ? 

1. [James, (or his brother , , ), was present] 
That is, James was present, or his brother was preseni. 

2. [Neither Isaac, (nor Jacob , , ), was there.] 
That is, neither Isaac was there, nor was Jacob there, 

3. [A pen, (or a pencil , ), was in his hand.) 

That is, a pen was in his hand, or a pencil was in his hand 

4. [Was he, (or his mother , , ), present ?J 
That is, was he present, or was his mother present ? 

Rule XL 

When the monos character of the subs which are 
given by and, or, nor, so, yet, therefore, and where- 
fore, is not rendered perfectly distinct by the expres- 
sion of all its cordictive woTds, this want of perspicuity, 
should be supplied by the comma ; as, 

1. "A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about it." 

The old school OTammarians parse and in the following way ; 
and is a copulative conjunction, connecting planted^ and set. 

If this solution of and, is founded in truth, there is but one mono 
in the following sentence : 

" A certain man planted a; vineyard, and set a 
hedge." 

The word, set, say the old school SyntithologHsts, 
is a verb, agreeing with man. 
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This mode of parsing and^ and set^ confounds two 
Qionos which, in point of construction, cordiction, and 
Sense, are entirely distinct. 

If, however, the sub which is given by and^ is 
plenary y the solution of and^ and set, is very different. 

A certain noan planted a vineyard ; and he set a 
hedge. 

Here say the old school grrammarians, and connects, not pUuded 
ind set, but, **Ae set a hedge,** and "a certain man ptattted o 
nneyard** 

Shf say they, is a verb, a^^reeing, not with man, but with he. 

1. A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a 
\edge. 

2. A certain man planted a vineyard; and he set a 
ledge. 

If and connects the two syllabones in one instance, it surely does 
n the other. And, if set agrees with he in one instance, it certainly 
loes in both. In the one case, eet gnomefies with he understood ; in 
Jie other, with he expressed. 

The ejqnression of he renders the mono9 character of the syllabane 
&fler andy perfectly clear. But the omission of this cordictive corm, 
renders it somewhat obscure. And to supply this deficientcy in 
clearness, the comma should precede and, 

and. 

1. « A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a 
hedge about it, and digged a place for the wine-vat, 
and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
weat into a far country." 

2. " And they answered, and said unto Jesus, we 
can not tell.'* 

3. " And they caught him, and beat him, and sent 
him away empty/' 

4. "This man has educated six sons, and three 
daughters.'^ 

5. I saw John, and Thomiis, -^nd Stephen, and 
Nathaniel. * > 

or. 

1. I saw John, or Thoqaas, or Stephen, or Nathaniel. 

2. "He wrote a letter, or a book upon the subject." 
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3. "I saw this, man, or his brother last evening." 

4. He purchased the black, or red ox. 

5. The ox is red, or black. 

nor, 

1. He has neither money, nor credit, 

2. " My brother has neither sons, nor daughters." 

3. The ox is neither red, nor black. 

[The ox is neither red J {im is he black.) 

4. Joseph will neither learn, nor let me learn. 

soj therefore. 

1. I told you to go, so march. 

[I told you to go,] (so march ye.) 

2. Come early, so as to dine with us. 

It is rare that «o ftlk under this rule. 

. 1. Henry has enough to eat, therefore is satisfied. 
2. " He will go to Boston next week, therefore will 
9oon pass through our town." 
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yet. 

1. He promised, yet did not perform. 

2. He appears well, yet is always ill. 

hence, loherefore. 

1. Joseph was sold, hence was carried into Egypt. 

2. "Thou hast faith, t^^ere/J?re doubt?'* 

3. You are now well, wherefore take medicine? 

3. Semicolon. 

(iSScmi, half, and colon^ a member.) 

The semicolon ( ; ) indicates a resemblance, or a 
contrast between the things, mentioned in the sub 
monos, and those spoken of in the supers, in condition, 
situation, quality, or disposition, and should be placed 
before those plenary subs which are introduced by 
and, or, nor, yet, but, so, therefore, and hence. 
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I. Resemblance, 

1. "As wood is to fire ; *(? is a contentious man to 
the production of strife," 

2. A certain man planted a vineyard ; and he set 
a hedge about it. 

3. " Charles was a good boy 5 and his sister was 
a good girl." 

4. He purchased a hat ; and I purchased a book. 

5. John is poor ; so is Jones. 

1. The wood is like the contentious man: the wood has the power 
to increase the fire; and the contentious man has the ability to 
avgment strife. 

2. The man is presented in two characters : in one of the two, ho 
is denominated a certain man ; — ^in the other, he is distinguished by 
the word, he. 

When he is called a certain man^ he is represented as the planter 
of a vineyard. When he is called ke^ he is represented as the maker 
of a hedge. The man, then, is a vineyard planter, and a hedge 
maker. The resemblance lies between the vinetfard planter, and the 
hedge maker. The hedge maker resembles the vineyard planter in 
situation : they both bear a relation, to the one spot of ground. In 
this, then, they are alike. The acts which they do, have respect to 
the same spot of ground. The acts, then, are alike. The acts spring 
from the same person ; in this also they are alike. 

3. The sister is like Charles : he is good ; and she is good. 

4. He, and I purchased : in this, I am like him. 

The hook^ in condition, is like the hat : the book was purchased ; 
so was the hat, 

5. Jones is like John, for Jones is poor also. 

II. Contrast, 

1. Wood may increase the fire 5 but a contentious 
man rarely promotes peace, 

2. A certain man planted a vineyard ; but he did 
not set a hedge about it. 

3. Charles was good ; yet his sister was bad. 

4. He purchased the hat ; but I did not purchase 
the book. 

5. John is poor ; but Jones is rich. 

6. John is poor; yet he lives as though he was 
rich. 

10 
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Colon (:). 

(JKa2(m, a member.) 

Rule XIL 

The colon indicates that the tilings, mentioned in 
the sub monos, are adapted to the condition of the 
things, lAentioned in the super monos ; as, 

1. ^^I am needy: Howard is benevolent J^ 

2. "These children are cold: yonder is a^r^." 

3. Man is a sinner : Christ is a saviour. 

4. You have robbed this old man of his purse: 
there is a prison hard by. 

Rule XIII. 

The colon. indicates that the sub monos arecon- 
fil|)ciatory, of flustrative, of the doctrine, principle, or 
position, advanced in the supers ; as, 

1. Man can not arrive at a point of perfection here, 
which he can not pass : he is to advance in the next 
world. 

2. A brute arrives at a point of perfection, which 
he can never pass : in a few years he has all the 
endowments of which he is capable, 

3. "Mr. Gray was followed by Mr. Erskine who 
spake thus : / rise to second the motion of my 
honorable friend,^^ 

The part of the poetroue which £)llows the colon, is illustrative of 
the word, ihus^ in the super part of the sentence. 

Care is necessary to distinguish between instances like the aboye, 
and those like the following : 

Mr. Erskine, rose, and said^ I rise to second the 
motion of my honorable fHend. 

The italic part i»not employed to illustrate the word, 9aid, This 
part is used to express vihat he said. 

The colon rarely, if ever, precedes any of the monodones: the 
semicolon il used where the subs are introduced by monodones ; as, 

Man is mortal ; therefore he must die. 

The omission of the word, therefore^ however, would exchange the 
fiemicolon for the colon ; as, 

Man is mortal : he must die. 
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Period (.). 

(Pert, arouDd, and hodoa, a way.) 

Rule XIV. 

Deriod indicates a close, and should be used 
[le sentence terminates ; as, 
5 beginning, was the word; and the word wa« 
d ; and the word was God. 

-iod should be used after numerals, and certain abre¥uu 
logy, 2. Monology, 3. John Q. Adams, G. CralL 

graph ( IF ) indicates the introduction of a 

new subject. 

rogation (?) indicates a question. 

imation {\) indicates a sudden:emotion. t 
( — ) indicates abruptness, a signifi 

cant pause, or suspension of the 
sense. 

rithesis ( ) indicates that the enclosed re- 
mark is necessary to the sense, 
though not to the construction 
of the sentence. 

I are oflcn used instead of parentheses. 

frophe ( ' ) indicates the omission of a letter ; 

as, lov^dy for loved, 

f ( A ) indicates that some word is inter- 

lined, or omitted. 

9n ( § ) indicates a divission of a dis- ' 

course, or chapter, into portions, 
called sections. 

ation ( " " ) indicates that the portion is quot- 
ed in the author's own words. 

ckets ([ ]) indicate that the portion of the 

sentence, which falls within 
them, is to be explained in a note. 
These gnomons also indicate 
that the portion within them, is 
the explanation itself. 
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II. Index (DID 



12. Brace ( ^ ) 



13. Ellipsis ( 



14. Jicute ( ' ) 

15. Grave ( ' ) 

16. Breve (u) 

17. Dash ( - ) 

18. Diseresis ( , 



) 



They indicate too that what 
they comprise, is the correctian 
of some mistake. 

They sometimes indicate that 
what they enclose, is to supply 
some dificiency. 

indicates that what it points out, 
is remarkable. 

indicates a connection of the 
words which have one conunon 
term; also, that three lines in 
poetry have the same rhyme. 

) indicates the ommission of some 
letter ; as, k g for king. 

indicates a short syllable. 

indicates a long syllable. 

indicates that the syllable is 
short. 

indicates that the syllable is long. 

indicates that the diphthong is 
divided into two syllables : Qiat 
the vowels are to be pronounced 
separately ; es, aer, aerial. 



19. JisfeHsk ( * ) 

20. Obelisk ( t ) 

21. Double dag. ( J ) 

22. Parallel ( || ) 



23. ( * » * ) 



indicate foot notes. 



Two, or three asterisks indicate 
the omission of letters in some 
bold, or indelicate expression. 
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Capital Letters. 

^y By Cy Dy By Fy Qy By I, J, K, L, M, N, O, F, Q, R, S, T, U^ 

V, w, X, r, z. 

1. A capital indicates that the word which it begins, 
Is the first word; hence the first word of a book, or 
any other piece of writing, should be commenced 
^vith a capital. 

2. The first word of a sentence, should be com- 
menced with a capital letter. 

3. Capitals indicate that the corm is the name, not 
of a class, but of an individual ; hence those corms 
which signify individuals, should be commenced with 
capitals ; as, Josephy Johuy Philadelphia, (Book II. 
Part IV. page 1.) 

4. Those words which are composed of but one 
letter each, should be in capitals ; as, /, O. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry, should 

begin with a capital. 

6. The appellations of the Deity, should be 

commenced with capitals; as. 
Deity y Gody Lardy Most High, 

1, Clades, derived from corms which denote indi- 
viduals, should be commenced 
with capitals ; as, Crreciariy Romany American, 

8. The first word of a quotation, following a colon, 
should be commenced with a capital; as, Always 
remember this golden rule : " Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you." 

9. Corms which mention personified objects, should 
begin with capitals ; as, " Cpme gentle Spring,*^ 
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Cra-tol-o-gy. 

ORIGINAL WORDS. MEANING. ANGLICIZED. 

dra'tos, . power, . . . cratol- 

Zjo-gos, . word, . . . ogy» 

Cratology^ respects the power in some words, and Uie want 
of it in others, to aid in forming a poetene, a sentence. 

POE. 

1. Poe is a contraction of poietes, and when incorporated 
with conn,signifies the actual exertion of poetene power. (Sen 
tence forming power.) IPoecorm.] 

2. But w^n this indicative is incorporated with clade, it 
signifies the mere possession of poetene power. [^PoecladeJ] 

Poe-corm. 

Poietes . a former . . poe- 

Corm • a foundation word . . conn. 

Poecorm^ signifies a corm which actually renders some aid 

in forming tiie poetene [See nepoe- 

corm,] 

Ne-poe-corm. 

Ne • • not ..... ne- 
Poietes . ^former . /70-e- 

corm • a foundation word . . corm. 

Nepoecorm, signifies a corm which renders no aid in pro- 
ducing the poetene character, the cordiction. [See poecorm.J 
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Poe-clade. 

ORIGINAL WORDS. MEANING. ANGLICIZED. 

Poetene . a cordiction . poe. \ ^ 

Clade, . a branch word ' • . . clade* 
Poeclade, signifies that clade which is capable of aiding ia 
creating a poetene, 

Ne-poe-clade. 

Ne . . not - . . . . nc- 
Poetene . a former of a cordiction . pche- 
Clade . a branch word . . . clade. 

Nepoecladey signifies a clade which is incapable of rendering 

any aid in forming a poetene character, a cordiction, [See 

poe clade. li 

Idi-0-logy. 

Idios . . . peculiar to . Idi- 

Logos . . . principle . ology, 

Idiology, signifies the principle of the appropriation of cladst 
and clades to their respective supers. 

Clades are divided into clids, elides, cleds, and cledes, ac- 
cording to their appropriation to their respective supers. 

OLID. 

1. Clid is an affix indicative, employed in Idiology, and^ 
when incorporated with poe, it indicates that the clade Is appro- 
priated to the poecorm, and that it can never be appropriated to ' 
the nepoecorm. [Foeclid.] 

2. But, when clid is incorporated with nepoe, it indicates 
that the clade is appropriated to a poe-mono, a cordictive mono. 
[Nepoec/tcf.] 

glide. 

1. Clide is an affix indicative, employed in Idiology, and, j 
when incorporated with poe, it indicates that the clade is appr»^,^ 
priated to the poecorm, [PoecZic?e.] 

2. But, when clide is incorporated with nepoe, it indicates 
that the clade is the first word in a nepoeclad, and that it (the 
clade) is appropriated to the nepoecorm of this nepoeclad. 
fNepoecZide.] 

CLED. 

1. Cled is an affix indicative, employed in Idiology, and. 
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^lien it is inaorporated with po-e, it signifies that the clade is in 
le Demimono, and that it is appropriated to the nepoecorm* 

2, When cled is incorporated with nepoe, it indicates tliat 
^e clade is appropriated, not to a corm, but to a clade. 
tNepoecZed.] 

CLEDE. 

1. Clede is an affix indicative, employed in Idiolooy, and, 
'^irhen incorporated with poe, it indicates that the clade is appro- 
jpriated both to the poecorm^ and to the nepoecorm, [Foeclede.] 

2. But, when clede is incorporated with nepoe, it indicates 
^hat the clade is appropriated to corms without regard to the 
^tinction of poecorm, and nepoecorm, [NepoecZcJe.] 

Synol-0:gy. 

Synology, is compounded of syn with, or connected with, 
and Zo^of, doctrine, and respects the relation of principal, and 
supplement between two corms, or between two nepoeclades, 
and the relation of governour^ and governed, between two 
poeclades. 

PROTA, 

Is made from protos, principal, chief, primary, and is em- 
- jjoyed in Synolooy to indicate the -relation of principal, which 
one conn, or one nepoeclade bears to another; as, John lost 
his knife; and he found it, John's gloves are with his hat. 

PLERO, 

Is formed from pleroma, a supplement, and is employed in 
Synolooy, to indicate the supplemental relation which one 
corm, or one clade bears to another ; as, John lost his knife, 
and he found it, (See p. 117, large work.) 

K .. CLET. 

Clet is an affix indicative, employed in Synolooy, and signifies 
giving form, or shape to another poeclade. [Foeclet,'] {Clet 
is never incorporated with nepoe.) 

CLIT. 

cut is an affix indicative, employed in Synolooy, and signifies, 
not giving form^ or shape to another poeclade. [PoecZi^] 
{Clit is never incorporated with nepoe.) ' 
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Ec-tol-0-gy. 

ORIGINAL WORDS. MEANING. ANGLK 

Ekiosy . extra, in addition to, 
Logos, . doctrine, a word, 
Ectology respects the indicative powers that some 
exert in addition to their Dictionary meaning. 

PANTA-CORM. 

Panta means ail — Whence it is empolyed to indicate th 
corm embraces a class, a race ; as, man, city. 

MERO-CORM. 

Mero signifies a part-— hence it is employed to indicat 
corm does not embrace a class, but an individual ; as Wat 
ton, Boston, 

RELADICTION OF CORMS. 

The Reladiction of corms*, is the expression of the speet 
lation of things. Or, 

The Reladiction of corms, is the expression of the re 
which must be ascribed to things to form speech. 

PARECHISTIC. » 

Parechistic is made from parechist which is explained i 
page 132, large work. 

PROSECHISTIC. 

Prosechistic is made from prosechist which is expl 
under page 132, laige work. 

THEAMATIC. 

Tkeamatic is made from the Greek, tkeama, an obje 
notice, and is explained under page 1 34, large work. 

THEATROMIC. 

Theatromic is made from the Latin, theatromi a ro 
place in which objects are presented, and is explained 
page 135, large work. 

THEATRONIC. 

Theatronic is formed from theatrone, and tkeatrone is f( 
from the Greek, threatron, a show, a spectacle, any thinj 
sented to one's attention. (See page 134, large work.) 

NUMERDICTION OF CORMS. 

Numerdiction is the expressioh of number, (Numeros, 
ber, and dictio, speech.) 
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OENEDICTION. 

Genediction is the expression of the gender of animals 
Lfttiny genus^ Greek, genos, sex, gender, and dictio, expression 

CHRONODICTION. 

Chronodiction is made from chranos^ time, and dictio, 
speech, expression, and signifies the expression of the time 
without any regard to the means. 

CHRONODEX. 

Ckronodex is made from the Greek, chronos^ time, and deikOf 
to show, to point to, and signifies the means with which a poe- 
dftde points to diflferent portions of time. (See page 159, large 
work.) 

PHEMIC CHRONODEX. 

Phemic is made from pkemij to speak, and signifies the por- 
tion of time in which the poetene is formed, or spoken; as, 
** thou art the man," 

SYNPHEMIC. 

Synphemic is compounded of syn^ connected with, and 
phemiCf speaking time, and signifies that the particular portion 
of the entire period of time, mentioned, or implied, in which the 
event happens, is taken in connection with the phemic portion 
of the same period ; as, '* John has seen his father this year." 
(See page 160, large work.) 

PROPHEMIC. 

Prophemic is compounded of proj before, prior to, and 
phemic, speaking time, and signifies that the entire portion of 
time, expressed, or implied, was prior to the phemic time ; as, 
John saw his father last year. (See page 164, large work.) 

PREPROPHEMIC. 

Prepraphemic is compounded of pre, before, and prophemic, 
time prior to the phemic, and means a portion of time which is 
prior to the prophemic; as, *< the man that had been dead, sat 
Up, and began to speak." 

POSTPHEMIC. 

Postphemic is compounded of post, after, and phemic, speak- 
ing time, and means time which is posterior to the phemic ; as, 
I will cdl next week. (See page 165, large work,) 

11 
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: PREPOSTFHEMIC. 

Prepostphemie is compounded of pre, before, and pastphem 
time posterior to the phemic time, which is prior to anotk 
portion of po^phemic time ; as, I shall have seen him befo 
ten o'clock. (See page 166, large work.) 

NECHRONODEX. 

Nechronodex signifies those forms of a poeelade^ which ( 
Yiot point to /tiiie/'as, written, tcritingf loving, being, bee 
putting, [See Chronodex.'] (iVe, not— cArono^, time— ^ 
index, a poinAer.) 

SYNTTTHOLOGY. 

Syntithology is compounded of syn, with, or together, tithtn 
to put, and logos, doctrine, and means the principles on whii 
the elements of the compound, are put together, as letters wi 
letters in the formation of words, mono^. with monos in tl 
formation of poetenes, poetenes with poetenes in the formatic 
of paragraphs, paragraphs with paragraplis ia the formation < 
chapters, and chapters with chapters in the formation of a bool 
(See page 30, large work.) 

TRIFLECTION. 

Triflection is composed of tres, three, and fiecHo, to beni 
and signifies a full systematic presentation of the three kindg, c 
sets of ipoeclade inflections, viz. the poecorm {s, es, th, t, and«r, 
the chronodex (a, ed, u, t, &c.,) and the nechronodex inflee 
tions, {en, ne, o, n, ing, &c.) [See page 179, large work.] 
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A Language, ; 

A Language is a set of names from which a nation con- 
structs poetrones, or sentences. 

Epeology. 

JEpeology is the science of words, the science of speech. 

DIVISION OF EPE0L06Y. 

- • ■ 

Epeology is divided into two parts ; namely, 

1. Stit-ti-thol-o-gt, and 

2. Xp-i-di-col-o-gt. 

1. Syntithohgy is that port of epeology, which comprises 
the constructive principles of speech. 

2. Epedicohgy is that part of epeology, which comprises 
the significant principles of individual words. 

{Ep'e^di'CoUo'gy \b taught by a Dictionary,) 

English Syntithology. 

English Syntithology is that part of English epeology, 
which consists of the constructive principles of the English 
Language. 

DIVISION OF SYNTITHOLOGY. 

English Syntithohgy is divided into twelve ptrti ; six of 
which are treated of in Book 11. 

1. Po-X-TROL-O-ftT. 

BOOKU 2- Mo-ifOL-o-GT. 

3. DEir-DROL-O-GT. 

4. GwoM-o-iroL-o-OT. 



J 5. Cra 
6. Id-i- 
7. St-» 



5. Cra-tol-o-gt. 

-OL'O-GT. 
irOL-O-GT. 



BOOK lU o V 

8. Ec-TOL-O-GT. 

9. Mu-TOL-O-GT. 
^10. PO-E-TROL-O-GT. 

B00Kni.:i}l:|^t3^I- 

I*. OTK-DI-COL-O-GT. 



That the constructive principles of the English language, 
constitute a science which is naturally divided into twelve 
parts, will appear obvious to all who examine the Appeal for 
themselves. 



8 CRATOLOOT. 

« 

PART I. 

CRATOLOGY. 

Cratology is that part of Syntithology, which respects the 
doctrine oipoetenef and of nepoetene power, and of poe/!eiie,and 
the want of poetene aid in forming a poetene. (Book 

U, p. 31, large work.) 

DIVISION OF CORMS, ANI> GLADES, UNDER CRATOLOOT* 



I. CoRMS ARE DIVIDED INTO 

Poecorms^ and Nepoecarms, 

1 . The Poecorm is the corm which aids a poeelade in fbfiBing 
the poetene, / as, John resembles James. John. 

2. The Nepoecorm is the corm which does not aid in forming 
the poetene, ; as, James resembles John. John, 

II. Clades are divided into 
Poeclades, and Nepoeclades, 

1. The Poeelade is a clade, capable of aiding in formi^ a 
poetene, / as, resembles, can, writes^ am^ is, see, 

2. The iVepoecIade is a clade which is not capable of aiding 
in forming a poetene, / as, alikef of, high* 

RULE I. 

That corm whose removal would destroy the poetene is 
the poecorm ; as, " Moses smote the rock." The rock was 
smitten by Moses, ^ 

1. Smote the rock. (Nopoefe«£.) 

2. The was smitten by Moses ; i^opottene,) 

RULE IL 

That corm whose removal would not destroy the poetene 
is the nepof corm ; as, Moses smote the rock^ The rock was 
smitten by Moses, 

1. The rock was smitten by. (A poetene still.) 

2. Moses smote the. (Still there is a poetene,) 
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RULE in; 

That clade i¥hich will aid /, thou^ he^ m toe, in forming a 
poetene is apoeclade; as, am^ be, m, are^ laughs reads^ 
valhst; as, 

1. I am. Am I? 2. Thou wakest. Be thou. Art thou? 
3. He is. Is he ? 4. We are. Are we ? 

RULE IV. 

Any clade which cannot aid /, thou, Ae, or toe in forming a 
poetene* is a nepoeclade; as, I a. Thou the^ He coldj We sick 

Remark. — Written, writing, been, &c., are poeclades. The 
clade may be reduced to its primary state ; as I tori^e, I wrotet 
Be thou. 

These clades have the poetene power — though they do not 
exert it in their jTar^Ae^ degree of derivation. 

SPECIMEN. 

\^ And the most powerfal motives call] (on us) (for those efforts) 
(which our common conntry demaDds) (of all her children.") 

[And the most powerful motives ealL] 

[And, . . a nepoeclade. Rule IV. 

the, ... a nepoeclade. Rule IV. 

most, . . a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

powerful, a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

motives, . a po-e-corm. Rule 1. 

€aU,'\ . . a poeclade. Rule IIL 

{on us J) 

{on, ... a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 
us,) ... a ne-po-e-corm. Rule n. 

{^for those efforts,) 

(for, ... a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 
those, . • a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 
efforts,) . a ne-po-e-corm. Rule II. 

{y)hich our common country demands*) 

(which, . a ne-po-e-corm. Rule II. 

our, . . a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

common, a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

country,, 2k po-e-corm. Rule I. 

demands,)2L poeclade. Rule HI. 

{of all her children,) 

(of, .... a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

aU, . , . 2l nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

her, ... a nepoeclade. Rule lY. 

children,) B. ne-po-e-corm Rule 11. H* 
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SPECIMEN, 
Wjtrsn appIieatioD of the Definitions, and Rules. 
^ \1a These men will certainly respect one another. 



't^eatf ... a nepoeclade. 

. • • • a poecorm. 

.... a poeclade. 
eertcdnlyf. . a nepoeclade. 
respect, ... a poeclade. 
ane-another, a nepoeeorm. 



« 



DBFIiriTXOK 4. 

DEFiinTicnr 1. 
DsniaTioir 3. 
DxriiriTioir 4. 
DEnmnoir 3. 
DxFiirmov 2, 



KirLX I. 
RuLX m. 
lUriE IV. 
Rule IIL 

RuLx n. 



THE POECLADE CRITERION. 



Thou 



5 
5 



5 
5 



He 
We 



5 
5 



EXERCISES IN CRATOLOGY. 



In which the pttpii thsuld proceed exactly acconHng to this spedmai. 



Awakes/ 
Awoke 
Awaken 
Begin 

CIroose 

Blow 

Break 

Softly 

Come 

Wen 

Do 

Rather 

Sooner 

Chiefly 

Freeze 

Give 

Equally 

So 

Thus 

Know 

Broke 

Chose 

Did*f 

Drew 

Drove 

Drankes/ 

Tell 

Deal 

Clothe 



drawex/ 

drive- 

drinks 

though 

liew 

fallen/ 

«y 

forbear 

forsake 

otherwise 

else 

lie 

rise9 

run 

sees/ 

shake 

unlike 

Flew 

Forbore 

Tore 

Best 

Little 

Much 

Threw 

Trod 

Wore 

Wove 

Wrotes/ 

Can 



nearer 
freeze 
give 
snreJy 
indeed 
goes/ 
grow 
partake 
no 
not 
smite 
scarcely 
sparingly 
scantily 
speak 
steal 
stride 
less 
strive 
swear 
Hewed 
Former 
Lain 
Crowd 
Partaken 
Namely 
Risen 
Seen 
Shaken 



any 

never 

rise 

runs 

see 

shaken/ 

knit 

mowed 

many 

clothed 

forbear 

forsake 

throw 

tread 

wear 

weave 

writes/ 

bore 

best 

blown 

broken 

forsaken 

generally 

frozen 

given 

off 

gone , 

grown 

known 
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REMARKS, 
fo mono can have more than one poecarm^ 
'o mono can have more than one nepoecorm. ■. . 
'he • TRONE always has a poecorm, 
le 'poeclad always has a poecorm. 
le nepoeclad never has a poecorm. 
\o nepoeclad has more than one corm. 
[o mono can have more than four poeclades. 
*he TRONE always has a poeclade. 
'he poeclad always has a poeclade. 
'he nepoeclad never has a poeclade, 
^^'he demimono always has a poeclade. 
^X'he demimono may have three poeclades ; as, to have 
beet* V^^^ished. 

\3- Adhere there are two, or more poeclades in one mono, it 
10 otiy thejlrst which actually aids the poecorm in forming the 
ipoeVene ; as, [The gentleman ircw seen] in Boston. " Gen- 
tlefA^n toa»" gives the poetene character to the entire syllabane. 

SPECIMEN I. 

[John then went] (but he did not remain.) 

erotology. Epedendrologf. Monology. Cratology. Epedendrology. 




[John 
then 

(tut ^ 



a poe 
a nepoe 
a poe 
a nepoe 



corm. 
clade. 
clade. 
clade. 



he 
did 
not 
return,) 



a poe 
a poe 
a nepoe 
a poe 



corm. 
clade. 
clade. 
clade. 



corm. 
clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
corm. 



SPECIMEN II. 

(Master,) [I have brought (unto thee) my son] (which hath a 
diunb spirit.) 
(^Master) 

haoe 
brought 
(tmto 
thee) 
my 
Son] 

PREPARED EXERCISES. 

In the following exercises, the epedendrolooy is given ; and 
the pupil should be required to add the cratology by the use 
of poe, and nepoe. He should prefix these indicatives to the 
words, corm, and clade^ by introducing them immediately after 
the a, under Cratology. 



a nepoe 


corm. 


(which 


a poe 


a poe 


oorm. 


hath 


a poe 


a poe 


clade. 


a 


a nepoe 


a poe 


clade. 


dumb 


a nepoe 


a nepoe 


clade. 


Spint) 


a nepoe 


a nepoe 


corm. 






a nepoe 


clade. 






a nepoe 


corm. 
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[The power (of speech) is] (a faculty) ( , , peculiar) 
(to man;) (and , was bestowed) (on him) (by his beneficent 
creator) (for the greatest , ;) (and » » 9 ) ( t » ) 
( , , most excellent uses ;) (but (alas) how often do we per- 
vert it) (to the worst , ) (of purposes.) 

Jtonology. Cratology, Epedendrologf. 
power 

speech) 



a 
a 

a 

a 



(a 
faeultift 

(. 

9 

pecuUar) 

(to 
man;) 

(and 

was 
bestowed) 



(on 
him) 



a 
a 

a 
a 

a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 



clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
corm. 

clade. 

clade. 
corm. 

corm. 
clade. 
clade. 

clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
corm. 
clade. 
clade. 

clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
corm. 



MoTiology, CrtUUgf, Mfpsimiirolon. 

clade. 



(and 



( 



( 



) 



) 



most 

excelknt 

usesf) 

(but 

(alas) 

how 
often 

we 

pervert 

it) 

(to 
the 
worst 

. ) 

(.0/ 

purposes,) 



a 
a 
a 
a 

a 
a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 



a 
a 
a 

a 
a 

a 

a 

a 
a 
a 

a 

a 



corm. 
clade. 
clade. 

clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
corm. 

clade. 

corm. 

clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
corm. 
clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
clade. 
clade. 
corm. 

clade. 
corm. 



his 

beneficent 
CrecUor,) 

{for 
ike 
greatest 



EXERCISES IN CRATOLOGY, 

To be analyzed exactly according to the preceding 4pea- 

men, with an application of the Btdesj and DeJmUioni. 

1. [That man is old;] (but he is not wise.) 

%r [The birds have flown] (over those very high trees.) 

3. [Paul, (and Silas , , ) sang praises] (to God.) 
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1. John picked apples. 9. Apple trees produce apples. 

2. Apples John picked. 10. New books may be enter- 
8. Charles saw hats. taiDing. 

4. Hats Charles saw. 11. He is entertaining his com- 

5. Men build houses. pany. 

6. Julia reads books. 12. Whose book is new ? 

7. Peter makes shoes. 13. Which man did he call 1 

8. Nancy makes coats. 

1 4. The phemic chronodex marks phemic time. 

15. [A boy brought the note] (which I read.) 

16. Those young ladies wrote these beautiful lines. 

17. [Get , thy book,] (John.) 

18. I want American, black silk hats. 

19. That house has the best iron, hollow ware. 

20. [I am] (the man.) 

21. [I am not] (the man) (whom you saw.) 

22. [It is] (they) (who cUd it) 

23. It rains very fast 

24. These boys should have been punished. 



PART II. 

IDIOLOGY. 

Idioloot is the principle of classifying clades upon the basis of 
their appropriation to their respective supers. (Book II, p. 43.) 

The super of a clade is that word which sustains it in the 
frame work of the mono. 

1. Idiology of Poeclades. 

All poeclades are appropriated to corms, 

1. Some poeclades, however, are always appropriated to the 
poecorm; as, may, can, must, 

2. There are others which are sometimes appropriated to the 
poecorm, and sometimes, to the nepoecorm, and, at others, to 
both corms ; as, have, be, walk, punished, 

Poeclades, therefore, are subdivided into 

1. Poeclids, 2, Poeclides, 3. Poecleds, 4. Poecledes, 

upon the basis of their exact appropriation character which is 
derived from the kind of corm to which they are assigned in 
the mono. 
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1. A POECLID, 

Is a poedade which is always appropriated to the poecorm; tf* 
"Thou shall eat thy bread in the sweat of tliy face," "H« 
shall not make haste, that believeth in me." {shalt^ shall.) 



art 



POECLIDS. 


I.wt^ 


May Must Could Should 8ha!I 
Can Might Would Will OughL 


.1 ^^ 


EXERCISES. 


llCtf 


He can go. John must go. 
I will be there. He might run. 
They may come. I thould remain. 
Thou couldst sing. We s/udl be here. 
I would have gone. He ought to go. 


1^' 



2. A POECLIDE, 

Is a poeclade which is appropriated to the poecorm; Vt 
" Seventy souls went down into Egypt." (went.) 

EXERCISES. 

He walks. James did go. 

We have been there. He ran away. 

I did not remain. I have walked. 

They shall go. Henry has been sick. 

You can be there. Thou canst not go. 

3. A POECLED, 

Is a poeclade which is found in the demimono only, and is ap- 
propriated to the nepoecorm ; as, I saw the birds Jly^ I haw 
known him to have Uiis book. (Jly, have.) 

EXERCISES. 



I saw him drink the water. 
He did it to enrich himself. 
They saw him to shoot birds. 
I knew him to be very sick. 
I heard him take the oath. 



They saw Memnon invent letters. 
He saw the Indian kiU his victiffi* 
Henry told us to leeax the city. 
The teacher told us to db our sums. 
I saw him drink the tea. 



4. A POECLEDE, 

Is a poeclade which is appropriated to the poe, and to the nepoC' 
conn ; as. He has known me for years. 

EXERCISES. 

John has a new book. . Good men do good deeds. 

The, son resembles his mother. Thou shalt eat thy bread. 

Joshua overcame the Canaanite. John scav goods that p/^osee? him. 
Saul hath slain his thousands. 



bc0i 



J 



ip 



1. 



a 

A 
f 



I 
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Sooki 

tmU 

have 

been 

printed^ 

We 
have 
printed 
books. 

We 

heme 

books. 



I 

think 

him 

to 

be 

wise. 



SPECIMEN. 
1. " Books will have been printed." 



a poeclid. Definition I. 

a poeclide. Definition 2. 

a poeclide. Definition 2. 

a poeclide. Definition 2. 

2. " We have printed bodis." 



a poeclide. 
a poeclede. 



Definition 2. 
Definition 4. 



3. " We have books." 



a poeclede. 



Definition 4. 



4. ** I think him to be wise." 



a poeclede. 



a poecled. 



Definition 4. 



Definition 3. 
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QESTIONS. 

1. Why is the word, books, not analyzed? 

(Because Idiology does not treat of cormsJ) 

2. Why are not to, and wise analyzed ? 
(Because this specimen is confined to poeclades.) 

1. '^ Books will have been printed.*^ 

3. Why is will a poeclid ? 

4. Why is have a poeclide ? 

5. Why is not have a poeclid ? 

6. Why is been 2l poeclide ? 

7. Why is printed a poeclide ? 

2. " We have printed books." 

8. Why is have a poeclide / 

9. Why is printed a poeclede ? 

3. " We have books." 

10. Why is have a poeclede here, and a poeclide in the other 
nstances ? 
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4. I think him to be wise. 

11. Why is think a poeclede ? 12. Why is be sl poecledt 
(Because ^Be** is appropriated to him, the nepoecorm.) 

PREPARED EXERCISES. 

In these Exercises, the Epedendrology, and the Cratciogi 
are given; and the pupil should be required to give the Idiol(^, 
by affixing id, ide, ed, and ede to poecL 



[Cato 

must 

have 

kiUed 

hinuelf,] 

[John 

wiU 

have 

been 

kiUed.] 

[m 

should 
hamt 



A 



hi] 
(which 
had 
been 

kft.) 

[Nathaniel 

must 

have 

books] 
(which 
are 
decaying,) 

[I 

saw 
him 

9 

shoot 

birds] 

(whtch 

should 

have 

protected,) 



EpeitudroUgf. 

a conn, 
a clade: 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a conn. 

a conn, 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a clade. 

a conn, 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a conn, 
a conn, 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a clade. 

acorm. 
, a clade. 
'a clade. 
'a clade. 

a conn. 

a corm. 

a clade. 

a clade. 

a conn, 
a clade. 
a conn, 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a conn, 
a corm. 
a conn. 
a clade. 
a clade. 
a clade. 



a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a nepoecorm. 

a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 

a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a nepoecorm. 
a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 

a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a nepoecorm. 
a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 

a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a nepoecorm. 
a nepoeclade. 
a poeclade. - 
a nepoecorm. 
a nepoecorm. 
a poecorm. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 
a poeclade. 



UUlogf. 

a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 



a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 

a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 



a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 

a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 



a poecl 
a poecl 

a poecl 



a poecl 



a poecl 
a poecl 
a poecl 
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REMARKS. 

As the Cratological character of the corm, is the only cri- 
erion by which the pupil can decide upon the kind of poeclade, 
le should be careful to ascertain the character of the corm before 
le attempts to give the Idiology of the poeclade. 

To aid the pupil in giving the Idiology of poeclades, monos 
nay be divided into one-cormed, two^ormed, and three-cormed. 

1. A one-cormed mono can have no ^poeclede ; as, / have 
>een punished. 

2. A two-conned mono must have one ]^oeclede ; as, I have 
mnished him. 

3. A three-cormed mono may have two poecledes; or it may 
ave but one ; as, 

1. Henry purchased these goods to enrich himself. 

2. He bade me to pick apples. 

Note.*— In the first, there are two poecledes — purchased^ 
nd enrich. 
In the second, there is but one poeclede which is bade. 

Purchased is appropriated to Henry, the poecorm, and to 
'€X}ds, a nepoecorm. 

Enrich is appropriated to Henry, the poecorm, and to him- 
elf, a nepoecorm. 

Bade is appropriated to he, and me — Whence bade is a poe- 
lede. But, pick is appropriated to me, and apples — and, as 
K)th are nepoecorms, pick is a poecled. 

N.B. — A three-cormed mono must include the demimono—^ 
Lnd one of the three corms, will always be found Ih the half mono. 

No word in the Ne-demi-mono is ever appropriated to any 
vord in the Demimono. 

iVie-demimono— the part which is not the Demimono; as. 
He was] (to return.) 

1. The nedemimono: He was. 2. The demimono: to return. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

1. Potiphar did persecute Joseph. 

2. Israel worshipped the golden calf. 

3. Moses destroyed the calf. 

4. Eleazar was consecrated. 
6. Jericho did fall. 

6. The Israelites crossed the Jordan. 

12 
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7. The Jordan was crossed. 

8. Moses served Jethro. 

9. Jacob's remains were transported. 
] 0. Moses did send spies. 

11. Joshua stopped the sun. 

12. The moon was stopped too. 

13. Eglon did oppress Israel. 

14. The ark had been taken away. • 

15. Jabin did oppress Israel. 

16. The Levites exterminated the Benjamites. 

17. Gidion routed the Midianites. 

18. Ruth must have followed NaomL 
19- Gidion was chosen to rescue Israel. 
20. Cicero was banished. 

II. IDIOLOGY OF NEPOECLADES. 

In the distribution of NepoecladeSj some are appropriated to 
monos, some, to other clades, some to corms with special refe^ 
ence to their nepoe character, and some, to corms without anr 
regard to their poe, or nepoe character. 

Nepoeclades, then, are subdivided into four classes, viz. 

1. Nepoeclids: (appropriated to /^oetn^nos.) 

2. Nepoeclides : (appropriated to nqMeeorms.) 

3. Nepoecleds : (appropriated to clades.) 

4. Nepoecledes: (appropriated to cortns, without regard 

to pO'Cj and ne-po-e.) 

I. A nepoeclid. 
Is a nepoeclade which is appropriated to a poemono : - 

1. « I am the true vine; and (my Father is) the husbaDdmtD." 
« And" is here appropriated to the mono, « my Father is." 

2. «* For I am dead] to the law." 

« For" IS appropriated to the poemono, « 1 am deadJ" 

3. «• For [Christ is] the end of the law." 

♦* For" is here appropriated to the poemono, « Christ w." 

4. « But Israel hath not attained." 

« But" is appropriated to the poemono which follows it 

6. « Because [they sought it not] by faith." . . 

«« Because^* is appropriated to the poemono which follows it 

nepoeclids. 

And Furthennore Or 

Although Hence Otherwise 

Also, As However Provided 

As-well-as Howsoever Since 

Again Howbeit So 

Beside If StiU 

Besides Inasmuch Than 

^ Being Lest Then 
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Yor 
Farther 



Likewise 

Moreover 

Nay 

Nathless 

Not-only 

Notwithstanding* 

No 

Now 

Neither 



Thence 

Therefore 

Though 

Unless 

Whereas 

Whether 

Yet 



REMARK. 
Nepoeclades are constantly changing their Idiological char- 
acters, and to comprehend them in this change, requires close 
attention to the different supers to which they are appropriated in 
^€ mono. 

RULE L 
That nepoeclade which can be appropriated to the mono, 
i^y are tkere^ is a nepoeclid. 

, they are there. 

SPECIMEN. 

" For we spefik the words of truth." 
For J " they jure there," a nepoeclid. 

Definition, — ^A nepoeclade which is appropriated to a poe- 
lono, is a neipoeclid. 

EXERCISES. 

The figure at the end of the sentence, indicates the number 
»f nepoeclids in the whole poetrone. 
Tile pupil should be confined to the nepoeclids. 

1. [" You have attempted to kill me] (with your arrow ;) but I am 
till flying.") 1. 

8. ["You have thrown an instrument] (of death^ (at me,) (how- 
eit, I am still alive.") {Howheit is synonymous witn nevertheleM,) I. 

3. [*<I am still alive] (though you have done your best to kill 

me.") 1. 

4. ['< I am flying] (although you have attempted to stop me.") 1. 
8. ["You have thrown your arrow] (at me;) (however, I am not 

et dead") 1. 

6. [" You seek my life ;] (howsoever you cannot take it") I. 

7. ['* You have not killed me] {if you have shot your arrow.") 1. 

8. ["You wish to stop my flying;] (nevertheless you have not suc- 
eeded.") 1. 

• That notwithstanding is never a nepoedide, is obvious from its in- 
apacity to be conjected to Aim, me, us, &c. We can not say, not- 
ithstanding him. 
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9. [« I shall continde my flight] (notwithstanding your arrows , 

, ) ( , , n I 

10. [" ifour arrow has pursued me to deprive me] (of life,) (and 

> > > , * , , , ,) ( , wing,) (nathless I 
still have both , .") 2. 

Nafhless is synonymous with noiwUhstcmding, 

11. [" You wish to kill me ;] (yet you cannot , , 'T !• 

12. ["It rains] (still there are no clouds.") 1. 

II. A NEPOECLIDE, 

Is a nepoeclade which is appropriated to the nepoecorm of a 
nepoeclad : 

1 . For I am dead (through the law») [through.] 

2. For (of him,) and (through him,) and (to him) are all things. 
[of, through, £).] 

NEPOECLIDES. 

^ Below 
Besides 
BecauseK)f 
Between 
Betwixt 
Beyond 
But 
By 

Concerning 
Down 
During 
Except 
Excepting 
For 
From 
In 
Into 
Of 
Off 
On 
Over 

Note. — Where any of these clades close a /rom', or 

poeclad, they are nepoecleds ; as, He was spoken to, The 
books were called for. 

(The nepoeclides are explained in Book III. p. 88.) 

RULE II. 
A nepoeclade which can be appropriated to them, is a nepoc' 
elide: 

, them. 

1. Of them. 2. Under them. 3. For them. 



Above 

About 

Across 

After 

Against 

Amid 

Amidst 

Among 

As-for 

As-touching 

Amongst 

Around 

As 

As-to 

At 

Athwart 

Atween 

Atwixt 

Behind 

Before 

Beneath 



Overtiiwan 

Past 

Regarding 

Respecting 

Round 

Save 

To 

Touching 

Toward 

Towards 

Through 

Throughout 

Under 

Underneath 

Unto i 

Up 

Upon 

With 

Within 

Without 
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EXERCISES. 

[He went] (to the store.) p 

[I arrived] (at the city) (on Friday.) 

[I came] (for the book.) 

[He is coming] (from London.) 

[John is] (in town.) 

[James plunged] (into the water.) 

[Henry boasts [ (of his agility.) 

[William was] (off his guard.) 

[A king rules] (over his subjects.) 

[They went] (past the door.) 

[Isaac is] (above disguise.) 

[They travel] (about the town.) 

For more exercises. See large work Book II. p. 74. 

III. A NEPOECLED, 

Is a nepoeclade which is appropriated neither to a conn, nor 
to a mono, but to a cUide ; as, 

1 . Let us walk honestly ^ 

2. " The night is far spent." 

3. " Let us cast off the works" of darkness ; 

4. and let us put on the armour of light. 

honestly^ far, off, on, 

(The nepoecled is never appropriated to the nepoeclid, nor to 
the nepoeclide. The super of a nepoecled, is a poeclade, a 
nepocledct or a nepoecled. 

All clades which are not of the first rank, are nepoecleds, 

RULB III. 

A nepoeclade which can be appropriated to high, strongs 
hlach, redder, man's, merCs, was, fly n look, live, or spoken, is a 
nepoecled : 





high, 
strong, 
black, 
redder. 


, was. , 
, live. 5 

. fly- 

, look. , 




man's, 
men's. 


, spoken. , 
, holy. , 



12* 






li«ii/i 



At* 



Ac 

Ac 
Ac 



S2 IDIOLOGT. 

PROmSCUOVS INSTANCES. 

All the words, in italic, in the following exercises, are n^oe- 
cleds. 

1. The more I read, the better I hke the book. 

2. A certain CeDtarion's servant was sick. 

3. Peter's wife's mother lay sick. 

4. The coat is very much too big. 

5. To be good is to be happy. 

6. He has been spoken to, 

7. On a wall sixteen hands too high. 

8. He rode with this boy's mother's father^s son. 

9. He did not taste at aiL 
10. Open your hand wide, or shut it close, 

\\, No man's opinion is law with me. I ^? 

12. The victory cost them dear, 
] 3. The grass grows higher and higher, 

14. The fields look greener and greener, 

15. A crooked stick may appear straight, 

1 6. A straight stick may look crooked, I -^^ 

17. The men marched straight up a steep ascent of steps whieh I Ad 

were cut dosCy and cfeqo into the rock. I -^^ 

18. The cakes taste short, and crisp* I ^ 

19. The water runs clear, I -^^ 

20. The sun shone bright, I -^- 

21. The grass grows straight, and^preen. I -^• 

22. The trees look beautiJuL I -^' 

23. The stick appears crooked— yet it is straight I -^ 

24. The stick looks straight — ^but is crooked. I -^ 

25. The lady looks beautiful I -^ 

26. This lady is certainly quite learned. | -^ 

27. He counted his men exai^, 

28. The book was called for, 

29. First, John will declaim — ucondly^ his brother — and, (Am%i 

his teacher. 

30. [After (six days , , ) there was a feast] 

31. [He had come beforel ( , .) 

32. [He came after] (I , .) 

33. They rode for two days ( , , together,) 

34. This boy's brother's son is full ten years (Sd. 

Note. — Full is a nepoecled, and is appropriated, not to ten, 
but to is. Ten is nepoeclede, appropriated to years, 

Monoized, — [This boy's brother's son ia full old] (to the 
amount) (of ten years.) 

35. It is somewhat warm. 

36. What with the bread, and what with the water, he sus- 
tained himself for several weeks. (Partly.) 

37. The sun shines every where. 



\ 
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Does he live any where in Pennsylvania ? 

^oecleds, like other words, denote manner^ posiliveness^ 
Ion, identity^ conjunction, disjunction, caune, choice, 
rty, dissimilarity, quantity, place, time, ifc. 





NEPOECLEDS. 




• 


Anywhere 


Else 


Later 


;k 


Apace 


Elsewhere 


Latest 


\ 


Apart 


Everywhere 


Last 


1 


Apiece 


Erelong 


Like 


It 


Aright 


Even 


Likely 


ird 


Around 


Ever 


Likewise 


ire 


As 


Far 


Long 


iast 


Askant 


Farther 


More 


»ad 


Ashore 


Farthermore 


Most 


)rdiDg 


Aside 


Further 


Much 


)rdingly 


Askew 


Furthermore 


Mainly 


•ss 


Astride 


Furthest 


Merely 


ft 


Assuredly 


Full 


Man-like 


vn 


Asunder 


Fully 


Mr. 


9 


Astray 


First 


Mrs. 


d 


Away 


Forsooth 


Miss 


It 


Awry 


Frequently 


Nay 


t 


Aye 


Forth 


Namely 


Dt 


Ay 


Fourthly 


Near 


ehand 


Back 


Forthwith 


Nearer 


etime 


Backwards 


Greatly 


Nearest 


.1 


Barely 


Haply 


Nearly 


After 


Before 


Hardly 


Needs 


rail 


Below 


Hence 


Never 


■ward 


Besides 


Henceforth 


Nevermore 


rwards 


By-and-by 


Henceforward 


Nigh 


n 


By-the-by 


Here 


No 


e 


But 


Hereabout 


Not 


>and 


Certes 


Hereof 


Now 




Chiefly 


Herewith 


Nowhere 


r 


Clear 


Hereabout 's 


Nowise 


id 


Consequently 


Hereafter 


On 




Daily 


Heretofore 


Onward 


3St 


Double 


Hither 


Only 


g 


Doubtless 


Hitherto 


Of 


gside 


Down 


Homeward 


Off 


gst 


Downward 


How 


Off-hand 


f 


Downright 


However 


Otherwise 




Enough 


Howsoever 


Othergates 




Entirely 


III 


Otherwise 


^ether 


Exceedingly 


Indeed 


Otherwhere 


ady 


Excessively 


Inward 


Otherwhiles 


ss 


Equally 


Late 


Out 
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Overthwartly 


Totally 


Thereto 


Whereby 


Once 


Toward 


Thereunder 


WhereiB 


Partly 


Towards 


Thereupon 


Whereinto 


Peradventare 


To-day 


Therewhile 


Whereof 


Perchance 


The 


Therewith 


Whereon 


Perhaps 


There 


Therewithal 


Whereso 


Possibly 


This 


Thither 


Wheresoerer 


Quickly 


That 


Thitherward 


Whereto 


Quite 


These 


Unawares 


Whereunto 


Rather 


Those 


Until 


Whereupon 


Since 


Thereabout 


Very 


Wherever 


So 


Thereabouts 


Well 


Wherewith 


Something 


Thereafter 


What 


Wherewithal 


Somewhat 


Thereat 


When 


Whither 


Soon 


Thereby 


Whence 


Whithersoerer 


Somewhere 


Therefor 


Whenever 


Within 


Somehow 


Therefrom 


Whencesoever 


Without 


Still 


Therein 


Where 


Whole 


Surely 


Thereof 


Whereabout 


Yea 


Together 


Thereon 


Whereabouts 


Yes 


Too 


Thereout 


Whereat 





IV. A NEPOECLEDE, 

Is a nepoeclade which is appropriated to corms without any 
regard to the distinction ofpoe, or nepoe: 

1. A man saw thi8 young child. 

2. This young child saw a man. 
A, thisy and young are nepoecledes. 

In the following exercises all italic words are nepoeclides. 



CONCORDANCE. 

1. He saw no good fruit. 

2. This , is a very wise man. 

3. Thai lad is quite young. 

4. A certain Centurion's servant. 

5. A certain man planted a vine yard. 

6. That man's large vine-yard. 

7. TTiat thing that tfiat man has said, is tfuti thing that that man 

should not have said. 

8. This man is a would-be President. 

9. The above facts are obvious. 

10. And two she bears came, and devoured the children. 

1 1 . Neither book is my son's , 

1 2. Either apple is good. 

13. Both men are intoxicated' 

14. He is both intoxicated, and mad. 
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1 5. The beforC'meniioned facts ate before you. 

1 6. Fli/irtg clouds are fiyihg. 

17. Mr. Adams. 

18. Miss Brown. 

19. Laurine Brown was five months old on the lHh of Aprils 1837. 

20. Lord Byron, 

21. John Adams. 

22. J, Monroe. 

23. Genera/ Jackson. 

24. General JacksorCs administration. 

25. What , shall we do 1 

26. Which , of the two books is here 1 

27. Some , of the apples are ripe. 

28. Your son may have exthisr , of these two books. 

29. You may read thai book — ^I will read this, , 

30. These books are new — those , are oid. 

Z\, T\ds gentleman's ^^mtni is that , of sophistry. 

32. He is cunning, 

33. Such cunning is not wisdom. 

34. This child's wisdom teeth. 

35. Which tooth did he pull 1 The one which gave him the tooth 

ache. 

36. One man came — the other remained. 

37. This boy's brother's son is ten years old, 

38. The first boy is taller than the second 

39. But, my dear sir, I do not much like these but propositions. 

40. Marble warehouse. 

41. Mine eyes are now dim. 

42. Yours , are bright. 

43. Theirs , are jet black. 

44. A demi-mono poeclade. 

45. Leather shoes are made of leather. 

46. Railroad ear house. 

47. Raibroadrcar hoofli^. 



JUoneiogf. 

[John 

weat\ 

{but 

he 

did 

not 

return.) 



PREPARED EXERCISES. 

1 . John went but he did not return. 



Epedendrologif. 
a corm, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a corm, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a clade, 



erotology. 

a poecorm, 
a poeclade, 
a nepoeclade, 
a poecorm, 
a poeclade, 
a nepoeclade, 
a poeclade. 



Idiology. 

a poeclide. 
a nepoeclid. 

a poeclide. 
a nepoecled. 
a poeclide. 
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CRATOLOOY. 



PREPARED EXERCISES. 

2. (Master,) [I have brought (unto thee) my son] (which 
hath a dumb spint.) 



Monolo/ry- 

(Master,) 

[I 

have 

brought 

(unto 

thee) 

my 

8on\ 

(which 

hath 

a 

dumb 



[The 
wages 

ein) 

are] 
(death,) 



[But 

we 

preach 



Epedendrologry 

a corm, 
a corm, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
ft corm, 
a clade, 
a conn, 
a torm, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a corm. 



erotology. 

a nepoecorm, 
a poecorm, 
a poeclade, 
a poeclade, 
a nepoeclade, 
a Depoecorm, 
a nepoeclade, 
a nepoecorm, 
a poecorm, 
a poeclade, 
a nepoeclade, 
a nepoeclade, 
a nepoecorm. 



Idiologf. 



a poeclide. 
a poeclede. 
a ne poeclide. 

a nepoeclede. 



a poeclede. 
a nepoeclede. 
a n^p>eclede. 



3. " The wages of sin are death." 

a clade, a nepoeclade, a nepoeclede. 

a poecorm, 

a nepoeclade. 



a corm, 
a clade. 



a corm, 
a clade, 
a corm. 



a nepoecorm^ 
a poeclade, 
a nepoecorm. 



a nepoeclide. 
a poeclide. 



4. 



" But we preach Christ crucified." 

a clade, a nepoeclade, a nepoeclid. 

a corm, a poecorm, 

a clade, a poeclade, a poeclede. 



Christ crucified*] a corm, 



a nepoecofpn, 



5. " In order to be a grammarian I must be taught.' 

a nepoeclide. 



(In 

order) 

{for 

me 

to 

he) 

must 

be 

taught.] 



a clade, 
a corm, 
a clade, 
a corm, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a corm, 
a corm, 
a clade, 
a clade, 
a clade. 



a nepoeclade. 
a nepoecorm, 
a nepoeclade, 
a nepoecorm, 
a nepoeclade, 
a poeclade, 
a nepoeclade, 
^ nepoecorm, 
a poecorm, 
a poeclade, 
a poeclade, 
a poeclade, 



a nepoeclide. 

a nepoecled. 
a poecled. 
a nepoeclede. 



a poeclid. 
a poeclide. 
a poeclide; 

Appeal, p. 185, Book II. Large work, p. 107. 
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PREPARED EXERCISES. 

ese Exercises, the pupil should be required to give the 
drology, the Crttiology, and the Idiology, by affixing 
3er technical after a, in each line. 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
, without the giving to ite owner, of any cause of com- 
sarly one summer's morning, before the family was 
suddenly stopped.'" 



>> 



TV' 


Epedendrology, 


Cratologf, 


Uiology. 




a 




a 


+ a 




a 
a 




a 
a 


a 
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a 
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a 
a 


a .^« 




a 




a 


a •'* 
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a 


a 
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a 
a 
a 




a 
a 
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a 
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>ut 


a 
a 
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a 




a 


a 


;) 


a 




a 








a 




a 


a 
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a 

a 




a 
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a 


a 
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a ' 




a 


a 
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a 
a 
a 
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a 
a 
a 
a 


a 


) 

aint,) 




a 




• 
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a 




a 
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a 




a 




a 


a 


ex's 
ng) 


a 




a 
a 


a 


u. 








a 




a 


a 


f 


a 
a 
a 




a 
a 
a 


a 






a 


«) 


a 




a 


a • 

% 


My 


a 




a 


a 


A] 


a 




a 


a 
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PART III. 

SYNOLCTGY. 

Synology is that part of Syntithology, which respects the 
ation of principaJ^^nd supplement between two corms^ or be- 
een two ncpoeclades, and |]i^« relation of governor ^ and 
verned, between two poechadA* 

PIYISION OF CORMS UNDER SYNOLOOY. 

Corms aie divided under this part of Syntithology, into 

1. Prota. and 2. Pl^o. 

(Protos^ principal, chief.) (Pleroma^ supplement, that which 
employed to supply a deficiency in the main thing.) 

1. PROTACORMS, 

re the principal corms in the language. 
Instances : Book^ pen^ virtue, Boston, remainder, goodness. 

2. PLEROCORMS, 

ro thote which are employed to supply a deficieqcy in the 
nMfa- corms to make certain distinctions, or to anord the 
isired euphony^ ease, brevity, and precision. 





PLEROCORMS. 




I, 


Us, 


Yourselves, 


One, 


We, 


Thee, 


Himself, 


Ones, 


■* Thou, 


Him, 


Herself, 


Others, 


Ye, 


Her, 


Themselves, 


Which, 


He, 


Them, 


Oneself, 


As, 


She, 


Whom, 


Itself, 


That, 


They, 


Whomsoever, 


One-another, 


This, 


Who, 


Myself, 


Each-other, 


These^ 


W hoever, 


Ourselves, 


It, 


Those, 


W hosoever. 


Thyself, 


You, 


So, 


Me, 









DIVISION OF PLEROCORMS. 

Flerocorms are subdivided under Cratology, into 

Poeic, and Nepoeic, 
1. The poeic plerocorms are those which may become poe- 
>rm8 ; as, it, whichf /• 
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2. The nepoeie plerocorms are thoMTlriiich cannot be made 
poecorms in any case ; as, me^ Atm, her. 



POBIO FLBROCORMS. 



I 




We 


Thou 




Ye,Y<m 


He 




They 


She 




Tiiey 


Who 




Who 


Whoever 




Whoever 


Whoaoever 




Whosoever 


Whoso 






It, Which, As, That, 
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PLBROCORMS. 


Me 




Us .•: 


Myself , 




Ourselves 


ThAA 






Thyself 




Yourselves 


Him 




Them 


fier 




Them 


Himself 




Themselves 


Herself 




Themselves 


Whom 




Whom 


WhoBMoever 


1 


'.Whomsoever 


One-another, 


Each-Other 


, So 



1"T~-T- 

iHer 



SYNOLOGT OF NEPEOCLADES. 

Some of the nepoeclades are divided under Synology^ into 

Prota, and Plero. 

1. The prota nepoeclades are those which bear the same re- 
lation to other nepoeclades, which profaconxai bear ta pUr^t. 
corms. ^ 

Instances : John's, lady^s, book's, pen*s point. 

2. The plero nepoeclades are those which axe nmds from 
pZerocorms, and which bear the same supplemental rebtioQ to 
the prota nepoeclades, which the plerocorms bear to the prota' 
corms. 



AS 

i 



mi 

BOM 



1 

-3 
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A FEW (Or.YHB PROTA NEPOECLADXf. 

Former's* Formers'. 

Auditor's. AuditorjP. 
Moses's. ' . Moseses'. 

Jaue's. Ja&es*. 

* Rock's. Rocks'. 

Lad't. Lads'. 

Person's. Personj', 

m 

n^ FLERO NEP0ECLADE8. 

My, Mbie, Our, Ours. 

Thy, Thine, Your, Yours. 

His, Their, Theirs. 

Her, Hers, Its, Whose. 

Whosesoever, One's, Ones'. 

Another's, Others'. 

SPECIMEN OF ANALTZmO UNDEft imOLMif . 

1. (Master,) [I have brought (unto ihee) isoj ion] (which 

ath a dumb spitft) 

(Mcmter, a prt^acoTm, 

ri - - -, a plerocorm, supplemental to fathtr* 

have - - a 

brought a " ■ ' 

my a plero nepoeclade, supplemental to JMu^ (not father.) 

soni ' a jirolacorqL 
{urdo 



^■a 



thiu^ , a /ifcrscorlhi supplemental to Mcaiar* . 

. BXERCISE8. 

To be analyzed according to the preceding Specimen* 

1. [Dagpn had fallen] (to the ground^ (upon his face.) 
% " AH flesh had corrupted his way. 

3. [Rachel (weeping (for her children,) would not be comforted] 

(because they were not) 

4. [** The thieves also (which were crucified) (with him) upbraided 

him."] ( 

5. [You did like] ( , an honest man ;) (I heartily thank you.) 

6. [<<Milo had I^QtsHmder strength;] (he carried an oz) ( , a 

furlong) on his back^ (then , killed him) (with his fist,) 
(and , eat him) (for his breakfast") 
!• [" An4 1 will cut down your images,] (and , , cast your car- 
csLsses) (upon the carcasses) (pf your idols.") 

8. ['(Snoch was translated] ( , that) (he should not see death.") 

9. (The blood (of the grape) didst thou drink.'*] 

For more exercises See Book I., or any reading book used 
I schools, iBspecially the New Testament. 






SYXOLOGY. 



SYNOLOGY OF POECLADES. 

The Synology of pocclades, respects their relation to om 
another as cord rollings and controlled, in reference to fuim. 

Division of Poectades under Synology, 

Under Synology poeclades are divided into 
1. Poeclet, and 2. Poedit. 

1 . A poeclet is a poeclade which gives a particular form to 
the poeclade which it precedes : 

1. may write. 2. have written. 3. has been written. 

1 . Not, may writes — not, may turo/c*— not, may written, 

2. Not, have write — not, have wrote. 

3. Not, has be — ^but has been. 

It is not write which requires the primitive state of may. 
It is not written which requires have instead of has, or hath, 
or hast. 

Nor is it written which demands been instead of be. 

II. A poeclit is a poeclade which is capable of being eon- 
trolled in its own form by another poeclade ; but which is inco- 
pable of controlling other poeclades in their form. 

Write Rvn Jump Cut 

Loves Dig DrinW Laughs 

Sing Walk Grow Fly. 

These poeclades are capable of having their own fonus 
changed, controlled, by other poeclades; but they* are not 
capable of changing the forms of other poeclades. 

POE CLETS. 

May. Could. Be, Am, Art, Igy Was. 

Can. Would. Are, Were, Was. 

Must. Should. Have, Has, Hathi Hast^ 

Might. WiU, ShaU. Had, Hadst. Did, . Didst. 

Do. Dost. 

REMARK. 
May, can, must, might, covld, would, should, will, and shall 
are always poeclets : these are never used without another poe- 
H9lade expressed, or implied. 
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But be, am, art, is, was, wast, are, were, have, has, hathf 
hast, had, hadst, do, dost, did, and didst, may be poeclits, 

1 . I will be there. 4. He does the work well. 

2. I am here. 5. Thou dost the work right* 
8. Thou art sick. 6. He hath a pen. 

RULE I. 

When the poeclades which may be clet, and elit, precede 
another poeclade, they are poedets ; as, Hedid write the letters, 
Thou hast been punished. 

RULE XL 

When a poeclade which may be clet, and clit, is the only 
poeclade, or the Jinal poeclade, in the mono, it is a poeclit; as, 

Henry is sick, Howard did good deeds, Every man should 
do right, Tou have been ill, John must have had my book. 

Specimen, 
Charles has written well. 
Has, a poeclet, — written, a poeclit, 

EXERCISES. 

I was accosted. The sun had risen. 

Thou wast accused. Some would be confounded. 

They must have been taught. She was here. 

John will have a book. 

I go. He would go. 

Thou wentest You had gone. 

WiM she heme a book 1 Heme you a pen 1 

He wilkd me a house. " I will—Be thou dean.** 

REMARK. 

Will, and willed are different words. 

Where will is used in the sense of desire, or order, it becomes 
another word, and is KpoecUt ; as, "I twt/^be thou clean." 
That is, I will it— 1 order it. 
«* Lord, if thou wilt^ thou canst make me clean." 
That is, if thou wilt that I should be clean, thou canst make me so 
« I would that all would come unto me, and have life.** 
That is, I wish that, &c. 
Would in this borrowed character, may be called a poeclit. 

13* 
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PART IV. 

ECTOLOGY. 

Ectology is that part of Syntithology, which respects the 
indicative powers which some words exert ia addition to 
their Dictionary signification. {Ectos^ extra, in addition to, 
and Logos, a word.) 

1. Boy, boys, (Addition of the number.) 

2. Boy, girl, (Addition of the gender.) 

3. Man, Moses, (Addition of the distinction between a race, 
and an individual.) 

4. High, higher, highest, (Addition of the distinction io 
degree.) 

5. Write, wrote, (Addition of a distinction in time.) 

DIVISION OF CORMS UNDER ECTOLOGY. 

Corms are divided under ectology, into 

Panta, and Mero, 

(Panta, all, the whole — Mero, a part, an individual.) 

A PANTACORM. 

1. A pantacovm is one which includes a whole genus, class, 
race, or family ; as, man, woman, boy, girl, vice, virtue, strength, 
news, remainder, addition, indignation, confirmation. 

He is the Washington of America. The Smithes were 
present. 

Note 1.-— Here the word, Washington, is used in the sense 
of the word, General, and is therefore panta* He is the 
Washington of the age. That is, he is the distinguished 
General of this age, as Washington ^^lS of his. 

Note 2.— The word. Smiths, is used in the sense of the 
word family. The Smiths were present. That is, the family 
of Smiths. The word. Smiths, is panta, because it is here 
made to denote the entire family. 

Note 3. It may be well to say in addition to what has already 
been remarked, that in ascertaining whether a corm is panta, or 
mero, the corm must be taken alone. 

If the corm should be considered with other words, any 
pantacorm may be converted into a mero one ; as. My glove, 
this hat, men's hats, hot iron. 
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But the question is, not whether the word, glove, is brought 
lown to an individual glove; but whether this corm when 
printed alone, does not mean all gloves. 

A MEROCORM. 

2. A merocorra is one which has the power to apply itself 
;o an individual of a class ; as, Paul, Sarah, Washington, 
Smith, To see the sun is pleasant. The reading of these pages 
Mrill aid your judgment. 

Note. — Seeing and reading are individual acts — Whence their names 
ire merocorms. 

RELADICTION OF CORMS. 

The Reladiction of corms, is the expression of the speech 
relation of things. Or, 

The Reladiction of corms, is the expression of the relation 
which must, be ascribed to things to form speech. 

By using the names of things in a sentence, the things them- 
selves are presented as bearing the following relations to each 
other : 

1. Parechistic, 

2. Prosechistic, and 

3. Objective. 

I. PARECHISTIC RELATION.* 

The Parechistic relation is found in the parechist, and re- 
spects his connection with the different objects which he pre- 
ients to the notice of the prosechist; as. Master, / have brought 
mto thee my son. (J.) 

II. PROSECHISTIC RELATION.! 

The Prosechistic relation is found in the prosechist, and re- 

___ ft . 

* Parodist is made from the Greek, parecko, to exhibit, to present 
o notice, and ist which turns the word from the act, and applies it to 
lim who performs it. 

The parechist is that person who is designated by the corm itself j as 
he particular person who presents the different objects mentioned, or 
mplied as belonging to the sentence, to the notice of the prosechist ; 
IS, « Master, 1 have brought unto thee my son," J, Paul, have written 

\ Prosechist is compounded of the Greek,/7rosecAeta attention, and 
si, one who applies in practice what is mentioned in the principal 
)art of the word of which ist is a, suffix. 

The prosechist is that person whom the corm itself designates by 
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spects his connection as prosechist, with the different objects 
which are presented to his notice by the parechist; as, 
Master, I have brought unto thee my son. (Master.) 

III. OBJECTIVE RELATION. 

The Objective relation is found in the different things which 
are presented by the parechist to the notice of the prosechiit^ 
and respects their connection with the prosechist as obfects of 
his notice; as, 

Master, / have brought unto thee my son which hath a damb 
spirit, (J, thee, son, which, and spirit,) 

Thepareehist here presents himself as an object for the attentioa of 
the prosechist — Master, / have brought my son unto thee. 

Look at me, Master, as the bringer of the son. 

The parechist having presented himself as an object for notice, be 
next presents the prosechist himself to his own attention : I have 
brought unto the^. 

That is, says the parechist, turn your eyes upon yourself— take 
notice of yourself as the person to whom I have brought my son. 
Thee is not used for the purpose of addressing the Master the second 
time, but for the purpose of turning the Master's notice in upon him- 
self: I have brought my son unto thee. 

Division of the Relation of Objects, 

1. Simple, and Complex. 

1. When an object bears an objective relation only, its rela- 
tion is simple; as. 

Master, I have brought unto thee my son which hath a dumb 
spirit, {son, which, spirit.) 

2. When an object bears an objective, and a parechistic,-^ 
or an objective, and a jfrosechistic, relation, its relation is comr 
plex; as, 

Master, 7 have brought unto thee my son which hath a dumb 
spirit. (/, thee.) 

To render it possible to form clear rules for the 
accurate use of the poecorm inflections, (t, st^ s, es, th,) the 
objective relation must be denoted by three different words : 

0- ■ -* 

means of an audient intonation, an audient indication, or an audient 
comma, as the particular individual to whose notice the parechist pre- 
sents the different objects mentioned, or implied as belonging to the 
sentence ; as, Master, I have brought unto thee my son. {Master,) 
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Theamaticj Theatromic^ and Theatronic. 

1. When the objective relation is in the parechist, it is 
c^\\ed,—llieamatic relation ; as, " Master, / have brought unto 
thee my son."* (/.) 

2. When the objective relation is in the prosechistj it is 
called, — TAca/romic relation ; as. Master, I have brought unto 
thee my son.t 

3. When the objective relation is in the Theairone^X ^^ ^^ 
called, — Theatronic^ relation; as, "Master, I have brought 
unto thee my son which hath a dumb spirit,^^ [Son, which, 
spirit.) 

I. THE THEAMATIC RELADICTION. 

The Theamatic reladiction is the indication which is made 
hj the corm itself, that the parechist presents himself to the 
notice of the prosechist; as, "Master, / have brought my 
eon." (J.) 

II. THE THEATROMIC RELADICTION. 

The Theatromic reladiction is the indication which is made 
by the corm itself, that the prosechist, is presented to his own 
notice ; as, " Master, I have brought unto thee, my son." (thee,) 

* Theamatic is made from the Greek, theama, the object of notice, 
or attention, and signifies that objective relation which the author of 
the sentence bears to the prosechist ; as, « J would that all would come 
unto y/ic, and live. (J, me,) 

(The prosechist is the sinner to whose notice the author of the sen- 
tence twice presents himself.) 

\ Theatromic is made from the Latin, theatrom, a place, a house, 
where things are presented to view, and signifies that objective rela- 
lation which the prosechist bears to himself; as, (« O,) (Israel,) thou 
bast destroyed thyself,^* ( Thou^ thyself,) 

i Theatrone is made from the Greek, theairtm, a thing presented to 
one's notice, and signifies an object of the simple relation ; as, Mas- 
ter, I have brought my son, {son,) 

§ Theatronic is formed from the Greek, theatron, a show, a spec- 
tacle, any thing presented to one's attention, or notice, and signifies 
the objective relation which is found in a thing, of the simple rela- 
tion ; as, [Hear,] (O,) (Heavens,) (and give , ear,) (O,) (earth ;) 
(for the Lord hath spoken;) (I have nourished , ) (and , , 
broughi uip children ;) and ^Acy have rebelled) (against me.") Lord, 
children, they, 

(The heavens, and the earth are constituted by an Apologue the pro- 
sechists. Book III. p. 68.) 
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Thee is not used for the purpose of addressing the Master tin 
second time : thet is used by the parechist to call the attention of the 
Master to himself as the person to whom the father had brought his 
son. 

III. THE THEATRONIC RELADICTIOX. 

The Theatronic reladiction is the indication which is made 
by the corm itself, that the person, or thing here presented to 
the notice of the prosechist, is the theatrone; as, "Master, I 
have brought unto thee my son which hatli a dumb spirit,^^ 
(son, which, spirit,) 

IV. THE PROSECIIISTIC RELADICTION. 

The Prosechislic reladiction is the indication which is made 
by the form, intonation, or punctuation, of the corm, that the 
person denoted by the corm, is the prosechist of the sentence; 
as, " Master, I have brought my son unto thee, which hath a 
dumb spirit." O, ye, of Uttie faith. "Thou, God, seest me." 
Master {ye, God.) 

NTJMERDICTION OF CORMS. 

Numerdiction is the expression of number* (Numerosi 
number, and dictio, speech.) 

The numerdictions of a corm, are Uni, and Plus, 

1. The uni numerdiction is the expression of but one thing, 
or but one collection; as. Pen, It, I, Book, FcUher'inkoD, 
Court, Jury, School, Family, 

2. The plus numerdiction is the expression of plurality in 
the same corm; as, Pens, They, We, Books, Father-inlaw, 
Courts, Courts-martial, Juries, Schools, Families. BookIL 
p. 121 ., large work. 

Plurors of Corms. 
The plurors of corms, are the means by which corms aiv * 
plused—or rendered plural. They are S,Es, Ves, Ies,B,En, 
Ee, Ic, Ice, Im. JE, 1, A, Nepos, Sense, Imputation, 

Corms are classed according to the means used in rendering 
them plus. These classei are denominated, 

Pluratories, 

A. pluratory is a class which is made up of those corms that 
are plused by the same pluror. 
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s 

Es 

Ves 

les 

£ 

En 

Ee 

Neo 



PLURATQRIES 

Ic, Ice 



>PLURATORY. 



>PLURATORY. 



Im 

M 

I 

A 

Nepos 

Sense 

Imputation 

I. THE S PLURATORY. 

e s pluratory is a class made up of those corms which are 
i by 8; as, pen^ court, 

RULES. 
B I. Corms which end with a, e, u, and w, are plused by *,• as, 
18, piejpiest landau, landatLt, how, bow«. 

,E II. When a final o is preceded by a vowel, the corm is plused 
as, Scipio, Scipio«. 

.E III. When the final oo is pronounced like oo in too, the corm 
^ed by a ; as, bamboo, bamboos. 

.fi rV. Corms in general which end in any consonant but ch soft, 
r, 88, or 8h, are plused by a / as, scra^, scraps, chin, chin5, mus- 
n, mussulman^. 

,E V. When the final y is preceded by a vowel, the corm is 
I by « / as, key, key*, attorney, attorney*. 
,E VI. When the corm which terminates in ^, or fe, or ff does 
tain much of the / sound in the plural, it is plused by 8 / as, 
'e8y grief, griefs, surf, aurfa. (Not hvea, grievea, suroes.) 
,s yil. When the main word in a compound corm is restricted 
post part, the corm is plused by *, and by placing it immedi- 
ifter the principal word ; as, court-martial, courts-martial, com- 
JM-in-chief. , 



1 
omaton 
,u 

Tub 
^omium 
Hum 

norandum 
iph 

10 

koman 



2 


3 


Affray 


Brief 


Allay 


Dwarf 


Attorney 


Fife 


Chimney 


Grief 


Delay 


Gulp 


Money 


Handkerchief 


Sunday 


Hoof 


Mussulman 


Flagstaff 


Talisman 


Staff* 



4 
Graff 
Mischief 
Proof 
Reproof 
Roof 
Scarf 
Staff 
Strife 
Surf 
Turf 
Wharf. 



ajf, as a military term, is plused by a. But when the corm dc- 

1 walking stick, it is plused by vea, 

'E 1. — The word, beauj is French, and is generally plused by a?; 
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The following corms have no uni i 


numerdiction. 


^1 *** 


Annals 


Drawers 


Matins 


Shambles 


1 


Archives 


Downs 


Mallows 


Tidings 


1 


Ashes 


Dregs 


Orgies 


Tongs 


1 


Assets 


Embers 


Nippers 


Thanks 


1 


Betters 


Entrails 


Pincers 


Tweezers 




Bitters 


Fetters 


Pinchers 


Vespers 




Bowels 


Filings 


Pleiads 


Vitals 




Breeches 


Goods 


Riches 


"Victuals 




Compasses 


Hatches 


Snuffers 


T^iten* 




Clothes 


Ides 


Shears 


Manneif 




Customs 


Lees 


Scissors 






Calends 


Lungs 






1 



* Letters in the sense of literature, 
j- Manners in the sense of behamor. 

The ES Pluratory. 

The es pluratory is a class, made up of those corms which 
are plused by es ; as, box, boxe^, gas, gase^, axis, ax6«, lass, 
lasses, mess, messes, echo, echoes, calash, calashes. 

Corms of the ES Pluratory. 

Apollo Loss Rebus Hypothesis 

Church Musquito Diaeresis Basis 

Index Memento Elipsis Crisis. 

Note* — Index may be considered a duplus — it has two plurors 
though not without regard to the sense. When the word signifies 
pointers, or tables of contents, it is plused by es. 

But when it signifies algebraic quantities, it is plused by iees-^ 
indices. 

Rule I. — ^Where a corm ends with soft ch, x, sA, s, or Mi it 
is plused by es; as, churcA, churches, box, boxes, gas, gas65, 
calasA, calashes, hiss, hisses. 

Rule II. — When the final o is preceded by a consonant, the 
corm is plused by es; as, negro, negroes, motto, mottoes, echo, 
echoes. 

The VES Pluratory. 

The ves pluratory is that class which is made up of these 
corms that are plused by ves; as, elfe, elces, life Hues. 

RULE. 
Where the plural retains almost all the / sound, the corm if 
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used by ves; as, beef, beeves, leaf, leaver, half, halves, elf, 
^€s, calf, calvesy loaf, loare^. 

Very little of the / sound is retained in the ploral oi fifcr^ 

CORMS OF THE YES PlURATOBT. 

Knife Shelf Wharf Wolf 

Self Staff Wife Stqff.* 

Sheaf Thief 

The I£S Pluratort. 

The ies pluratory is a class, made up of those corms which 
"e plused by ies; as, proxy, proxies. 

Penny is a Duplus — ^it may be plused in two ways — ^pennies, 
ence. 

RULE. 

When the final y is preceded by a consonant^ the conn is 
lused by substituting ies for y ; as, laJy, ladiec, du^y, duties. 
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Daty 

City 

Fly 



Ditty 


Liberty 


Prodigy 


Cry 


Destiny 


Lady 


Berry 


Piracy 


Beauty. 



The E Pluratory. 



The e pluratory is that class which is made up of those corms 
lat are plused by e; as, man, men, woman women. 

The en, or REN Pluratory. 

The en, or ren pluratory is a class, composed of those corms 
rhich are plused by en, or ren; as, brother, brethren, child, 
[lildren, ox, oxen. 

Brother is a Duplus — it has two plurors, *, and ren. When the 
Drm is applied to a person who is a brother by blood, it is generally 
lused by a. 

But when it is applied to a member of the same society it is gene- 
Uly plused by ren. 



* When staff means a walking stick, it is plused by ves. But as a 
5rm in military affairs, staff is plused by s, 

14 



Datum 


Erratum 


Arcanum 


Stratum 


Animalculum 


Effluvium 


Criterion 


Automaton 
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The EB Pluratory. 

The ee pluratory is a olass composed of those oorms whieh 
are plused by ee; as, foot, feet, tooth, leeth, goose, gease. 

The ice Pluratory. 

The ice pluratory is a class, made xxp of those conns ¥rfaich 
are plused by ice; as, mouse, mice, louse, Itce. 

The IM Pluratory. 

The im pluratory is a class, made up of those conns derived 
from the Hfbretb^ and plused by im; as, cherub, cherubimt 
seraph, seraphim. 

NoTX. — Cheruhf as well as aeraph is a Ouplus: the^are 
both plused by im^ and s, . \' 

The M Pluratory. 

The a pluratory is a class, made up of corms derived from 
the Latin, and plused by €b; as, lamina, laminae. 

Ths I PunuTORY. 

The I pluratory is a daM mad* up of coraft derived from the 
Latin, and Greek, and are plused by i ; as, magus, ttiagi, radius, 
radii, genius, genii. 

Note. — When men of genius are meant, genius falls into the a 
pluratory ; as, the Smiths are all geniuses. 

But when aerial spirits are meant, genius is referred to the t plu- 
ratory ; as, « These are some good genii sent to protect us." Indeed 
"genius^'' may be considered a Duplus, '■ 

M 

The a Pluratory. 

The a pluratory is a class, made up 6f corms of foreign ex- 
traction, which are plused by a; as, criterion, criteria,arcanamt 
arcana. *' 

Corms of the A Pluratory. 



Genus 

Desideratum 
Phenomenoru 

Those in Italics are Dupluses, they are plused with a, and 9> \ 

Note. — Criterion, genus, medium, stratum^ and afamea, are Do** 

pluses. Genus is plused by es i the others, by «. .■ -(See Note under 

the i pluratory.) 
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The Nepos PumATORY. 

i nepos pluratory is a class made up of those corms which 

ised by new words ; as, /, toe, he, they, it, they, thou, you, 

him, them, her, them. 

i word, nepos is made from neos, new, and epos, a word, and 
new worcL The mqiod phiratory, then, is the new word pla- 

Thb Sense Pluratory. 

! sense pluratory is a class composed of those corms which 
ised entirely by the sense ; as sheep, de^. 





Corms 07 ' 


nnft Sense Pluratory. 


i 


w 

Swiiie 


Fish Shad 


38 


JSxiiA 


Trout Herring 


P 


Ho9« 


Catde Haddock 


ion 


Gannon 


Hiatus Apparatus 


!S 


Odds 


Means Alms 


nds 


Wages 


Species Gallows, 



The Imputation Pluratory. 

3 imputation pluraCory 19 acl*» composed of those pU" 
ns which have no plural in themselves, or of their own, 
hich are plused by impuiing to them the plural numer- 
i of those corms to which they are supplemental; as, 
' who wishes to see yon, is here, The Henries who wish 
you, are here. 

CoRMs OF TH9 'Imputation Pluratory. 

LS That Which Who 

Vhom Whoever Whomsoever Whosoever. 

THE NB-O pluratory. 

i fiB-^ pluratory is a class composed of those corms which 
rer plused ; as, disdain, humility. 



corms of the ne-o pluratory. 



I 
at 

I 
I 

» 



jr 



Gold 


Hatred 


Honesty 


Disdain 


Violence 


Integrity 


Cotton 


Affluence 


Strength 


Flax 


Business 


Redness 


Wool 


Goodness 


Blackness 


Pity 


Accuracy 


Despair 


Humility 


Innocence 


Temperance 
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Confinement 


Hopelessness 


Eocharist 


Canvass 


Heroism 


Laziness 


Wealth 


Tightness 


Firmness 


Odium 


Tidings 


Snngness 


Closeness 


Neatness 


Feebleness 


Sourness 


Souse 


Weakness 


That 


&c«, Ac, &c 


Spaciousness 


Contempt 







Note. — Wheats tea, sugar, coffee, Ac,, should not be plused. The 
different wheats, is not good. It should be the different kinds of 
wheat 

The following conns should belong exclusively to the Neopluba- 
TOKT. Yet writers use them as uni, or plus, as their whims lead 
them. 



Amends 


Wages 


Alms '? 


Billiards 


Bellows 


Fives 


Gallows 


Sessions 


Odds 


Measles 


Means 


Hysterics 


Pains 


Physics 


News 


Ethics 


Riches 


Optics 



Conies 


Tactics 


Catoptrics 


Economics 


Dioptrics 


Mathematics 


Acoustics 


Mechanics 


Pneumatics 


Hydraulics 


Statics 


Hydrostatics 


Statistics 


Analytics 


Spherics 


PoUtics 



GENEDICTION. 

Genediction is the expression of the gender of animals. 
Latin, genus, Greek, genos, sex, gender, and dictio, expression. 

Genediction is divided into Miuculinj Feminiih Ambi, Mute. 

1. The masculin genediction is the expression of the male 
gender; as, man, ox, lad, uncle, tiephew, 

2. The feminin genediction is the expression of the female 
gender; as, woman, cow, lose, aunt, niece. 

3. The ambi genediction is the expression of both genero in 
<me corm ; as, his parents are dead. 

4. The mute genediction is the silence of the corm respect- 
ing the gender of the animal ; as, " a person went by us in haste." 



NE-O GENEDICTION. 



■ 

The ne-o genedietion is the want of any expression of gender, 
because the thing has no sex, no gender ; as, book, pen, table. 

Note. — ^In cases of the mute genediction there is a sex, hut it is not 
expressed. But in instances of the ne-o genediction, there is no gtnder 
to he expressed. 
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REMARKS. 

I. Generally the corm itself utters the gender of the being ; as, 
Jieir, heiress, pod, poetess, 

n. A rupoeckde is sometimes used to give utterance to. the genedic- 
tion ; as, a Ae goat, a she goat, a code sparrow, a hen sparrow, a Tnan 
servant, a maid servant. '* 

Where the nepoeclade expresses the gender of the animal denoted 
by the corm, the corm itself is of the mtUe genediction ; as, male rekt- 
iions. 

Male is a nepoeclade of the masculine genediction. 
Relations is a corm of the mute genediction. 

m. Sometimes the opponent genders are expressed by diferent 
words ; as, husband, wife, 

rV. In many instances the rational method is adopted — the same 
word is used under two genedictive forms ; as, host, hostesff, prophet, 
prophetess, count, countess* 

POECLADES RESUMED. 

Under cratology, poeclades are divided into exertive, and 
inexertive, 

1. The exertive poeclade is that which exerts its poeic power 
in forming the poetene ; as, Jane toill have learned her lesson. 
(Will.) 

2. The inexertive poeclade is one which does not exert its 
poeic power; as, Jane will have learned her lesson. (Have, 
and learned) 

CHRONODEX OF POECLADES. 

Chronodex is the means which enables a poeclade to point 
to difierent portions of time. 

This means belongs to the exertive poeclade, and generally consists 
in a certain form of the poeclade ; as, writes, wrote, do, did. 
But it may consist in a new word; as, am, was, go, went. 
And it may consist in an extra signification ; as, wiU, shaU, 
Will, as well as shaU has a Dictionary meaning — and, in addition 
to this, both words have an invisible future, or post time index. 

1. Speaking Chronodex. 

The ^feaking Chronodex is that which points to the time in which 
one utters, or expresses the sentence ; as, Nathan said unto David, 
« Thou art the man." 

Note. — ^Here, art refers to the time in which Nathan uttered this 
sentence. The word, said, however, refers to the time of the eotnt, 
not to the time when the mono in which said is employed, was uttered, 

14* 
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or expressed. The speaking chronodex may point to the time of thi 
event ; and it may not. l^r instance : ** He ia to oov the dkassi 
next year/' is a case in which the time of the event aimtn veQrnnick 
from the time of uttering the sentence. 4' 

** Be thoa at my house next week/' is a case in '^iHiich the time of 
the event, cannot be considered that of giving the command. 
« He ought to return next spring/' gives two difi^srent times. 

2. Event Chronodex. 

The Event Chronodex is that index of the poeclade, which points to 
the time of the event; as, Nathan said onto David. 

1. Phemic "^ 

3. 8yn-phemic 
3. Pro-phemic lc„„,„„ix. 



4. Pre-prophemic 
6. Post-phemic I 
6. Pre-post-phemicJ 

EXPLANATION. 



1. Phemic, speaking. 

2. Pfv-phemits, before speaking. 

3. £^yn-phemic, connected with the time of speaking. 

4. Prc-^ro-phemic, time prior to the jvro-phemic time. 

5. Poat'jphemiCf after the phemic, the speaking time. 

6. Pre-^o»f-phemic, time prior to another jtww/ time. 

I. PHEMIC CHRONODEX. 

The phemic chronodex is that which points to the time io 
which the sentence is uttered, or formed, which may be oA 
some, or none, of the time of the event; as, 
all, some, none. 

I speak, virtue is commendable, Go thou to schooL 

1. The phemic chronodex is either the primitive statiBof the 
poeclade ; as ti>rite, walk, put — 

Or it is the s, es, st, and th termination ; as, writer, writer* 
writefA, vfolks, walke«<, walke/A, put<, putte«^ puttefA. 

r Write — s, St, th. 
Phemic Chronodex. < Walk — s, est, eth. 

(^Put — s, test, ieth. 

RxM4RK.-^That the learner may have a just standard by which to 
decide all the cases in the Chrtotodsxes, concerning which he may 
have some doubts, I have furnished him with a full Ookoobdahci 
under each Chronodex. In this he will find much aid in deciding all 
such instances as he may not be able to isettle by the definitions them- 
selves. For instance : should he be unable to decide whether the 
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onodex of demred is phemiCf or not, in the following case : ** I could 
inxftext wvel^if I aesired it," he will be enabled to determine this 
, exaiainin^ lyie cases which form the Covcorbavcx under the 
*hemie chronip^BX ; if this case is phemic, he will find either it, or an 
instaDce exactly like it, in this CoircoRDAircz. 

The Pkemic Ckronodex is that which points to the time in 
irhich the sentence is uttered, or formed, which may be allj 
Mme, or none of the time; as, I speak, virtue is commendable, 
Cfo ihou to school. 

CX)NCORDANCE. 

!• **Thou arf to be the next President" 

2. « h he coming to the city soon 1" 

3. *«H(B 18 to return to America next year." 

4. " Go thou to school." 
6' Be thou here at the appointed hour. 

6' " I will— it thou clean." — ** I decree it — be thou clean." (I will it.) 
7. I can call in a few days. 
8* I may come next week. 
9* They must return next fall. 

10. I misht return to-morrow if I would, 

1 1 T 

' *• I could go next year if I desired it. 
^2. I would go now if I was not sick. 

13. Wag I in good health, I surely would return to Boston imme- 
diately. 
^4* John should attend to his book at home. 
^5. If he was well he would visit us. 
^6. I wish we were now in Pennsylvania. 

17. Were we out of this place I should be much pleased^— I would 
tiot be found here again ! 

18. Had he a knife, he could make his own pens. 

19. Did he write a good hand, he might be employed as clerk. 

20. 'Was he now inclined to attend to his afikirs properly, he might 

soon recover from his embarrassment. 

21. I told him to go to church. 

2!^. He is about to return to London. 

23. Were the papers hers, we would proceed to business. 

24. " When the mail arrives, we shall get some news." 

25. Would he come if he <u)uld? 

26. I have a book. 

27. Thou hast a pen. 

28. He has a knife. 

29. I am to have a new book next week. 

30. Had he a book, I would give him a lesson. 

11. SYNPHEMIC CHRONODEX. 

The ryn'phtmic ckronodex, indicates that the prior time to 
which it points, is taken in connection with the pkemic tini* 
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itself, as one of the three constituent parts which constitQte tt» | 

entire period to which the speaking time belongs; as,lhasc| 

seen him this day. 

NoTE« — Here the day is the entire period which, as kaoe indicaleii] 
consists of three constituent parts: namely, the part in which the ad 
of seeing took place, the part in which this act is spoken of, andtht! 
part which remains after the speaking portion has passed oC 

How formed. 

I'he syn-phemic chronodex is formed by placing, have^ has, hadt or 
hath before another poeclade ; as, have written, has written, had wrili 
ten, hfith written, may have written, &c., with a chronodex mono^e^ 
preasedy or implied, including the time of the event, the time of speak- 
ing, and more or less post time ; as, I could have gone ; (thU weeL) 






Pt 



have' 
, Thou iiont 

STirPHEMIC CHRONODEX.<^ rr i 

LHe haih 



^written ( , , , ) 



fmay 
can 
must 

BTSTPHEHIC CHROSTGDEX-^ might 

could 
would 



i 



>ha!oe written (Uhday.) 



v.should_y 

Note. — ^It should be remarked here that may, am, must, dx., have 
no agency in pointing out the time ; this may be seen by removing 
these poeclids. As, I have written to-day. Hence, these poeclids do 
not constitute any part of the Chronodex. Nor does written form 
any part of the exact Chronodex. This may be seen by removing 
have, and substituting had, or is ; as, I had written; The letter i> 
written. Had gives the preprophemic time; as, I had written befirt 
this day came. And is gives the phemic time ; as. The letter is written. 



CONCORDANCE. 

1. I have written a book. ( , , 

2. Thou hast read the letter. ( , 

3. He /las, or hath been at church. ( 

4. He must /lave returned this week, 

5. He may have been here (this evening,) 

6. He might have been here (^this year,) 



*) 



* The commas indicate some implied Chronodex mono ; as, thii 
dayt this months &c. 
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could have gone (this wtlek,) 

[e would have gone (this week) had the boat made a third trip." 
ave never drunk better water. 

— Where there is an allusion to a whole period of time, which 
[y consists of three component parts, viz., the event part, the 
• part, and the po5/-speaking part, the ayn-phemic Chronodex 
used ; as, I have never drunk better water. 

the entire life is the period to which allusion is made. The 
ch is indicated as the prior, event part, is the portion which 
The speaking part is that portion which is occupied in utter- 
sentence ; and the j909^-speaking portion is that part which 
:he speaking part. 

' the period is all past, and is to be considered separate from, 
nnected with, all other time, the pro^hemic Chronodex must 
; as, " I never drank better water. 

the whole life is alluded to — and alluded to as having past 
the time of uttering the sentence. Hence, the former of the 
5 throws himself out of this world, for his life has closed, 
uld this departed spirit be asked, ^when he never drank better 
he must answer, " When I was in the body. That is, before I 
;n up all my connections with the earth ! ' 

III. PROPHEBnC CHRONODEX. 

prophemic chronodex points to prior time, and indicates 
! prior time to which it points, is considered separate 
tr disconnected with, all other portions of time; as, I 
Irank better water when (I was on the earth.) 

How formed. 

^rophemic Chronodex is that modijication which is produced in 
nitive state of the poeclade, by the ed inflection ; as, wcUk, 
love, \oYed: 

r incorporating with, or casting from, the primitive state, one, 

of the following Chronodex letters : a, d, e, t, OitjUg as, bid, 

)ay, paic?/ blow, blew; do, die?; get, got; leave, left s sting, 

H£1III0 CHROirODEX. PBOPHSMIC CHRONODEX. 

Bid a e 

Love ed 

Walk ed 

Pay ed 

Blow id 

Do e 

Get o 

Leave / 

Sting u 
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CONCORDANCE. 1^^ 

1. Tbou toast the man. ( , , f 2^^ 

2. Was he coming to the city ? ( i , 

3. He was to return (last year.) 

4. I had a book. ( > » ) 

5. Thou hadst a knife. ( » > ) 

6. " Had he come (iast wuk,) he could Aow seen his brother. 

7. If he had called (/as/ evening) I t£xn*itf have gone to church iiik| 

faim. 

8. He nMzy have written {last uoeek,) 

9. He must have gone (/!c»/ ei^emfi^.) 

10. <* He m^A/ have seen me (on Monday last) had he called at fs( 

office." 

11. He could home seen me at home (in /Ae ewmng) (of Satwisf 

last,) 

12. He should have written (Az^ evening.) 

13. He would return in despite of all Ms friends could say to him. 

14. He tifould not be consoled — and we could do nothing for him. 

IV. PREPROPHilllC CBRONODEX. 

The preprophemiechronodex is that which indicates that the 
time to which it points, is prior to the propkemic time ; as, I 
had seen him before he called on me." 

CONCORDANCE. 

1. I had learned my lesson before I went to school. 

2. He had had the book two days when I called on him. "^ 

3. He had been sick several days before he sent for a physician. 

4. He that had been dead, sat up, and began to speak. 

5. He may have been there before I arrived. 

6. He must have seen the man before this event happened. 

7. I mightf or could have seen the President before he came to Phi- 

ladelphia. 

8. They would have seen the President before they left WashingtoD, 

at the time of their sojourn in that place. 

9. He should have done it before I came home. 

V. POSTPHEMIC CHRONODEX. 

The postphemic chronodex is that post-time impart which 
some poeclades have in addition to their Dictionary significa- 
tion as, I will return. 

CONCORDANCE. 

1. Will he lend me one thousand dollars? 

2. Will you go with me ? 

3. Will you take a piece of the pie ? 

4. Wilt thou send me a piece of pudding 1 
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^> Shall I send yon a piece of the pie 1 

^ They shall fall npon you in anger. 
y* Thon shaU not steal. 

^ Should they come, we shall see them. 

9< He ahaU go, and that too, in haste. 
^Oi.If he should return, he will call on us. 
*]. I wish that he would come back. 

^OTB* — Shall, and will are the only poeclids which uniformly have 

pottphemie Chronodex. Would, and should may have this Chro- 

in instances like the above, in which these words are intro- 

- IV^has the phemic Chronodex when it is a poeclit,* as, ** I mil: 
•*• thou clean." That is, I unll it 

VI. PREPOSTPHEMIC CHRONODEX. 

The pre-post-phemic chronodex is that which indicates that 
tbe time to which it points, it post to the phemic time, but 
^rior to some post time mention^ in another mono of the same 
'Sentence ; as, I shall have seen him (by ten o'clock.) 

CONCORDANCE. 



[. 



1. **! shall have dined at one o'clock." 

2. The two houses will have finished their business by the first of 
M«ch. 

3. If he shall have come by seven o'clock, P. M., we shall have seen 
Him by eight, P. M., of the same day. 

NoTx^ — ^It may not be improper to remark here, that imll, and shall 
xnark the time as post to the phemic time — and that have marks it as 
^nior to the other post time mentioned in the same sentence, though 
in a diffefent mono. Hence, it is clear that shall and have, or will and 
Aove, must both be employed in constituting the pre-jDos^phemic 
Chronodex. 

DIVISION OF THE PROPHEMIC CHRONODEXES. 

The prophemic chronodexes may be divided into general^ 
and special, 

1. The monogram, ed, (noted) is the general prophemic 
chronodex: walked 

2. The modifications which are produced by incorporating 
with, or easting from, the radical state of the poeclade, one, or 
more of the foUowing chronodex letters, are the special chrono- 
dexes : do, did, write wrote, id, o. (a, d, c, i, o, t, v,) 
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DIVISION O? THE POECXADE89 » 

In reference to their capacity, and their vaiit of capacity, 
receive the general, and the special prophemiQ chronodex. 

Poeclades are called edable, and inedable. * 

1. That poeclade which can take the pro]Aemic sjnalil||iH| 
is called edable; as, walk, walkec^, love, lovedl. 

2. That poeclade which cannot take the prophemic syl 
ed, is called inedable; as, do, write, (We cannot affi]f^a|'|ll 
dch — doed: nor can we affix ed to write , write, writed. 

SPECIMEN, 

Debate, debated, an edable poeclade. 
Pay, paid, an inedable poeclade. 

1. Why is oa^ inedable ? Because it is incapable of taking the 
monoe:ram, ed, for its prophemic Ohronodex. 

2. Why is debate edable 1 Because it is capable of taking the pre* 
phemic monogram, ed. 

EXERCISES. 

Go, look, shake, flow, cry, lie, lay, say, be, do, punish, dug, diii, Ib^ 
am, was, put, cast, fast, read, rain, snow, fall, bom, blow, niii,l)i' 
think, brink, fling, rules, feels. 

NECHRONODEX. 

A neckronodex is tliat derivative form of a poeclade, which 
does not point to any fixed division of time ; as, 

1. Written, Writing. 3. Spoken, Sneaking 

2. Taken Taking. 4. Shaken Shaking, 

REMARKS. 

The forms of poeclades are naturally divided into ChronodeXi 
and Nechronodtiip. 

1. Those forms which indicate time, whether they are 
primitive, or derivative, should be styled chranodex. 

2. Those which do not indicate time, should be denominated 
neckronodex. 

I. CHRONODEX FORMS. 

1. Write, writeat, writes, writeth, wrote, wrotest. 

2. Love, lovest, loves, loveth, loved, lovedst. 

3. Be, am, art, is, are, was, wast, were. 

4. Put, puttest, puts, puttetk. 
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n* NECHSONODEX FORMS. 

Written, WrUmg. 

. ' Ltmng, 

. Been, Bein^. 

— -^ PttUmg, 



Haw farmed, 

' lAa neelmmodex forms are produced by iaeorporatiiig en, 
||l^iH tf, or ingj either with the radical state, or with the pro- 
at efc ic chronodex of thepoeclade; as, written, gone^ Jlown^ 
^egvn, going. 

DIVISION OF NECHRONODXXBS. 

I. The Be nechronodex-— ing". 
II. The Be and Have nechronodex-^en, ne^ it, u, o. 

I. The Be nechronodex is the derivative, ing, and is incor- 
porated with the j^oedit where some form of Be, is employed 
as a ^eclet; as, 

1. Jane will be coming, John is writing, 

2, Charles has been laughing. Thou art reading". 
« 9*» We are walking". 

^ II. The Be and Have nechronodex is that derivative form 
whicfc is incorporated with a poeclade when some form of Bet 
or Have is employed as a ipoeclet; as, 

1. I have written. Thou hast gone too far. 

2. He hsLs forsaken us. He had written, 

3. It is written. It will be smitten, 

4. The saMe will have been done, 

REMARK. 

I. Foeclids have no nechronodex. 

II. All poeclades except the poeclids, have the Be nechrono- 
dex. ing, 

m. M^y poeclades have no ^e and Have nechronodex; as, 

1. Pt//, Beut, Shredj Loved, Walked. 

2. Leaxe, Make, Meant, Wrung, 

The poeclades which have no Be and Have nechronodex, 
must be used in their primitive state, or in their prophemic 
chronodex form when Have, and Be are their poeclets; as, 

1. I have put the book away, I had walkeif. 

2. The book is put away, Tlie horse was walked over the 
bridge. 

16 
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The following presentation of poeclades is designed to aid 
the pupil in comprehending, and applying, important Rules in 
PoETOLOGY. The pupil should make himself familiar with the 
few facts which are presented in this exhibition : should he fail 
to do this, he will not be able to apply these Rules. 

1. The following poeclades have no Be and Have nechrono- 
dex : these substitute their primitive state for this nechronodex. 





Primitive State. 




futt Beset 


had Burst 


had Dispread 


/uut Knit 


be Bet 


ia Cast 


are Forecast 


UHU Put 


Beware 


Chat 


Hit 


Shred 


Bespread 


Cost 


Hurt 


Spread 


Rid 


Cut 


Let 


Sweat 


Set 


Shut 


Thrust 


Wet. 


Shed 


SpUt 


• 





NoTs. — Beatf Ind, knit, quit, and alitj may be so used as to entitle 
them to a place in this class of poeclades. 

II. Those edabk poeclades which have a Be and Have neohronodex, 
often substitute their prqphemtc Chronodex for their Be and Hoot 
nechronodex, 

The following edable poeclades have a Be and Have ne- 
chronodex. Hence, it is proper to say. Have engraved, or 
Have engraven. 



Phemie, 


Propkemie. 


Be and Have M'eekronodn 


Grave 


have Graved 




had Graven 


Engrave 


is Engraved 




UHis Engraven 


Hew 


Hewed 




Hewn 


Load 


Loaded 




Laden 


Mow 


Mowed 




Mown 


Rive 


Rived 




Riven 


Saw 


Sawed 




Sawn 


Shape 


Shaped 




Shapen 


Shave 


Shaved 




Shaven 


Shear 


Sheared 




Shorn 


Show 


Showed 




Shown 


Sow 


Sowed 




Sown 


Strow, or Strew 


Strow, or Strewed 


Strewn 


Swell 


Swelled 




Swollen 


Thrive 


Thrived 




Thriven 


Wax 


Waxed 




Waxen. 



III. The following poeclades have no Be and Have nechronOp 
dex : these substitute theiir prophemic chronodex for « Ab $id 
Have nechronodex. *-' 



:h 
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Propk$mie. 


Phemic. 


PropAsmie. 
had Paid 


ve Abode 


Pay 


is Beheld 


Read 


toot Read 


Bent 


Rend 


Rent 


Besought 


Ride 


Rode 


Bound 


Say 


Said 


Bled 


Seek 


Sought 


Bred 


Sell 


Sold 


Brought 


Send 


Sent 


Bought 


Shoe 


Shod 


Clung 


Shoot 


Shot 


Durst 


Shrink 


Shrunk 


Dwelt 


Sink 


Sunk 


Fed 


Sit 


Sat 


Felt 


Sleep 


Slept 


Fought 


SUng 


Slung 


Found 


Slink 


Slunk 


Fled 


Speed 


Sped 


Flung 


Spend 


Spent 


(rot 


Spin 


Spun 


Ground 


Stand 


Stood 


Hung 


Stick 


Stuck 


Had 


Sting 


Stung 


Heard 


Stink 


Stunk 


Held 


Sting 


Stung 


Kept 


Sweep 


Swept 


Laid 


Swing 


Swung 


Led 


Teach 


Taught 


Left 


Tell 


Told 


Lent 


Think 


Thought 


Lost 


Weep 


Wept 


Made 


Win 


Won 


Meant 


Wind 


Wound 


Met 


Wring 


Wrung. 
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Those poeclades which are both edahUj and inedable^ 
\ Be and Have nechronodex — hence they substitute 
f their prophemic chronodexes for this nechronodex ; as, 
f-eaved, or have bereft. 



re 



■■n 



Proph&mie^ 




Be ^Teehronodes, 


ve Bereaved 


have Bereft 


Bereaving 


is Builded 


• 


r Built 


Building 


Catched 




Caught 


Catching 


Clothed 




Clad 


Clothing 


Dealed 




Dealt 


Dealing 


Digged 




Dug 


Digging 


Gilded 




Gilt 


Gilding 


Girded 




Girt 


Girding 


Kneeled 


■ 


Knelt 


Kneeling 


Shined 




Shone 


Shining 


Worked 




Wrought 


Working. 
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Hang, and dare are not of this class. Bang, to bang i^, is net 
capable of receiring ed, the general prophemic Chronodex. And 
/umg, to take away life by hanging, always has the ed propheiiie 
Chronodex ; as, The robber was hanged. 

Dare, to venture, is not edable; hence it cannot have hotti pro* 
phemic Chronodexes. We do not say, be dared go ; but he dursi go. 

And daref to challenge, is edable withoat the power to be otherwise. 
We do not say, they durst as to meet them ; bat, they dared us to meet 
them. 

V. Although the following poedades baye the Be and Hate 
nechronodexy they not unfrequently substitute their radieal 
state for it. 



Badktd SiaU. Prapkmk Ckrmudtx, 


So ^ Ham JWcftrMM^ 


is Beat 


Beaten 


is Beaten. 


was Bid 


Bade 


was Bidden. 


be Forbid 


Forbade 


be Forbidden. 


YI. The fc^wing poeclades never substitute any other Sm 


r their Be, and Have nechronodex. 




Phtmic Chnmodtx. 


Pnphemie Chronodex, 


J9f > Havo JftekromiOL 


Awake 


Awoke 


bast Awaken 


Bear (to carry,) 


Bore 


art Borne 


Bear {to bring forth*^ 


Bare 


Bom 


Begin 


Began 


Began 


Blow 


Blew 


Blown 


Break 


Broke 


Broken 


Choose 


Chose 


Chosen 


Come 


Came 


Come 


Do 


Did 


Done 


Draw 


Drew 


Drawn 


Drive 


Drove 


Driven 


Drink 


Drank 


Drunk 


Fall 


Fell 


Fallen 


Fly 


Flew 


Flown 


Forbear 


Forbore 


Forborne 


Forsake 


Forsook 


Forsaken 


Freeze 


Froze 


Frozen 


Give 


Gave 


having Given 


Go 


Went 


being Gone 


Grow 


Grew 


Grown 


Know 


Knew 


Known 


Lie 


Lay 


Lain 


Partake 


Partook 


Partaken 


Rise 


Rose 


Risen 


Run 


Ran 


Run 


See 


Saw 


Seen 


Shake 


Shook 


Shaktft 



Ckranodn^ 
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Frfkemia Ckronodex, 


Be ^ Have ^eehronoiexm 


Slew 


hamng 


Slain 


Slid 


being 


' sudden 


Smote 




Smitten 


Spoke 




Spoken 


Stole 




Stolen 


Strode 




Stridden 


Strove 




Striven 


Swore 




Sworn 


Took 




Taken 


Tore 




Torn 


Threw 




Thrown 


Trod 




Trodden 


Wore 




Worn 


Wove 




Woven 


Wrote 




Written 


Was 




Been* 


Was 




Been 


Wast 




Been 


Were 




Been. 



TRIFLECTION. 

'LECTION is a full systematic presentation of the three 
)r sets of poeclade inflections ; namely, the poecorm^ the 
iex^ and the nechronodex inflections. 

B. — The poecorm inflections are s, es, th^ /, and st. 
are called poecorm inflections, not because they belong 
)oecorm, but because they are controlled by the poecorm. 

ckronodex inflections are those primitive, and deriwi' 
:ms of a poeclade, which indicate some distinct time; 
d, u, t, &c. 

nechronodex inflections are those derivative forms of a 
le, which do not desi^ate any particular time ; as, en, 
;, o, ingy <Sz;c. 

TRIFLECTION OF Be* 

DEMmONO. 

^hemie Ckronodex, Pr^rophemie Ckronodex, 

To be To have been. 

NEDEMIMONO. 

Phemic : Be thou, be you, or be ye. 

ft . ««_ 

is only the Have nechronodex. We cannot say been, w been. 

15* 
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PHEHIO CHROMOPKX. .«.« 

uari. PLV8. * ^ 

TkeamaiU RUadieHon. I am. We are. ' 

ThetdromU RekuUdion, Thou art. Yoa are. 

Tlieatrome Rdadktion, He is. They are. 

87NPHEMIC CBBONODEX. 

mxi, PLUA. 

77l68iiialt« BekuUdion. I Aom been We Aove been. 

JfieatromU Reladietion* Thou Aos/ been. Ye have been. 

7%efldlrome Sehdidion. He Ao* been. They Aove been. 

FROPHEMIC GHRONQDEX. 

UKI. PUTS. 

Theamaiie RebuJUdicn, I was. We were. 

TTiaxiromie RekuUdion. Thon wast You were. 

T7ie(Ur(mie EeladUtion, He was. They were. 

PREPROPHEMIC CHBQIfODBX. 

vsri. PLUS. 

Theamaiie Reladietion. I Aa</ been We had been. 

7%ea<fomt0 MekaHeHon. Thou Aods/ beed Yon had been. 

ThaOrmnc RehdkHm* 8be Aorfbeen^ They &a«f been. 

POSTPHEMIC GHRONODEX. 

uiri. PLUS. 

TTieamatie RelacUdion, I u;t//be. We willhe, 

Tkeairomie Reladidum. Thou t<;ei^ be. Ye toe// be. 

Theidrome ReladkHon. He loO/bc Theytm/Zbe. 

uiri< PLUS. 

TheamaHc Rehdidiwi. I shall he. We a^ffbe. 

7%ea/rofmc JRekuUcHoiu Thou Mo/^ be. Ye «Aatf be. 

7%ea/nmtc iSdbKficCfoff. She shaUhe. They shall he. 

raSPOSTPREHIC CHRONODEX. 

/ vm* , PLUS. 

Tkeamatie RMReUm. I *^- '^ ^^^ ^^i^* ^^ ^^^ ^^><« ^>«eo. 

Theairomic Rela£ttwn. nb9<Vw Aofe been. You sAo// Aove been. 

7%ea/romc RekuUawA^ Sne wtUhmfe been. They «Aa// Aooe been. 

PHEMIC CHRONODEX. 

fl 

Subfirmative Cordiction, 

UKI. . PLUS. 

Jfieamaiic Rdadidion, If I am. If we are. 

Tfuatromk StladieHon. If thou art If ye are. 

Theaironic Reladietion. If he is. If they are. 
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1 . • vn* PLUS. 

Theamiifle RehduHon. If I , be. whether we , be. 

Iheakvmic Reladidioru If thoa , be. urdeaa ye , be. 

Ihealrome RekuUdUm. If he , be. lest they t be. 

This impleaary state of the poetene, howeyer^ produces no beauty, 
Qor any other good ; it is, therefore, better to give the plenary expres- 
sion ; as. If thoa shouldest be at my house next week, thou wilt find 
me at home. 

1. Be nechronodex : being. 

2. Have nechronodex : been. 

RATIODICTION 

OF NEPOECLEDES, AND NEPOECLEDS. 

The ratiodiction of a nepoeclede, as well as that of a ne- 
poecled, is the expression of the ratio which one quantity of 
the same quality, has to another quantity^ as found in different 
things ; as Higk^ higher^ highett^ Small^ smaller ^ smallegt. 

These dades have three Ratiodictions. 
I. PRnanvE Ratiodiction. 

2. Bl-DERIVATIVE RaTIODICTION. 

3. Tri-deriyative Ratiodiction. 
(Bt, from 6u, two. TVt, firom trias^ three together.) 

I. PRIMlTiyE RATIODICTION. 

The primitive ratiodiction is the expression of the quality in 
its primary state, and is made by the primitive state of the 
^de ; as, High tree, Small school, Good men. 

n. BIDERIVATIVB RATIODlirmN. * 

The biderivative ratiodiction is an indicatHm of a removal of 
the quality from its primary state, by catpteathig: an increase 
DT dimintUion of it in a second thifig^'sByTThatlrtie is higher 
than this. This school is amsiJkr tSSmC^U These men are 
better than those 

c 

ni. TRIDERIVATIVE RATIODlOtfON. 

The triderivative ratiodiction is the expression of the ex- 
oremity to which relative quality can run ; and, as tri indicates, 
!t must b^ itAdt whei« thete are as mai^ fts three thipgs; as. 
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This is the highest tree of the four, That is the smallest school 
of the three, These are the best men Of the seven. 

1. Primitive, long 

2. Biderivative, longer — 

3. Triderivative, longest -- 



1. Primitive, short '^ 

2. Biderivative, shorter 

3. Triderivative, shortest ' 

REMARKS. 

There are many properties which, from their nature, are incapable 
of increase, or diminution ; as, perfection, universality, straightness, 
&c. The nepoeclades denoting these, have no ratiodiction ; aSiper* 
fed, extreme* 

DIVISION. 

Nepoeclades may he divided into 

1. Ratiodicative, and 

2. Ir ' ratiodicative. 

1 . That nepoeclade which expresses a relative proportion, 
is ratiodicative ; as, 

Bad, worse, worst. High, higher, highest. 

2. That nepoeclade which does not express a relative pro- 
portion is ir^atiodicative ; as, 

Six, Perfect, Certain, AIL 

GRADUATION OF A NEPOECLADE. 

The graduation of a nepoeclade, is a gradual presentation 
of the different means by which the clade expresses the ratio 
that one quantity of the same quality, has to another quantity, 
as found in different things. 

GRADUATION OF HIGH. 

1. Primitive ratiodiction — high* 

2. Biderivative ratiodiction — higher, (er,) 

3. Triderivative ratiodiction — highest. (e«f.) 

REMARK. 

■ 

Wherever derivative is not strictiy applicable, Bi, or 7W is oitd 
without it, as in the graduation of good* 
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following, derivative should be dropped after Bi, but ret 


e RaUodktun, Bi Ratiodietion, 


Triitrwatko* RatioiktUn. 


Better 


Best 


Less 


Least 


More 


Most 


Worse 


Worst 


Worse 


Worst 


Worse 


WorsU 


A FBW 




Of the nepoeclades which cannot he graduated. 


me Chief 

Perfect 


Principal 
All-wise 


1.1 Certain 


Ceaseless 


ss Omniscient 


Round 


Hess Omnipotent 
rsally Omnipresent 
ess. Graceless 


Square 

Perpendicular 

Six 


Leather 


Silver 


ne From 


And. 



•1 



NEPOECLADES, HARELy GRADUATED. 



t RaUodkaon, 



BiderivaHve Ratiodietion. 
Hinder 

Former 

Inner 

Outer, or utter 

Upper 



kliddle 



TriderimUive R atiodieHon. 
C Hindermost 
"c Hindmost. 

C Foremost 
i First 

C Innermost. 
^ Inmost. 

^Outmost 
J Utmost 
"i Outermost 
^Uttermost 

C Upmost 
C Uppermost. 

Undermost. 

C Midmost 
(_ Middlemost 

Headmost 
Topmost 



RULES. 



^hen the clade comprises but one syllable, it is generally 

3d by affixing er, and est^ to its radical state : 

reat, greater, great^^ 2. Broad, broader, broades/. 
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2. When the clade comprises but ivro syllables, and tenni- 
nates in y, or mute e, it is generally graduated by affixing er, 
and est, to its radical state : 

1. Handy, handier, handie^^ 2. Able, abler, ablest. 

These nepoeclades may receive the cleds, more, and most, less, and 
least, instead of er, and est / as, handy, more handy, most handy, ka 
handy, least handy. 

REMARKS. 

When the super has more than one syllable, the ratiodictions are 
generally made by the inferior clade ; as, more, or most, less, or lead 
righteous. 

Dissyllables ending in y, change y into i before er, and e«^; as, :| 
happy, happier, happiest. 

But if a vowel precedes, y is not changed into i before er, andetf; 
as, gay, gayer, gayest. 

When the clade ends with a single consonant, preceded by a single 
vowel, the consonant is doubled before er, and est; as, big,biggar, 
biggest. 

The ratiodictions of some nepoeclades are made by aflixing most 
to the radical state ; as, upper, ttppermost* 

Chraduate the nepoeclades in the following 
EXERCISES. 



Soft 


Well 


Worst 


Bad 


Nearer 


III 


White 


Farther 


Less 


Many 


Near 


Much 


Sooner 


Most 


Bad 


Near 


Hard 


111 


Less 


Much 


Well 


Best 


Worst 


Late 


Least 


Most 


Less 


Least 


Last 


Least 


Nearer 


Next 


Long 


Farthest 


Foremost 


Out 


First 


Better 


Uead 


Close 


Six 


Over 



Evil 

Best 

Little 

Former 

Good 

Later 

Far 

Last 

Lest 

Soon 

In 

Forth 

Top 

At 



AT-TITULATION. 

At-titulation is the mere process of applying the teehnicaJ 
names, or titles, to wordSf and their properties. 
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SPECIMEN. 

1. [John went;] (but he did not return*) 

[John tveni,] 

m, a mero poecorm, theatranie reladiction, uni numerdiction, and 
tnaseuUn geDediction. 

/, an exertive, inedable ^oeclide, prqphemic chronodez, gnome 
fying with John, 

(but he did not return,) 

a nepoeclid, gnomefying with its own mono. 

a plero poecorm, supplemental to John; Vteatrome reladiction, 
uni numerdiction, and mascuHn genediction. 

an exertive^ inedable pceclide, prophemie chronodex, gnomefy- 
ing with he, 

a nepoecled, gnomefying with did, 

m,} an inexertive edable poeclide, gnomefying with he. 

2. [The girl wets called] >>))(> Jane,) 
[The girl was called,] 

t a nepoeclede, gnomefying with girL 

a panta poecorm, theaironic reladiction, uni numerdiction, 
feminin genediction. 

an exertive inedable poeclide, prophemie chronodex, gnomefy- 
ing with girl, 

d, an inexertive edable poeclide, gnomefying with girL 

(by the name) 
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a nepoeclide, gnomefying with name, 

a nepoeclede, gnomefying with 7iame, 

€,) a panta nepoecorm, theaironic reladiction, uni numerdiction, 
ne-o genediction. 

(of Jane,) 

a nepoeclide, gnomefying with Jane, 
;,) a mero nepoecorm, t/ieatronie reladiction, uni numerdiction, 
ne-o genediction, 

he corm, Jane, is here taken as a mere word — Whence it expresses 
jender. 

(Master,) [I have brought (unto thee,) my son] (which hath a 

dumb spirit) 

(Master.) 

titer,) a panta nepoecorm, prosechistic reladiction, uni numerdic- 
tion, and masculin genediction. 
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« [1 haoe brought my 9on*'\ 

[i, a plero poeconn, sapplemental to father, theamatic reladie- 

tioD, unt namerdiction, and maseuUn genediction. 

have, an exaiive inedable poeclide, aynphtmic chronodez, gnom^ 
fying Vith L 

brought, an inexertive inedable poeelede, gnomefjring with I, and aon. 

my, a nepoeclede, gnomefjing widi son, 

ton,] a pania nepoecorm, theatrome reladiction, uni nomerdiction, 
and mascukn genediction. 

(unto thee,) 

(unto, a nepoeclide, gnomefying with thee* 
thee,) a plero nepoecorm» supplemental to master, tkeatromk rdi> 
diction, and maseuUn genediction. 

(which hath a dumb jp£riif.) 

(which a plero poecorm, supplemental to son, theatronie reladietion, 
uni numerdiction, and maseuUn genediction. 

hath,) an exertive inedable ^oeclede, phemie chrenodiction, gnome- 
fying with which, and tpirit. 

a, a nepoeclede, gnomefying with spirit, 

dumb, a nepoeclede— jortnuVtve ratiodiction, dumb — BiderivatMC n> 
tiodiction, dumber — TH-derivative ratiodiction, dumbest-^ 
primitive ratiodiction, gnomefying with spirit. 

spirit,) a panta nepoecorm, theatronie reladietion, uni namerdiction, 
and mascuUn genediction. 

EXERCISES IN ATTITULATION. 
Let the pupil supply every noeton as he reads his numo. 

1. [The power (of speech) is] (a faculty) ( , , peculiar) 
(to man ;) (and , was bestowed) (on him) (by his beneficent 
Creator) (for the greatest , ;) (and , , ,) ( , 
most excellent uses ;) (but (alas) how often do we pervert it) (to the 
worst , ) (of purposes.) 

2. [The rapid extension (of the Christian religion,) (through the 
principal nations) (of the world,) may be considered] (a direct 
proof] (of the reality) (of the miracles) (of our Saviour;) (and 

9 t , t ) ( 9 9 9 ) (of the miraculoas 
powers) (with which) (the apostles ( , themselves) were en- 
dowed.) 

For more Exercises, see pages 
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PART V. 

MUTOLOGY. 

MuTOLOOY respects, not only the variation of a word from 
its primitive state, but the translation of a word from one class 
to another. 

Positive^ and Negative. 

1. PodUve Mutology respects an actual change, or the power to 
receive an actual change ; as, Good, goodnei*. 

3. Negative Mutology respects the want of an actual change or the 
wtaU of power to receive an actual change ; as, but^ off &c.. 

The principals of Mutoloqt: 

1. The application of the word in forming a mono; as, This 
is the book that I saw, Of has two letters. 

2. Accent; as, reb'^eU re^bel\ 

3. Change in form; as, mode, modaZ. 

1. To corm is to present a word which may be both a cladef 
and a corm, in its corm character. 

Love. 

This word may be cormed in two ways ; first, it may be thrown 
into a cormos form which excludes the possibility of a clade charac- 
ter; as, loveliness. 

Secondly, it may be cormed by being fonndationally applied in a 
mono ; as, *' Love is a distinguishing attribute of a Christian." 

2. To clade is to present a word which may be both a corm^ 
and a cladef in its clados character. 

Love. 

This word may be claded in two ways — ^first, it may be claded by 
being put into a decidedly cladeic form ; as, lovestt lovethf loves, &c. 

Secondly, it may be claded by being unfoundationally used in a 
mono; as, ^ All real Christians love each other," To love. 

HOW WORDS ARE CORMED. 

Words are cormed by the following means : 

1. By the pature of the word; as, Moses, rock. 

2. By application; as, [All (that relates) (to man) is matter] 
of progression.* 

3. By accent; as, rci'-el, con'-vict. 

4. By some new form; as, dote, dotage, free, heedom* 

* All, and that, are naturally ckdes, 

16 
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HOW WORDS XAT BE POBCLADSD. 

Words are poecladed in four ways ; 

1. By the nature of the word; as, am^ w, writtetijgo. 

2. By accent; as, re-6eZ', con-vie f, 

3. By application; as, «' These fires dry Ike ground quite 

4. By some change in form ; as, origin, ori^boiiate, bath, bi\^, 
grass, graze. — 

NEPOECLADES ARE CLI-DED HOW. 

Nepoeclades are cli-ded in two ways: *■ . *' v 

1. By the nature of the word: as, of, to, tn, on. . '. ' 

2. By apphcation in forming a mono ; as. All went Jkd hii% 
All went past the house. All came except John. 

NEPOECLADES ARE CLEEDED HOW. 

Nepoeclades are deeded in three ways : 

1. By the nature of the word; as, free, high, black, red, 

2. By application; as, The above facts. The under officer, 
The then baihff. 

3. By a change in the form of the word ; as, mode, moda^i 
irony, ironicaZ. 

WORDS ARE RENDERED NEPOECLIDS HOW. 

Nepoeclades are rendered did in two wajrs : 

1. By the nature of the word; as, because, notxoithstanding, 
therefore, than, nathless, and, or, 

2. By application of the word to an entire mono ; as, I cannot 
return except he sends for me, I shall go provided it does not 
rain, It is a fine day : hence we must go to town. 

WORDS ARE RENDERED NEFOECLEDS HOW. 

Words are rendered nepoecleds in three ways : 

1. By the nature of the word; as, too, indeed. 

2. By the application of the word in forming a mono ; as, 
The coat is a world too big, John^s brother's son is very ill. 
He is spoken of. 

3. By some change in the form of the word; jasi* accurate, 
accurate/^, just, just/y, way, away, head, ahead. 

APPROPRIATION. 

Appropriation is the assigning of the words of a mono to 
their respective classes by applying to them their appropriate 
class names. 
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« 

oTE. — ^The names applied in Attitulatiow, are merely the tech 
1 names of words taken individucdly. Bat the names which are 
ied in Appbopbiatioit, are ctaaa names — the names of dosses of 
is. [See Aptsal.] 

REMARKS. 
opropriation is a series of classification, founded upon the syn- 
logical propeitiefi which words possess. This series, of co\irse, 
ore or less extended, according to the number of the attribdtes 
re particular word which happens to be the subject of the classi- 
T process. 
B tqaprwiation is a series of classification, which terminates only 

the euattstion of the syntithological character of a word, it be- 
es important to have a series of technical terms which shall be, 
the names of individual tvords, but of entire classes of words. 

to form these, I have affixed on/ to those words which are the 
es of the gener(d syntiikological properties upon which the ciassi- 
ion is founded. For instance, to gender, I have affixed tory, which 
es genitory, ** Genedietion** is the name of a syntithologieal pro- 
r of conns ; but genitory is the name, not of a syntithologieal 
>erty, but of a class of words which have this property as th«; 
of their classification. 

le sufiiz, ory, sory, toryy means containing; hence, the word, 
Ujry, means a doss of words containing, or having ^enecZic/ibfi. 
le sufiix, ory, sory, tory, also means the ''place where;" hence the 
I, genetory, may be considered as meaning that place, or class to 
:h those words are appropriated that are classified by the gene- 
on. In this sense the word is used in relation to the difi*erent 

BATOBIXS on the DElCOirSTBATOB. 

The technical names for the principal classes of words are, 

1. cormitory. 10. 

2. Cla-di-tory. 11. Prophemttory. 

3. NoMETORY. 12. Chronotory. 

4. Plerotory, 13. Idiotory. 

5. Protatory. 14. Gradutory. 

6. Relatory. 15. Negradutory. 

7. NuMETORY. 16. Clerotory. 

8. PlURATORY. 17. DiCATORY. 

9. Genetory. 18. Organitory. 

cormitory. 

The cormUory is a class under Epedendrology, and is founded 
1 the bans mation of some words to other words, in the frame- 
z of a mono. 

CLADITORY. 

The claditory is a class under Epedendrology, and is founded 
I the branch relation of some words to other words, in the flrame- 
c of a mono, or a poetene. 
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NOMETORY. 

3. The nometonf is a class under Synologyf aad is founded upon 
the relation of pnneipal, and supplement 

FLEROTORT. 

4. The plerotory is a class under Si^ntdqg^, and is founded upon 
the relation of suppkmenU 

FROTATORY. 

5w The protatory is a class under ^nologyt and is founded od the 
relation oi prmeipaL 

RELATORY. 

6. The relalory is a class under Ed(dogy, and is founded upon 
the power which corms exert in distinguishing the «peeeA relations of 
the things that are mentioned in the syllabane. 

NUllTroRT. 

7. The nundtory is a class under Edologys and is founded upon 
numerdictive power. 

PLTTRATORT. 

8. The pJuratory is a class under Edologyf and is founded upon 
the different ways in which words form their plus numerdictibns. 

OENETORY. 

9. The genetory is a class under Edohgy, and is founded upon 
the genedictive power of words. 



PROPHEMITORY. 

11. The prophemiiory is a class under Edohgy, and is founded 
upon the different ways in which poeclades form their prophemic 
cbronodez. 

CHRONOTORY. 

12. The chronotory is a class under Edology, and is founded 
upon the index power of poedadea to mark the relative time of events. 

IDIOTORY. 

13. The idioiary is a class under Idiologyf and is founded upon tiie 
appropriation of dadea to comUf to dades^ uid to mono** 
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GRADUTORT. 

L The gradutory is a class under Ectology, and is founded 
Q the capacity of nepoedadea to be graduated. 

NEGRADUTORT. 

S. The negradutory is a class under Ectohgy, and is founded 
n the want of a capacity in the nepoeeladea to be graduated. 



CLEROTORY. 



5. The clerotory is a class under Cratolqgy, and is founded upon 
state of poeclades in reference to the exertion, or inexertion, of 
poetene power of the poeclade. 



DICATORY. 



7- The dicaiory is a class under Edotogy, and is founded upon 
indicative power whichr some nepoeclades exert in addition to 
r (Uctionary signification. 

OROANATORY. 

B. The organotory is a class in Mutoloot, and is founded upon 
medium, the m^ans, by which a word is rendered a corm, a clade, 
oeclade, and by which a poeclade, or a nepoeclade is rendered 
, or dede, did, or dide. 

SUBDIVISION OF THESE GLASSES. 



1. Poe 

2. Nepoe 

1. Poe 
S. Nepoe 

1. Prota 

2. Plero 

1. Poeic 

2. Nepoeic 

1. Panta 

2. Mero 

1. Theamatic 

2. Theatromic 

3. Theatronic 

1. Uni 

2. Plus 

1. s, es, ves, ies, 

2. en, ee, ic, ice, 

3. im, se, i, a, 

4. nepos, sense, 

5. imputation, ne. 



I 



COBMITOBT. 



i CLADITOBT. 
i KOKXTOBT. 

> PLXBOTOBT. 

> PBOTATOBT. 

C BELATOBT. 
V KUHITOBT. 



■FLUBATOBT. 
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1. Mascalin 
8. FeminiD 
3« Ambi 

4. Muo 6 Ne-o. 

1. £xertiv« 

2. Inexertive 

1. Edable 
91 iDedalJle 

1. Phemic 

5. Bynphemie 
8b Prophemic 

4. Preprophemic 

5. Postphiemic 

6. Prepostphemie 

I. Clid 

3. Glide 
S. Cled 
^ Clede 

1. Primitive 

2. Bi-derivative 
8. Tri-denv^^Te 

1. Ratiodictive 

2. Numeral 

1. Ratiodictive 

2. Neratiodictive 




CXBBOTOBT. 



saBoroTOMT* 



»IOI0T0BT. 



.DICATOBT. 



GRADITTOBT. 



HSGRASITTOBT. 



REMARKS. 

The negradutory is a dass ^^ich is made up of those nepoecladei 
that are incapable of anv graduation in form / as, 

1 2 

Infinite Off Sacred Crooked 

Wooden Bat Delightful Stupid. 

All these clades are thrown into one class from that iikeness which 
springs from a want of a capacity to be graduated i& firm. But, 
while they are thrown into one class from this simUanty, they are 
divided into two classes from that obvious dissimilarity which springs 
from a eap€uxty in some to be made, by more^ and most, tesa^ ana leastf 
to express the ratio which one quantity of the same quality, has to 
another quantiiy, as found in different things, and from a want of this 
capacity in others. Hence, the subdivision of the Negradutory into 
Ratiodictivef and Neratiodictioe* 

The clades of the first colamB belong to the neraHodictive negra- 
dutory. Those of the second, to the ratiodictive gradutory. 
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} Corned - 






COTVOB, 


'A 






MoaeSfroek, 


, 6 




cation 
it 






All that relate! to man, 
rc^-cl, flsn'-viet 
Corm$, 






lb 

eeortudtif 




■ Poeeladea, 






Dote, 


DoXagt, 






Repent, 


RepentaneCi 






Occapy, 


OccnpofMy. 






Depend, 


Dependence: 






Depend, 


Dependency. 






Defend, 


Defendon/. 






Preside, 


Presiden/. 






Manage, 


Management; 






Expose, 


Exposure. 






Simplify 


SimplificotioM. 






Depress, 


Depression. 






Add, 


Addi/toTi. 






Admit, 


Admission. 






Produce, 


Prodnc//on. 






Make, 


Mak/T. 






Create, 


Creator. 






Defend, 


Defence. 






Expend, 


Expenee. 




o 


Court, 


CourtffAt^i. 




ta 


Begin, 


Beginnings, 




Q 


Hate, 


Hatred?. 




o 


Mix, 


Mix/ure. 




Ghrow, 


Growth, 




Copy. 


Copyw/. 


ancormed 


pd 


M'epouiUdu. 


Cerme. 




r^ 


Free, 


Freedom, 






False, 


Falsehood 






Good,, 


Goodne«9. 






Real, 
Hard, 


Reality. 
HardjM^p. 






Fragrant, 


Fragrance. 






Fluent, 


Fluency. 






High, 


Height. 






Strong, 


Strength. 






Drank, 


Drunkard. 






Universal, 


Universalw/. 






Comw. 


Poeelades, 






Origin, 


OrigmcUe. 






Height, 


Heighten. 






Beauty, 


Beauti^. 






Love, 


Love*. 






Beauty, 


Beautifie«. 






Gift, 


Give^ 






Method, 


Methodt«& 






Bath, 


Bathe. 






Derice, 


DeviM. 






Grass, 


Gra2ai. 


■ 




Rage, 


. Enrage. 


J 


Farm, ' 


Infonn* 



* B«caiue they convtrt pouladu Into corm n 
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by 
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Poecladei 

— am, ia, %vrk 

— Te-beF, con 
These fires dry the gr 



Side, 
Man, 
Go, 



Corms* 

Mode, 

Irony, 

Adamant, 

Mountain, 

Right, 

Space, 

Bone, 

Man, 

Slave, 

Skill, 

Hero, 

Infant, 

Reason, 

Convert, 

Rome, 

Brass, 

Saint, 

Burden, 

Portugal, 

Sun, 

Lady, 

Ladies, 

Me, thou. 

Us, 

You, 

He, 

Her, it. 

They, 

Who, 

M'epoeeledes. 
Domestic, 
Light, 
Moral, 

Dear, 

Form, 

Late, 

Mind, 



Nepoecleds. 
too. 
spoken of, 

aside. 

man/y. 

ago. 



Nepoeclede 
Good. 

Rock. Ha 

Mlcpoeeledes, 
Modo/. 
Ironical. 
A dam an//) 
Mountaino 
Righleous, 
Spac/oM*. 
Bony. 
Man/y. 
SlavwA. 
SkiWfuL 
Heroic. 
Infantt^ 
Reasona6/i 
Convertt^i 
Roman. 
Brazew. 
Sainterf. 
Burdenfforr 
Portuguese 
Sunless. 
LadyV. 
Ladies', 
my, mine, 
our, ours. 
your, youi 
his. 

hers, its. 
their, ihei 
whose. 

Poeclades, 
Domestic 
Lighten. 
Moralize. 

Poeclade, 
jBndear. 
inform. 
Translate 
Reimw^. 



• Becauft they conven cotvm mto uepoecUAM. 



MtrrOLOGT 



7S 



t are di-ded'\ 



•e 
cation 

are elid-ed 

re 
cation 



O 

w 
o 

ro 

H 
O 



I heard o/* -him. 
I saw all mtt her. 

M'epoedids. 
*' I saw him naiwithatandingjke hid." 
I called him for I wished to see him. 



REMARK. 
ology respects not only the translation of a word from one 
Dother, but the variation of a word from its primitive state, 
es those changes in the forms of a word which modify its 
as, Lemon, lemonade/ parent, parent£ii^€/ tetrarch, te- 
• king, king(/om / God,Go&head; priest, priest/MXx// bishop, 
tf friend, friendship; bail, hsJXiwick; music, musiciofi/ 
lUery; smith, smithery; jewel, fev'elrv/ cock, cockerel; 
ibkin; river, riyulet,' dock, dikckUng; hill, hillocX;. 

'OLOGT, the pupil should give each Uford all its formsy and all 
, and apply the technicsQ title which belongs to the word 
b of its forms. 

REMARK, 
me word generally haa several poeclade forms; as, Dote, 
tes, Doteth, Doted, Doting. 

REMARK, 
sclade having the Be nec^ronodez, is often a eorm, Heiiee 
are cormed by ing; as, ** Love worketh no ill to his nei^h* 
?fore love is the fulfilling of the law." 
ig is here used ior fulfiSment, 



SPECIMEN, 

OF OIVINO THE MUTOLOOT OF WORDS. 
Fame, Defame, Write, Who, 1, John. 



■i ' 



1. Fame* 



e . 

ame — fames. 


famest, famelli» ka^ 


a corm. 


aming. 


■ 


n jiQ^clade. 


ed 


"■ • 


a oepoeclede. 


ous 




a nepoeclede 


oused 




a nepoeclede. 


eless 


*^ 


a nepoeclede. 


ously 


2. Defame. 


>i nepoecled. 


efame — defames, defameth, defamed. 




lefaming. 


... 


a poeclade. 


mation 


... 


a corm. 
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3. Defamatory .... 

4. Defamer .... 

5. Defaming .... 

6. Defamatorily .... 

3. Write. 

1. Write, writest, writeth, writes, wrote, writ- 

ten, writing, 

2. Writing .... 

3. Writing .... 

4. Written .... 

4. Who. 

1. Who— whom, whoever, whosoever, whom- 

soever, .... 

2. Whose, whosesoever . 

3. Whose, whosesoever • 

6. /. 

1. I, me, myself, we, ns, ourselves, 

2. My, mine, onr, ours 

3. My, mine, our, ours . 

6. John, 

1. John, Johns .... 

2. John's, Johns' .... 

3. John's, Johns' .... 

4. John, (as in Johr^ Brewster) . 



a nepoecleds. 
a corm. 
a nepoeclede. 
a nepoecled. 



a poeclade. 
a corm. 
a nepoeclede. 
a nepoeclede. 



a corm. 

a nepoeclede. 

a nepoecled. 



a corm. 

a nepoeclede. 

a nepoecled. 



a corm. 
a nepoeclede. 
a nepoecled. 
a nepoeclede. 



Name the following words. 
In this way — I, a corm — my, a nepoeclede, and nepoecled. 



I 

We . 


My, mine, myself, me. 
Our, ours, ourselves, us. 


Thou 

Ye or you . 
He . 
She . 


Thy, thine, thyself, thee. 
You, your, yourself, yourselves. 
His, himself, him. 
Her, hers, herself. 


It . 


, Its, itself. 


They 
Who 


Their, theirs, them, themselves. 

Whose, whosoever, whosesoever, whom, whoi 




soever. 


One . 


One's, ones', ones. 


Other 


Other's, others', other*. 


Another 


Another's. 


Which 




What 




vv iiav 

As 




/&9 • i 

That 


Those. 


This 


These. 
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PECIMENS OF APPROPRIATION. 

1. [John went;] (but he did not remain.) 

a word of the poe cormitory, natural organotory, prota 
nometory, mero protatory, thecUronie relatory, uni numitory, 
8 plQratory, mascuUn genetory. 

I a word of the poe claditory, natural organotory, cUt nometory, 
exertive clerotory, inedable prophemiiory, prophemic chrono- 
tory, elide idiotory, natural organotory, guomefying with 
John. 

a word of the oepoe claditory, natural organotory, irratio' 
dUUve negradatory, did idiotory, natural organotory, gnome- 
fying with its own mono. 

a word of the poe cormitory, natural organotory, plero nome- 
tory, supplemental to John, pode plerotory, theatronic rela- 
tory, uni namitory, 7iepo8 pluratory, masculin genetory. 

a word of the poe claditory, natural organotory, ciet nome- 
tory, exertive clerotory, edable prophemitory, prophemic 
chronotory, elide idiotory, application organotory, gnomefy- 
ing with he. 

a word of the nepoe claditory, natural organotory, irratiodie-' 
live negradutory, cled idiotory, natural organotory, gnomefy- 
ing with did. 

u) a word of the poe claditory, natural organotory, clit nome- 
tory, inexertive clerotory, inedable prophemitory, cUde idiotory, 
natural organotory, gnomefying with he. 

gter,) [J have brought (unto thee) my son] (which hath a dumb . 

spirit.) 

T,) a word of the nepoe cormitory, natural organotory, prota 
nometory, panta protatory, prosechistic relatory, uni numi- 
tory, s pluratory, masculin genetory. 

a word of the poe cormitory, natural organotory, plero nome- 
tory, supplemental to father^ poeic plerotory, theamatic rela- 
tory, uni numitory, nepos pluratory, masculin genetory. 

a word of the poe claditory, natural organotory, clet nome- 
tory, exertive clerotory, inedable prophemitory, synphemie 
chronotory, «2ub jidiotory, application organotory, gnomefy- 
ing with /. * 
\i a word of the poe claditory, natural organotory, clit nome- 
tory, tn^arcr/tw clerotory, iw€c?a^/(e prophemitory, clede idio- 
tory, natural organotory, gnomefying with /, and son. 

% word of the nepoe claditory, natural organotory, irratiodiC' 
live negradutory» eUde idiotory, natural organotory, gnomefy- 
ing wim ihee. 



6. 



8. 



7. [Man's entire dependence (upon his Maker) is obvious. 



[Henry could not see the nice dependency] (of the 
various parts) (upon each otlier.) 

9. [The chUd ought to feel his dependence] (upon his 
parents.) 



10. 
11. 



He is dependent] — (hence he is not independent) 
The defendant will defend himself.] 



13. 



12. [Constant tillage is needful.] 
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thee) a word of the nepoe cormitory» natund organotoiy, pkn 
nometory, supplemental to master^ nepoie plerotoiy, Ano^ 
mic relatory, uni nomitory, nepoa plaratory, maaeuUn ge- 
netory. 

my a word of the n^foe claditory, (me^ y organotory, fkn 

nometory, supplemental to /, theamahc relatoiy, uni nomi- 
tory, nepos pluratory, maseuUn genetory, elede idiotory, fio- 
iurcU organotory, gnomefying with aon» 

ton] a word of the nepoe cormitory, natural organotory, pnta 

nometory, panUi protatory, theoiromc relatory, uni nomitoiy, 
8 pluratory, mascuUn genetory. 

{whiek a word of the poe cormitory, natural oi^anotory, pkro nome- 
tory, supplemental to 8on,poeic plerotory, theaironic relatory, 
uni numitory, imputation pluratory, maseuHn genetory. 

hath a word of the poe claditory, natural organotory, ciit DOin&> 

tory, exertioe clerotory, inedabU prophemitory, phemie chro* 
notory, ekde idiotory, natural organotaTy, gnomefying vith 
which, and spirit. 

a a word of the ntpoe claditory, natural OTga.xiotoTy,irratiodi^ 

five negradatory, clede idiotory, natural organotory, gnome- 
fying with spirit. 

dumb a word of the nepoe claditory, natural organotory, ratiodic' 
five gradutory, primitive (dumb, dumber, dumbest,) dicatory 
clede idiotory, natural organotory, gnomefying with spirii. 

tpirit.) a word of the nepoe cormitory, natural organotory, proia 
nometory, panta protatory, theatronie relatory, uni numitory, 
8 pluratory, mascuUn genetory. / 

. EXERCISES IN APPROPRIATION. 

1. [The old gendeman is now] (in his dotage.) 

2. f Ahola did dote] (on her lovers.) 

3. [A dotard is] (a man) (whose mind is impaired) (by age.) 

4. [A doter is] (one) (who dotes.) 

5. [Repent , ;] (for repentance is necessary) (to a re- 
formation.) 

Our occupancy (of this house) (of clay) must be short. 



He presided] — (hence he was) (the president.) 
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14. 

15. 



22. 
23. 



This , is] (bad management.) 

Every man should manage his own affairs.] 

16. [Every prudent man will avoid exposure.] 

17. [Every well-wisher (to his country) encourages simplifi- 
eation] (in the methods) (of , acquiring) ( , knowledge.) 

18. [I shall endeavor to make no addition] (to your depres- 
sion) (of spirits.) 

19. [Is there a difference] (between admittance,) (and , , 
9 9 ) ( 9 admission?) 

20. [He gained admittance] (into the house.) 

21. [Admonition is] (gentle reproof;) (and admonishment is) 
(admonition.) 

'An admonitioner is] (an admonitive person.) 
'He makes a great ado] (about nothing.) 

24. [Adolescence is] (the period) (of life) (999) (be- 
tween childhood,) (and , , ) (between manhood.) 

25. [When are human beings adolescent?] 

26. [Admixture is] (a substance) ( , , mixed) (with 
another , .) 

27. [Perfection (in any art) is rarely] (the production) (of 
one age.) 

28. [Grod is] (the maker) (of all things.) 

29. [All (that relates) (to man) is] (matter) (of progression.) 

30. [Their courtship was very short.] 

31. [What , was] (his defence) (before the court?) 

32. [His defence dia not equal his exertion.] 

33. (" In the beginning) [was the word ;] (and the word was) 
^with God;) (and the word was) (God.") 

34. [They hate him] (with a deadly hatred.) 

35. [His mind is] (one) (of stinted growth.) 

36. [This man is] (a mere copyist.) 

37. [They have enough testimony to convict him] (of mur- 
der) (in the first degree.) 

38. [This man (who was once) (a respected citizen) is now] 
(a miserable convict.) 

39. (If they rebel,) [they must become] ( , rebels.) 

40. [Let , every man , be free:] [freedom is] (a 

glorious lot.) 

41. [Despise , him] (who tells a Iklsehood.) 

42. [Goodness is not] (the natural growth) (of the human 

heart.) 

17 
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43. [A rebel is] (one) (who revolts) (from the goTemment) 
(to which) (he owes allegiance.) 

44. [Rebels rebel] (against their government.) 

45. [These men are very rebelUous.]. 

46. [Realization is] (the act) (of y- -Inaking) ( , , real) 

47. [They realize nothing.] 

48. [The word ( , , ) (reality) signifies aoOal Deiog,] 
(or , , , existence.) 

49. [Judgship is] (the office) (of a judge.) 

50. [Judaism is] (the religious doctrines) (of the Jews.) 

51. [He has no great fluency] (of speech.) 

52. [The height (of the tower) is very, great.] 

53. [What ancient man had remarkably great strength?] 

54. [A universalist is] (one) (that believes) (in the universal 
salvation) (of man.) 

55. [The rose threw its fragrance] (into the air) (which 
surrounded it.) 

56. (If I had a lemon) [I would make some lemonade.] 

57. [These children know nothing] (of their parentage.) 

58. [We originate some things] (by » investigating) 
( , others.) 

59. [Can you heighten the height] (of that high tree!) 

60. [Can you beautify the beauty] (of that beautiful arbor?) 

61. An arbitress is] (a female arbiter.) 

62. [An arborator is] (one) (who plants , ) {or who 
prunes trees.) 

63. [Aretology is3 (that part) (of moral philosophy,) (which 
ueats) (of virtue.) 

64. [An argument is] (a reason) ( , , offered) (for , i ) 
(or , y , ) (against a proposition), (or , , , ) ( * 

♦ ,) (or ,,,)(, , opinion,) (or , , , ) 
(,,,) (or ,,,)(, , measure.) 

(An argument is a reason ofiered for, or against a prbpositioD» 
or opinion, or measure.) 

/c, a/, ish, ful, ly, ing, ed, en, id, ty, y, ouSf iar. 

65. [The Punic war had closed.] 

66. [The Roman legions were conquered.] 

67. [Have you oxygenated muriatic gas ?] 
6S, [Have you camphoric acid ?] 

69. [They are] (metalic oxides.) 
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He produced a very beautiful polish.] 

Henry will polish the tables beautifully.] 

Flints are] (concentric strata.) 

The aurora-borealis is] (a dazzling phenomenon.) 

It illumines the frozen regions.] 

Sulphurated hydrogen gas has sulphur.] 

He is concerned] (with a periodical publication.) 

How are you pleased] (with those European countries) 

you have visited?) 

The zodiacal light deserves our philosophic attention.] 
The terrestrial atmosphere may explain the zodiacal 

The atmosphere is called] ( » * 9 ) ( t the 
i ocean.) 

Plants absorb azotic gas.] 

The illustrious Washington will never be forgotten.] 

Insects exhale oxygen gas.] 

The air (of that region) (of country) is quite salubrious.] 

The Northern regions are] (frozen countries.) 

Physical geography is pleasing] (to all , .) 

The equatorial regions yield rich vegetables.] 

Equatorial vegetation enchants imagination.] 

Exuberant vegetation is charming.] 

Antiscorbutic vegetables are highly useful.] 

'His public life is known] (to ail , .) 

["This , is a well known] (fact.) 

'The Pacific ocean contains several blissful islands.] 

[This notorious merchant had already acquired pro. 

wealth.] 

[The Romans had natural taste.] 

more exercises in appropriation the pupil is referred to 

I the preceding part. 
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PART VI. - ^ 

NOMA POETROLOGY. *-^1 

Noma Poetrology respects the doctrine of the Rules which 
are fixed in the constructive principles of the language, for the 
right formation of Poetroncs from words. Noma^ (from 
nomoa, a law, a rule,) a rule, — that which is fixed, — that which 
is laid down as a guide. 



CHAPTER I. 

Rules Respecting the Forms of Words* 

Rule I. 

The poeclade which follows a poeclid^ should hare itsprimi' 
live form ; as, He can torite. 

SPECIMEN, AND EXERCISES, 
In correcting bad English by the Rules m Poetrology. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule I. 

1. He can writes letters. 

The 8 inflection of writer is a violation of Rule I. 
Rule ; as, He can write letters. 

2. Thou canst not went. 

The use of went for go, is a violation of Rule I. 
Rule ; as, Thou canst not go. 

The pupil should be made to correct exactly according to the Spe^- 
eime^ Where the violation lies in the inflection of the poeclade ^ 
he should be made to correct by the first specimen ; as, He can na^ 
derstands. 

But where the violation lies in the use of one poeclade for anothe*:^ 
poeclade, he should correct by the second specimen; as, He can ia i^ 
good boy. 

(The use of is for be is a violation of Rule I.) 

Directions. — In the following Exercises, the violations of^ 
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e Rules, lie in the cormotenes^ and poedocfj^— hence the pupil 
lould ^ve m-at^tion to nepoeclads. 
Dispc^l^tihe connotene^rx^ in all instances* 

'» . ■ ' 

EXERCISES. 

[They can are] (good boys.) 6. [He might stadies too hard.1 

[This boy must is] (a good boy.) 6. [Thou shouldst keeps quiet] 

[Thou wilt art] (a dull pupil.) 7. [Jacob will falls.] 

[Could he is] (a fine child 1) 8. [I may went.] 

Note I. 

The poeclit of do, and did, should have its primitive form t 
1, They do write, They did write. 

Specimen of Correcting by Note I. under Rule L 

1. I do writer. 

The 8 inflection of write, is a violation of Notx L 
Note ; ; as, I do lorite. 

2. [I did went] (last week.) 

The use of went for go, is a violation of Note L 
Note ; as, I did go last week. 

EXERCISES. 

1. James did fell. 5. Thou didst came in. 

2. Does he likes fruit 1 6. She does speaks correctly. 

3. Harriet did wrote. 7. Thou dost goest out. 

4. Thou didst went 8. Whom did they senti 

Can do, and did, ever be used with be, or any of bi^s substitutes t 
Did can not — and do cannot except a kind of petition where it may 
i used with be only ; as, John, do be a good boy. 

Rule II. 

When the cordiction is a mere command, or a *"^rf pftJMlHii 

e poeclade should haVe its primitive form ; aa Be ihoo hers 

time, Go thou to school. Come ye home. Forgive thoa our 

18. 

REMARK, 
rhere may be a command with an affirmation ; as, Thou shalt not 
al. And there may be a petition with an interrogation g as, WiU 
H lend me your knife ? 

Specimen of Correcting under Rule II. 

1. Love« your enemies. 

Vhe 8 inflection of love, is a violation of Rule U. 

livLE . *• as, Love your enemies. 

17* 
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£X£RC1S£S. 

1. [Writes, these copies accurately,] (John.) 

2. [Comes in], (Sir.) " 

3. [Forgives thou our sins.] 

4. [Has thou mercy] (apon ns.) 

5. [Goes to the veil] (and brings , some water.) 

6. [Blesses theno!] (that persecute you.) 

Rule III. 

As a poeclet, have, through all variations, gives the foUowiog 
jx>eclade the Have and Be nechronodex, or some form which 
m rabstituted for this nechronodex; as. 

Have written, (not wrote,) Hasfiown, {pxAfttw,) 
&ih fallen, {not fell,) Kuth drunk, (not drank.) 

ISon* — Hicle has the Have and Be nechronodex — stiU hid is fre* 
quently substituted for this nechronodex. Have hidden. This is the 
case with several other poeclades. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule III. 

1. I have did it 

The want of the Have and Be nechronodex of do^is a. violation of 
Rule III. 
Rule ^— — — — ; as, I have done it 

2. The boiler had burstai. 

The want of the primitive state of burst, is a violation of Rule III> 
Rule — ^-^— ^— - ; as, the boiler had burst. 

EXERCISES. 

1. He has wrote his copy. 

2. I would have wrote a letter. 

3. He has drank. 

4. I have came. 

5. I had did it 

6. The birds have flew. 

7. He had mistook his true Interest 

8. He has wove the web. 

9. [His vices have weakened his mind] (and broke his consM' 

tution.) 

10. [He has took the gun] (with him.) 

1 1. [Joseph has fell] (down stairs.) 

12. [The court has went] (into an examination.) 

13. They have invite her home. 

Rule IV. 
As a poeclet, 6e, through all its variations, gives the follow^ 
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Qg poeclade the Be, or the Have and Be, nechronodex, or 

ome form which is substituted for the Have and Be nechrono- 

iex; as, Is written, (not wrote.) Is writing, (not write.) 

The substitutes for Be, are am, art, is, are, was, wast, were, been, and 
ting. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rulb IV. 

1. The bat was took. 
The want of the Have and Be nechronodez, of take, is a violation 
r Rulb IV. 
RuLs ; as, The hat was taken. 

2. He was laugh heartily. 

The want of the Be nechronodex of laugh is a violation of Ruia !¥• 
RiTLx ; as, He was laughing heartily. 

3. The work was well execute. 
The want of the prophemic chronodex of execute, is a violation Af 

lULK IV. 

Run ■ ; as, The work was well ezecutec^ 

EXERCISES. 

1. It was drank. 

2. [His resolution was too strong to be shook] (by opposition.) 

3. The horse was stole. 

4. The Rhine was froze over. 

5. [She was invite] (into the drawing room.) 

6. [Some fell] (by the way side,) (and was trod down.) 

7. The work was very well execute. 

8. It has been did. 

9. [The French language is spoke] (in many countries.) 

10. He was then breathe easily. 

11. The water was run rapidly. 

Rule V. 

The uni poecovm of the theamatic reladiction substitutes am 
or be in the phemic, and was for am in the prophemic, chrono- 
!ex ; as, I am, I was, He saw me who am his friend. 

Who is supplemental to me — ^hence who is uni and theamatic. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule V. 

1. [I be] (in good health.) 

The use of be for am, is a violation of Rule V. 
Rule • ; as, [I am] (in good health.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. I is sick. 

2. [I are] (his friend.) 
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3. [I (that were there) is now to declaim.] 

4. [I is] (the man) (who is) (thy commander.) 

5. [I ^who art bad) must repent.] 

6. [[ (that are friendly) (to all) are glad to see thee.] 

Rule VI. 

If there is neither a command, nor a petUionf the uni poe- 
corm of the theatromic reladiction, substitutes art for be in the 
pkemic, and wast for art in the praphemic chronodez; as, Thoa 
art, Thou wast, lie saw thee who art here. 

Who is supplemental to thee — hence it is uni and theatromie. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule YI. 

1. [Thou be] (a good boy.) 

The use of be for art is a. violation of Rule VL 
KuLs ; as, [Thou art] (a good boy.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. Thou is not sick. 

2. [Thou is] (my friend.) 

3. Thou surely am well. 

4. [Is thou not] (his son ?) 

5. [Thou couldst be employed] (if thou was sober.) 

6. [Was thou] (at church) ( , last Sabbath 1) 

7. [Is thou reading], (Charles 1) 

8. [Why am thou not] (a philosopher]) 

9. [He saw thee] (who are fishing.) 

10. [Thou (who are skilful) am able to heal the sick. 

11. [I went] (with thee) (who are ignorant) (of the way.) 

Rule VII. 

The uni poecorm of the theatronic reladiction, substitutes it 
for art, in the phemic, and was for wast, in the propkemc 
chronodex ; as. He is. She was, I saw him who was here last 
evening. 

Who is supplemental to him — ^hence it is uni, and theatronic 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule VDL 

1. \He are] (with you.) 

The use of are for is, is a violation of Rulx "VH. 
Rule ; as, [He is] (with you.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He am] (with John.) 

2. [She are] (his sister.) 
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3. [This book (which I have) are old.] 

4. [The pen (and the knife , , ) are new.] 

6. [Life (and death ,)(f. ,)(,,,) are] (in the 
power) (of the tongue.) 

6. Every plant , , , ] ( , , , ) ( » every flower , , ) 

( , , , ) (and every drop (of water) are replete) (with 
living creatures.) 

7. [This is] (the man) (who were so sick.) 

8. [Get such a book] (as are suitable) (for the child.) 

9. [Get the book] (that are well bound.) 

10. [Either the boy, (or the girl) were present] 

11. [I (and he) are.]* 

12; [Death are] (the wages) (of sin.) 

13. The court are agreedlf 

14. One jury are dismissed. 

15. (From this rule) [there are a number] (of exceptions.) — Fetet 

Bullion^ Engliith Grammar ^ p. 139. 

1 6. And not only are the mass (of the people) ignorant of English 

Grammar, &c. — H, A. Pue*8 English (trammar. 

17. (If he were) (a good boy) [»»>,] 

18. [Your hand are small] (but mine are large.) 

(See large work, Book I. page 169 ; Book II. page 96.) 

Rule VIII. 

If there is neither a command, nor a petition, the plus poe- 
iorm requires are in the phemic, and were in the prophemic ; 
IS, We are. You are^ They are— We trcre, You were, They 
oere. 

Note. — Be never gives the have and be nechronodex to be. We do 
>oi say — I must be been, I am being, I am been. 

«* The house is being built" 

** Is being*^ is not English. The advocates of this form of expres- 
ion argue that it is correct because it expresses ^ood sense, ** Me 
ox sick" expresses good sense ; but is it good English ? (Book III. 
age 74.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule VHI, 

1 . We is well pleased. 

The use of is for are, is a violation of Rule VIII. 
^uLs ; as, We are well pleased. 



EXERCISES. 



1. We was sleeping. 

2. They is running. 



* See Introduction, page 6, large work, Book II. 
j- See Introduction, page 3, large work, Book IL 
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3. b they all well! 

4. [Was they] (at hornet) 
6. [They was] (in the city.) |^, 

6. [They be] (fine apples,) Ir" 

7. [These is] (the men) (who was) (with you) ( , yesterday.) ""^ 

8. [The gentlemen art satisfied] ; (and the ladies is pleased.) 

9. [The boys (who was here) am] (in school.) 

10. [Give (me) such apples] (as is saleable.) , 

11. [All the congregations (in town) is small.] 

Rule IX. I 4. 

The uni poecorm of the theatnatic reladiction* cuts off the I ^ 
poecorm inflection from every poeclade ; as, i writer I unilfi I I - 
have written, It is 7 who laugh, (Not I writer, I wroteif, 1^ I f 
written, who laughs.) I ! 

Specimen of Correcting by Rulb IX. 

1. I writes letters. 

The 8 inflectioivof write, is a riolation of HuiiX DL 
Uvhz '• ; as, I write letters. 

EXERCtSES. V 

1. I wrotest letters. 

3. I thinkest so. V 

3. I believest it 

4. I runs very fast 

5. [Says I] (he will not come.) 

6. I wast well pleased. 

7. [The boy saw me] (who wast then) (his protector.) 

8. [I (who teaches thee) wilt go] (with you) (to church.) 

9. [He , ] , thou , ) (and I writes.) 

10. [Thinks I] (to myself.) 

11. [Says I] (he is very sick.) 

Rule X. 

If there is neither a command, nor a petition, the uni poecorm 
of the theatromic reladiction, gives die t, or st inflection to 
every poeclade which can take these inflections; as, Thou 
write^^ Thou wrotea^ Thou hast written, It is thou who 
laughea^ 

Must cannot take either of these inflections. We cannot say, 
Thou muster/ write. 

Wast is not a substitute for was — ^for the i inflection is a mere va- 
riation of was, which is produced by the reladiction of thou. 
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Specimen of Correcting by Rule X. 

1. Thou wrote too soon. 

The want of the gt inflection of wrote, is a violation of Ruu X. 
Rule ; as, Thon wrote*/ too soon. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Thou siailes. 

2. Thou raos. 

3. Thou eans walk. 

4. Thou loved thy son too little. 

5. Thou did not see him. 

6. [Thou has a fiue hook], (Stephen.^ 
^ [The child saw thee] (who loves it) 

K {Thou (that reads orations) can declaim.] 

9. [I , ] r , he , ) ( , and thou laugh.) 

10. (If thou do not think more) [thou will never learn.] 

11. (If thou can write a good hand) [thou will suit me.] 

Rule XI. 

The uni poecorm of the theatronic reladiction, gives the «, 
, or th inflection, in the phemic, and syniphemic chronodex, to 
ery poeclade which can teke, these inflections ; as, Henry ha« 
book, John ha« written a hooj^, Nathaniel hinds books. The 
ry ha« agreed, The meeting hath dispersed, A meeting of 
»ur friends ha^ been called. The court decider. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XI. 

1. [He turite] (to his friend) (every week.) 

The want of the s inflection of write, is a violation of Rtr&B XI. 
Rule ; as, [He umtes] (to his friend,) &c. 

EXERCISES. 

1. James write letters. 

2. [Stephen walk] (with me.) 

3. It rain quite fast 

4. She sing sweetly. 

5. The apple taste sweet. 

6. The grass grow high. 

7. [The number amount] (to seven hundred.) 

B. [I , ] ( , thou , , ) (and he write letters.) 
9. (If Jason come) (t&t me) [I will go] (with him.) 

Note. — Every corm denoting an assemblage, or collective body is 
t, until it is plused by some pluror; as, jury, juries, court, courts, 
ieting, meetings^' 
We cannot say, fhree court, two jury, seven meeting, these commit- 
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tee. Hence, we ahoiUd not say, the jury are, the eoart ktwe, the meet^' 
ing were addressed. > 

It' these collective noaus, as they are called in the old theory, are 
plus, they will take threef or any other plos clade. We can say, one 
coart ; but we cannot say tioo court 

Rule XII. 

The plus poecorm cuts oflf all the poecorm inflections; as 
We read. You write. They laugh. They who try, succeed. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XII. 

1. We read* books. 

The 8 inflection of read is a violation of Rule XII. 
RuLx ; as. We read books. 



Itexarv 



I The a€ 

ZLlUi 

:ise; 



EXERCISES. 

1. We laughs. 

2. They speaks slowly. 

3. The men talks. 
4i These lads runs. 

5. Hence comes wars. 

6. [They (who tries) succeeds.] 

7. [Fifty pounds (of wheat) contains] forty pounds) (of flonr.) 

8. [The men (who sells apples) makes money slowly.] 

9. [Printers (who perseveres) makes fortunes.] 

10. [The boys (that goes) (to school) learns.] 

11. [The birds (which flies high) has strong wings.] 

12. [The apples (which grows) (on that tree) 'falls off" before] 

(they becomes ripe.) 

13. [The lads (who has written their copies) has gone out] 

14. [He has such apples] (as grows) (on your young trees) (in 

the garden.) 

15. [As many boys (as has returned) wilt study their books imme- 

diately.] 

REMARK I. 

A plerocorm may be plused by being supplemental to different uni 
corms even when they are in different monos ; as, [He saw me] (and 
her) (who are his friends.) 

16[I saw the girl,] (and boy) (who goes) (to that school.) 
17[He hired the servant,] (and rented the plantation) (that belongs) 

(to my brother.) 
18 [He occupies the house] (as well as the bam) (which belongs) 
(to William Johnson.) 

REMARK XL 

Where the plerocorm is supplemental to uni corms by edtematkn, 
it is not plused. 
19[I saw John] (or James) (who were) (at church.) 
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SO [Henry (or Stephen , ) (who were) (in the house) laughed.] 
Slj[lsaac or (Newton , , ) (who were) (at school) has returned.] 

REMARKS. 

The following Rule may be read, and the exercises under it may 
be made to suit it. Yet, as the Rule itself is founded in error, the 
author cannot recommend any person to speak, or write by it The 
doctrine of this Rule, is discussed in the Appeax, under page 237. 

The author hopes that such a reformation will soon take place in 
the minds of the learned, that the discussion of this Rule, and the 
Exercises under it, may soon be expunged from this work. 

Rule XIII. 

When that poeclade which is expressed in the sub mono, 
subjoined by and^ is understood in the super one, the ellipsis 
cuts off the poecorm inflections, and, if there is neither a com- 
fnand, nor a petition, requires are, or were; as, ["I , ] (and 
John lavghJ*^) ["I , , , ,] {and thou are his friends.") 
(** Thou , , , ) {and I were his friends.") 

This Rule is inserted in compliance with custom, but in opposition 
to the true principles of our language. 

That it is the ellipsis which cuts oS these inflections, and requires 
ore, or were, is obvious from the fact that when the superior mono is 
tuade plenary^ the singular poecorm in both, monos, has the same in- 
Qaence over the poeclade, which it has where and does not occur; 
as, [« I am his friend,] (and he is his friend") not, [I are his fiiendsf] 
(and he are his friends.) [I laugh,] (and John laughs ,•) not, fl laugh,] 
(and John laugh.) 

The verb, then, receives the plural form as they call it, not because 
of and, not because of the two nominatives which we are told, are cou" 
nected by and, but merely, because the verb which is expressed in the 
mono subjoined by and, is understood in the mono to which and^s 
mono is conjected ! The verb, then, agrees, not with the nominative, 
but with the ellipsis in the super mono ! ! 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XIII. 

1. [I (and John , ) laughs.] 
The 8 inflection of laugh is a violation of Rulb XIII. 

Rule ; as, [I (and John , ) laugh,] 

(See Introduction to large work, pages 6, 7, 8, 9 ; and Book I. from 

page 116 to 130— also, Appeal, and remarks under Rule XIII. page 

247, in the large work.) 

The following exercises are correct English as they now stand, 
according to the principles of that relation which exists between the 

18 
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Soeconn, and the poeclade — ^but they are placed under the thirteenth 
!uLs, to be (Ufarmed (not corrected) by the doctrine of autom, 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Socrates, (and Plato) was an eminent philosopher.] 

2. jThe son, (and father) meets.] 

8. [Life, (and death) is] (in the power) Tof the tongne.) 

4. [The time, (and place) was appointed.] 

& [Idleness, (and ignorance) is] (the parent) (of many vices.) 

Rule XIV. 

When there is no expressed^ nor clearly implied dimnon in 
time, within the mono to which the poeclade belongs, the poe- 
clade should have the phetnic chronodex; as, John laugktt 
Children cry^ Henry purchases his goods in Boston, Thou art 
sick, I can return next week. He ought to learn his lesson, He 
rides out daily. Go tliou to school. 

REMARK. 

«* I can return next week." 

From a partial examination, it may seem that there is a division 
of time, expressed by the mono, " next week,** A full examination, 
however, will remove this erroneous impression. The time of my 
having the power to return, is not separated from the time in which I 
speak of having the power. I have the power now to return next 
week. "Besides, the poeclade does not belong to the mono, **ruxl 
week,** 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XIV. 

There has been a gentleman here this morning, to see you. What 
was his name 1 

The use of the prophemic was for the phemic ix, is a violation of 
Rule XIV. 

Rule ; as. What is his name. 

EXERCISES. 

1. (Who) [was that lad] (that was here 1) 

2. [Was the man's name] (Peter), (that has called) (this morn- 

ing?) 

3. [I objected] (to the use) (of one word) — (and he asked what 

word) (it was.) 

4. [I replied that] (it was the word) (obnoxious.) 

5. (What friend) [was it] (to whom) (you alluded?) 

6. [It was] (my friend) (Mr. Jones.) 

7. (What story) [was it] (that you were reading?) 

8. [He took the position] (that) (brandy always made people 

drunk.) 
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9. (Who) [was he] (that came to see you (a few hoars) ago.) 

10. [It was] (my brother) ( , ,)(Johii.) 

11. [Was he not] (the man) (that was a candidate) (for our next 

governor'?) He was not. 

12. [The Doctor said that] (fever always produced thirst) 

REMARKS. 

The diversity of opinion among teachers, respecting the chronodex 
which the poeclade in this, and similar instances, should have, seems 
to require an observation, or two. 

1. What day is to- morrow 1 8. What day will to-morrow be 1 ' 

That the poeclade should have the phemic chronodex, is obvioas 
from the consideration that he who asks the question, means to 
iDquire which of the seven names that are applied to the different 
days in the week, is applied to that portion which follows the day on 
which he puts this question. 

He intends to ask nothing but this : 

By what name have men agreed to designate that portion of time 
Which follows this day ? 

1. To-morrow is Thursday. 2. To-morrow will be Thursday. 

That is, that portion of time which follows Wednesday, is called 
Thursday, That day which follows Wednesday, is already ^ is nowy 
named Thursday. 

Rule XV. 

When the sentence is formed in that portion of the entire 
period, expressed, or implied, which remains afler the event 
lias taken place, the poeclade should have the ^^/nphemic chro- 
nodex ; as, I have written a letter to-day, I have never drunk 
better water, I have seen him twice in my life. 

REMARKS. 

1. The entire period is the day. And, as the sentence, **I have writ- 
ten a letter to-day,* is formed in that portion of the day, which re- 
mains after the event of writing takes place, the poeclade should 
have the synphemic chronodex. 

The portion of the day in which the event takes place, is con^ 
nected with the portion in which the sentence is formed — have ex- 
presses this connection — Whence have is the synphemic chronodex. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XV. 

[I wrote] (to my brother) (to-day.) 

The prophemic chronodex of write, is a violation of Rule XV. 
RuiB ; as, [I have written] (to my brother) (to-day.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I saw my uncle Thomas] (in market) (this morning.) 

2. [Mr. Jones made a thousand dollars] (this year.) 
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3. (John), (did yoa do the job yet ?) 

4. [Did you see your sister since] (you have been) (in Troy.) 

5. [I purchased this book] (this evening.) 

6. [I spoke (with my brother) since] (I came out) 

7. [Will you go], (James 1) [No — ] [I concluded to remain] (at 

home.) 

Rule XVI. 

When the time is all passed off before the sentence is 
formed, the poeclade should have the prophemic chronodex; 
as, I wrote a letter yesterday. I never drank better water 
1 ttas in Europe. I saw Washington twice in his life. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XVI. 

[I have made out very well) (last year.) 

The aynphemic chronodex of makes, is a violation of Rule XYI. 
Rule ; as, [I made out very well] (last year.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He has seen her] (last week) (in Philadelphia.) 

2. [I have bought this pencil] (last year.) 

3. [Henry has gone] (to school), (last week.) 
•4. [He hath been] (in Maine), (last year.) 

6. [She has written (to my brother) (a number) (of times) while] 

(I was) (in Boston.) 
6. [While (I was writing this work,) I have prepared another] 

(for the press.) 

Rule XVII. 

When the time is all passed off before the sentence is 
formed, and one event takes place before another, the poeclade 
which expresses the prior event, should have the preprophemic 
chronodex ; as, 

1. [They had dined before] (I arrived.) 

2. [I Aflfl? concluded to return before] (I got my father's letter.) 

3. [God must have known the fate] (of man) before] (he created 

him.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XVII. 

[I went before] (I got the letter.) 
The prophemic chronodex is a violation of Rule XVII. 
Rule ; as, [I hcid gone before] (I got the letter.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Joseph wrote his copies before] (school commenced.) 

2. [Jane learned her lesson before] (she went) (to school.) 
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3. [God created the earth before] (he formed man.) 

4. [I was (in business) (a number) (of years) before] (my pro- 

ther's death , , .) . 

5. [They saw me twice (at my own house) before] (I called) (on 

them.) 

6. [He finished his work before] (I came in.) 

7. [I was (in Reading) before] (I went) (to the city.) 

8. [I was (in Pennsylvania) ( , eighteen months) before] (I 

saw you.) 

9. [He had the money (two days) before] (I called) (for it) 

10. [We knew the person before] (he became) (our friend.) 

11. [I saw the man before] (he came) (to the city.) 

Rule XVIII. 

When the Nedemimono is founded upon seeing, a hope, 
ymmand, desire, intention, or a duty, the poeclade in the 
?mimono should have the phemic chronodex ; as, 

1. I saw him , drink the wine. 

2. They hoped to get. a letter. 

3. They bade him , return the books. 

4. We desired to find him at home. 
6. They meant to write last week. 
6. He ought to come soon. 

Note. — ^This rule is clear, because the preprophemic chronodez 
'ould denote that whatever is hoped for, commanded, desired, or in- 
mded, had been realized before even the existence of the hope, com- 
land, desire, or intention. 

Specijnen of Correcting by Rule XVIII. 

[I intended to have tuntten] (to you) (last week.) 

As this Ne-demimono is founded upon an intention, write should 
ave the phemic chronodex. Rulb XVIII. 
Rule . as, [I intended to tmte] (to you.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [They meant to Aaw written] (last Monday.) 

2. [We desired to huve found him] (at home.) 

3. [The teacher told us to have done these sums.] 

4. [They intended to have returned] ( > » •) 
6. [We hoped to have seen all the family ha,ppy.] 

6. [They desired us to have gone home] (with them.) 

7. [They saw us to have gone] (to school.) 

8. [He saw me to have eat my dinner.] 

Rule XIX. 

Where the event expressed in the demimovko happens before 
lat expressed in the ^e-demimono, the poeclade in the demi- 

18* 
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mono should have the jDreprophemic chronodex; as, I was 
delighted to have seen my brother. He was glad to haue paid 
the debt. 

Here it is clear that the seeing had taken place before the delight 
was felt; as, He was delighted on Saturday to have seen his brother 
on Friday. 

It is also obvioQs that the payment had been made before the glad- 
ness was felt. 

REMARK. 

Before leaving this chronodex of the demimono, it may be well 
enongh jnst to say that the yery common, and highly authorized ei" 
pression, he ** ought to have written," is no better than ♦* he hoped to 
have seen his son." 

The word ought denotes daty — written denotes an action — and hm 
indicates that he had done the action even before the daty is repre- 
sented as existing ! He s/ioutd have written, is good. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XIX. 

1. [I was much pleased (yesterday) to pay the debt] ( , the day) 
( , , , before.) 

As the paying had taken place before the pleasure was felt, jMgf 
should have the preprophemic chronodex. Rulk XIX. 

Rule ; as, I was much pleased yesterday to have paid 

the debt the day before. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I was very sorry (last evening) to see you] (the night) ( , i 

before.) 

2. [I have been happy (to-day) to see you] (at church) ( , last 

Sabbath.) 

3. [He was delighted (on Saturday) to see his brother] (on Friday.) 

4. [I was much pleased ( , yesterday) to see you] (the day) 

( , , before) (at my house.)* 

5. [I am really sorry to see you] (in so much trouble), ( , 

last week.) 

6. [William was hurt (on Thursday) to see Henry misbehave] 

( , the day) ( , , before.) 

7. [He was much pleased (on Monday) to see his sister] (at his 

church), (on Sunday.) 

8. [He was much pleased (on Wednesday) to find her] (in good 

health) (the day) ( , , before.) 

Rule XX. 

When the events in both parts of the mono, happen at the 
same time, both parts should have the phemic, or the ne-demi 

* [I was much pleased (on yesterday) to see you] (on the day) 
(which came before) (yesterday came) , (at my house.) 
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jrt, the prophemic chronodex ; as, I am delighted to see you. 
1909 delighted to see you last evening at my house. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XX. 

1. [I was delighted to have seen you] (last evening) (at my house.) 

As both events happened at the same time, see should have the 
hemic chronodex. Rule XX. 

Run ; as, [I was delighted to see you] (last evening) 

t my house.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I was pleased yesterday to have seen you] (yesterday.) 

2. [I hope to have got a letter] (to-day.) 

3. [I saw you to have written the letter.] 

4. [I am glad to have had the money] (by me) (at this time.) 

5. [I went (to the city) to have seen the Philadelphia Museam.] 

Rule XXL 

When the whole of the time alluded to in the mono, falls 
i^er the formation of the sentence, the poeclade should have 
e pos^phemic chronodex ; as, I shall dine at two o'clock. I 
Ml see you again. [We shall see our friends when] (the 
age returns.) 

REMARKS. 

When the stage returns, we shall see our friends. 

This form of expression is common. But it is not corect It 

ould be — When . the stage shall have returned, we shall see our 

ends. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXI. 

1. [Henry is coming] ( , to-morrow.) 

As all the time alluded to by the poeclade falls after the formation 
the sentence, the postphemic chronodex should be used. Ruls XXI. 
RuxE ; as, [Henry will come] (on to-morrow.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [There is no preaching] (at our church) (to-morrow.) 

2. [He sees me] (next week) (on this business.) 

3. (James), [is there any lecturing] (in the city) ( , next week 1) 

4. [There is a public sale] (at that house) (next Christmas.) 

Rule XXII. 

When one point of postphemic time is represented as prior 
another, the poeclade which expresses the event that happens 
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in the prior point, should have the prepoatphemic chronodex; 
as, When the stage shall have returned, we shall see our l-j 
friends. We shall have dined by two o'clock. I shall haw'\ _ 
seen the merchant before you will return. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXII. 

1. [We shall dine] (by two o'clock.) 

As dine expresses the event that happened in the prior point of 
time, the mono, we shall dine, should have the prepostphemic chro- 
nodex. Rule XXII. 

Rule ; as, [We shall have dined] (by two o'clock.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [We shall get some news] (by eleven) (o'clock.) 

2. [James will write (you) before] (next week , , .) 

3. [He will send (you) the book before] (you want it) 

4. [John will call before] (you set out) (for Boston.) 
6. [You shall see me again] (by ten) (o'clock.) 

6. [When (the mail returns) we shall get some news.]* 

7. [He will come] (by four) (o'clock) ( , to-morrow.) 

8. [I shall see the man before] (you return.) 

REMARKS. 

The obvious impropriety of promising in affirmative monos of the 
prepostphemic chronodex, makes it improper to use will with a poe- 
corm of the theamatic reladiction, or shall with one of the theatromic, 
or theatronic reladiction in this chronodex ; as, 

1. I will have dined by two o'clock. (Bad.) 

2. Thou shalt have arrived by seven o clock. (Bad.) 

3. They shall have come before you return. {Bad,) 

As foretelling is consistent in these cases, shall should be used 
with /, and will with thou, and thei/ ; as, 

1. I shall have dined by two o'clock. 

2. Thou wilt have arrived by seven o'clock. 

3. They will have come before you return. 

Shall, Will. 

1. In the theamatic reladiction, shall only foretells, 

2. In the theatromic, and theatronic, shall promises, commands, or 
threatens. 

3. In the theamatic, will expresses a promise, or a resolve. 

4. In the theatromic, and theatronic, will generally foretells. 

* The cormotene is correct; but ihepoeclad is not. 
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EXERCISES, 

der the Remark which is Supplemental to Rule XXII. 

I will have dined] (by two o'clock.) 

I will have gone (to school) before] (ten o'clock , , .) 

Thou shalt have arrived] (by seven o'clock.) 

Thou shalt have come before] (I want you.) 

He shall have gone] (by noon.) 

They shall have come before] (you return.) 

REMARK. 

nay be well to say here that the monos in which the Be nechro- 
: is used in the exertive state, have no chronodex in themselves ; 
le being) (a wise man) [we give heed] (to his counsel.) 
Give, in the cormotene is the chronodex of the mono, he being-^ 
LS give is phemic — he being is phemic. 

He being) (a wise man) [we gave heed] (to his counsel.) 
re, he being is of the /wophemic chronodex. This chronodex is 

in gave, in the cormotene. 

Rule XXIII. 

licorms which terminate with but one s, and corms whether 
>r plus, which do not terminate with «, are rendered clades 
acing the apostrophe before the cladic* 8 ; as, 
1. James's glove, . . '* 



2. John^s hat, 

3. A lady*8 ring, 

4. A chikTs tooth, 
6. Children's teeth, 

6. TeetKs position, 

7. Charles s hand. 



's 
'» 



Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXIII. 

1. « Hudsons' Bay." 

Hudson is uniy and has no terminating s, it should be rendered a 
by placing the apostrophe before the cladeic s. Rule XXIII. 
QE ; as, Hudson's Bay. 

2. « Bullions' Grammar." 

BuUions is uni, and has a terminating s, it should be rendered a 
by placing the apostrophe before the cladeic s. Rule XXIII. 
QE ; as, Bullions'* Grammar. 

the following exercises, errors may be found in the nepoeclad, 
ill as in the cormotene, and poeclad. 

e cladic s, is that which is subjoined to render the corm a clade. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Pompeys* pillar. 7. A mothers' tendemes 

2. Virtues' reward. 8. A fathers* care. 

3. A good mans* heart 9. Natures' gifts. 

4. Helens* beauty. 10. Troys* destruction. 

5. A moments* attention. 1 1. A days* journey. 

6. Georges* book. 12. Philips' hat. 

Rule XXIV. 

Unicorms which terminate with ss, and plus ones which 
minate with «, are rendered clades by placing the apostro[ 
after the terminating s; as, For holiness' sake. Ladies' h 
Eagles' wings. 

Specimen of Correcting hy Rule XXIV. 

1. Ladie*s rings. 

As ladies is plus, and, terminates with «, it is rendered a clade by 
placing the apostrophe after the *. Rule XXIV. 
Rule • ; as, Ladies' rings. • 

2. Holiness sake. 

As holiness is uni, and terminates with ss, it is rendered a clade by 

affixing the apostrophe (*) only. Rule XXIV. I 

Rule ; as, Holiness* sake. * 

EXERCISES. 

1. The likenes*s accuracy. 6. Six pen*s points. 

2. Righteousnes's cause. 7. Five tree's branches. 

3. Bas*s staff. 8. Both ship's crew. 

4. This las's finger-ring. 9. Many fishe's fins. 

5. This Mis*s hat 10. Thirty file*s teeth. 

REMARK I. 

When the 9, used as the sign of possession, will coalesce with the 
clade itself, the s is pronounced in the same syllable ; as, John's hat 

But when the s does not harmonise, another syllable is added in 
the pronunciation ; as, Thomas*, Bliss*. Pronounced, Thomcm 
Blissis. \ 

REMARK II. 

Where several prota nepoeclades fall in succession, it is deemed 
'.ufficient by some grammarians, to express the clcuk, or possesMt 
ign after the last word only ; as, John, Jane, Stephen^ and Chute^t 
ook. 

The clade sign is understood at John, Jane, and Stephen. But it 
rtainly should be expressed after each word ; as, John% Jane% 
'>phen% and Chester's book. This is, " Jane book,** is not English. 
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REMARK III. 

When the name of the event is natarally the corm, that of the 
igent should have the cladic furm ; as, [John's going (to Boston) was 
veil known.] [We knew] (of John's going) (to Boston.) Not, 
lohn going, &c. Not, of John going, &c 

Rule XXV. 

The nepoecleds should have the ly terinination, if the word 
will take it; as, They conducted modestly. They write accu- 
rately. He conducted extremely modest. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXV. 

1. He writes correct. 

The want of the ly inflection of correct, is a violation of Rule XXV. 
Rule ; as, He writes correct/y. 

EXERCISES. 

1. She sings sweet 

2. Grammarians should speak accurate. 

3. The ship moves smooth along. 

4. This is written very correct. 

5. He conducts himself very upright 

6. It is remarkable flne weather. 

7. His property is near exhausted. 

8. [She writes neat], (and spells accurate.) 

9. They appear to be neat finished. 

10. [She speaks as correct] (as you do.) 

Note 1. — The ly inflection should not be given to the super 
epoecled when the sub can take it ; as, She behaved exceed- 
ngly indiscreet. 

But if the sub cannot take the ly inflection, and the super 
an, this inflection must be given to the super ; as. She behaves 
'ery discreetly. 

Specimen of Correcting by Note 1, under Rule XXV. 

1. She behaved exceeding indiscreet/y. 
The ly infledtion of indiscreet, is a violation of Note 1., under 
lutE XXV. 
^OTE ; as, She behaved exceeding/y indiscreet 

2. She behaves very discreet. 

The want of the ly inflection of discreet, is a violation of the second 
.lause of Note I. under Rule XXV. 

Second clause of Note I. ; as, She behaves very dis- 

.reetly. 
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EXERCISES UNDER NOTE I. 

1. They behaved exceedingly rudely. 
3. They write remarkably accurately 

3. They ran astonishing swiftly. 

4. [He was exceedingly careful] (of his horse.) 

5. [He is] (an astonishing great man.) 

6. (Unto us) [are given exceeding great], (and precions promises.) 

Note 2. — When the quality is expressed as belonging to the 
event, but by inference, carried to the thing, the nepoeded 
should drop the ly ; as. The grass appears green, Grem 
shows how the grass appears, not how it is. 

Specimen of Correcting by Note 2, under Rule XXV. 

1. The man appears oddly. 

The ly inflection of odd, is a violation of Note 2, under Run XXV. 
NoT« ; as, The man appears odd 

EXERCISES. 

1. The bird looks beautifully. 4. The stick looks crookedly. 

2. The lady appeared gaily. 6. The paper appears whitely. 

3. She appears handsomely. 6. The block looks squarely. 

Note 3. — There are some nepoecleds that represent the 
certain condition, or state which the person, or thing receives 
from the action denoted by the poeclade, which should drop the 
ly ; as, He sinks deep. The purest clay burns white. The 
pupil should write slowly, and exact. 

Specimen of Correcting by Note 3, under Rule XXV. 

1. He sinks deeply. 

The ly inflection o£ deep, is a violation of Note 3, under RuibXXV. 
Note ; as, He sinks deep, 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Drink deeply], (or taste not the Pierian spring.) 

2. Heaven opened widely her ever during gates. 

3. The victory cost them dearly. 

4. [Thickly, (and more thickly) the steelly circle grows.] 

5. The cakes taste shortly, (and crisply.) 

6. [John marched straightly] (up a steep ascent) (of steps) 

(which were cut closely), (and deeply) (into the rook.) 

Note 4. — Where the nepoecled can be incorporated with 
its super by a hyphen - , it should not have the ly inflection ; 
as, A new fashioned hat. (iVetr-fashioned hat.) 
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Specimen of Correcting by Note 4, under Rule XXV. 

1. This is an odd/y constructed house. 

The fy inflection of odd, is a yiolation of Notb 4, under Bulk XXV. 
NoTB ^-— — ; as, [This is] (an odd constructed house.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Man is] (a nobly minded being.) 
3. A newly fashioned hat 

3. [He is] (a highly minded man.) 

4, A roundly shaped apple, 
6. A squarely formed figure. 
6. An oddly fashioned house. 

Note 5.-— Ab the word which is cormed by the Be nechro- 
Hodex, is a mere clade in relation to nepoecleds^ the nepoecleds 
^hich gnomefy with it, should have the same forms which 
they have when they gnomefy with any other poeclade ; as. 
He was praised for the drawing of the pictuilB accurately. 

Specimen of Correcting by Note 5, under Rule XXV. 

1. (In the writing (of the letter) accurate) [he showed his grfim- 
j&atical skill.] 

Th e wa nt of the ly inflection of accurate, is a violation of Notb 5, 
Ruu XXV. 

RuLx — — — ; as, In writing the letter aecurate/y, &c. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [The drawing (of the papers) hasty, occasioned a serious diffi- 
culty.] 
3. [He was praised] (for the drawing (of the picture) accurate.) 

3. (In , speaking ( , > ) improper) [teachers set ( , their 

pupils) bad examples.] 

4. (By , constructing ( , sentences) (in general), inaccuraV) 

[those , (who write grammars) demonstrate a want] (of 
skill), (which renders them incompetent to improve Murray.) 
6. (in , memorising ( , the old theory) (of grammar), through) 
[the pupil does not become] (a scholar.) 

Rule XXVI. 

When the plerocorm is poe, the poeclade requires the poeic 
form r a»>* He writes. (Not, him writes.) She laughs. (Not, 
her laughs.) I speak of Washington (than who , , ) no 
man was greater in the field. (Not, than whom,) 

* All poeic plerocorms have not a poeie form. 

19 
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REMARK. 

Whom after thanf is no better than, him is, — ^no better than, whm 
was. 

ife, or toAo, should be used instead of whom. If who is used, ihe I i 
mono giyen by thtm, should not close thO' sentence |*«s, ** I saw John- |l 
SOD daily (than who , , ) no man eyer treated me better." 

But, if Ac, which is the better word, should be used, the mooo 
given by than should close the period ; as, I saw Johnson daily ; and 
no man ever treated me better than Ae , , • 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXYI. 

1. SRm writes. 

The use of him for Ae, is a violation of Ruxx XXYL 
Ruu — ^— — J as, He writes. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Them are sick. 5. Thee must remain. 

2. Us are well. 6. Thyself must go. 

8. Ourselves went 7. Herself shall see it 
4. Me will go» 8. I^emselves are here. 

9. (Her being absent), [she was sent for.] 

10. [Whom spoke] (tome?) [Him , ], (and her , boAu) 

11. Whom answered them 1 [Me , , .] 

12. Who spilled the ink! [Him , , .] 

13. Who made the pen 1 [Me , , .] 

14. Whom wrote the letter 1 [Her , , .] 
16. [Me will now speak] (of Washington Irving) (than whom , ) 

(a better writer cannot be found.) 
16. [Him , ] (and me went.) 

Rule XXVII. 

When the plerocorm is nepoe, poecledes require the nepoeic 
form ; as, John saw vs. (Not, John saw we.) Whom do 
you see 9 (Not, who do you see 7) 

REMARK. 

The eUde character of a poeclade which does not terminaUt Mb 
the Be nechronodex {ing) may be destroyed by be, or by any of hi* 
substitutes ; as, I have written a letter. John has done the work. 
Stephen has drunk the water- 

N. B. In the following, written, done, drunk, and eaten, ve cUdeo, 
A letter will be written. The work has been dune. 

The water is drunk. The apple is eaten. 

N. B. In the following, these poeclides, are poecledes: 

I am writing a letter. John was doing the inS^ 

Stephen was drinking watec' John is eating appl< 
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Specimen of Correcting by RuuB XXVU. 

]. He saw /. 

The ase of / for m€, is a violation of Rvli XXYIL 
RuLx "i ; as» He saw me. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Who do yoa see ? 

2. Who did he employ 1 
8. [They have called he], (and I.) 

4. [John called she], (he) (they) (thou), (and I) (to the hoase.) 
6. [He is] (a pupil) (who it is impossible to teach.) 

6. [Who would you suggest] (as a fit person) (for that station t) 

7. [It is] (I) (who they wish to see.) 

Rule XXVIH. 

Nepotclides require the nepoeic form of the plerocorms; 
, Of whom do you say this ? (Not, of who.) He called /or 
vs. (Not, for we.) I thought it ( , kirn.) (Not, he.) 

Thought is used in the sense of took — and for is understood before 
kun. I took it far him. 1 thought it to be ( , him.) Not, tie. 

For is someumes used in the sense of this phrase, in the character 
off as, I took him for a gentleman. He took this note for good 
money. He was taken up for dead. 

See large work, Book H. pages 107, 108, and 266. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXVIH. 

I. (K who did you speak 1 

The use of who, is a violation of Rulx XXVIH. 
RiTLx ; as, Of whom did you speak 1 

EXERCISES. 

K (^^o [do you speak] to), (Nancy t) 
1 gELe called] (for Charlesj^ (John), (and) (J.) 
.k fWhq fdoes he speak] ofl) . 
If fWho-^did he give the book] tol) 

5. [He. went) (with Jane), (Hester), (and) (I.) 

6. (From he) (that is needy) [turn thou not away.] 

7. [They took them to be] ( , we.) 

r 'See Remarks under Rul» 28, page 266, large work. 

8. (I».0rdet9 (for me to be , ) ( , he) [there must be a great 

:;cfcange.] 
nistildiy^in order for me to be made into him, there must be a 
gr«atlthuye« 
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Rule XXIX. 

If the mono has neither a poeelade, nor a nepoeelide, the 
plero should be used in its poeic form ; as, It is (they,) Not, 
it is them. The man is (/.) Not, is me, {Who) do people 
say I am ? Not, whom. Do people say {who) (I'am ?) Not, 
whom, *' O, (ye) of little faith." 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXIX. 

1. [It is] (me.) 

The use of me for I, is a violation of Rvub XXIX 
RuLB r— ; as, [It is] (/.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [They thought that] (it wasj (me.) 

2. [We think that] (it was) (them.) 

3. [Is this] (herl) [It is not] (her.) 

4. [Was that] (himi) [It is] (me.) 

5. (Whom) [is the teacher 1] (that man is) (him.) 

6. (By whom) [have you been called] (himi) [I have been 

called] (him) (by all.) 

7. [It was not] (me) — (it was) (him.) 

8. [Be composed] — (it is) (me.) 

9. [You may well be afraid] — (it is) (me.) 

10. Who made the disturbance? [It was] (John) (and) (him.) 

11. [Was it] (him,) (or , , ) (herl) 

In expressions like the following, I is turned into me, and we, into 
U8, by some ipoecledes understood. Ah ! me, O us. 

That is, ah ! [ruin has overtaken me.] (O,) [trouble awaits us.] 

Thou follows corms of exclamation ; as, O thou wretch. 

But thou is the poecorm to art, understood; as, O [thou ar{\ (a 
wretch.) 

Rule XXX. 

A nepoeclade of the uni nnmerdiction, requires a xi/per of 
the uni numerdiction ; as. This man. (Not, this men,) Each 
book. (Not, each books,) That pen. (Not, that pens,) 
This man's sons. (Not, this men's sons.) The second , 
and third edition. (Not, the second, and third editions,) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXX. 

I. This men. 

As men is plus, and the super of this, it is a violation of Ruls 
RvLS ; as, This man. 
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EXERCISES. 

[The men went] (to the city.) 
[The foardi, (and fifth men) were lost] 
[The second, (and third books) are his » .] 
[The ninth , (and tenth dollars) are counterfeit] 
[It is believed] (that) (the tenth, (and eleventh editions) have 
been greatly improved.) — KirktumCi Grammar, 

Rule XXXI. 

nepoeclade of the plu9 numerdiction, requires a super of 
plus numerdiction ; as, These meo. (Not, these man,) 
se pens. (Not, those pen.) These men's sons. (Not, 
e man's sons.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXI. 

I. Those boy must be quiet 

; boy is the super of those, and unt, it is a violation of Euli XXXI. 

jj^jt ; as, Those boy* must be quiet 

EXERCISES. 

^I have bought six pound] (of butter.) 

[He purchased four cord] (of wood.) 

[The cars travel] (sixteen mile ) (in an hour.y 

[Fifty pound (of wheal) contain forty pound] (of flour.) 

[The tree is (,,,)(, a hundred foot) high.] 

Rule XXXII. 

/'hen but one thing, or but one collection, is mentioned, the 
>eclede should have the primitive ratiodiction ; as. Red 
Red birds. Good man. Good school. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXIL 

l.A redder bird. 

i there is but one thing mentioned, the use of the bi^detiwdivB 
diction is a violation of Rule XXXII. 
jLE — ; as, A red bird. 

EXERCISES. 

A better man. 4. A brighter light 

A larger apple. 6. The older person. 

The &rkest night 6. A greater mountain. 

Rule XXXIII. 

I^hen but two things^ or but two collections are compared* 

19* 
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the nepoeclede should have the hi-derivative ratiodiction ; as, 
This bird is redder \hvLn that. This school is better than that. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXITI. 

1. [This is] (the Targea/ man] (of the two , .) |irx 

Ai there are but two things me ntione d, the nse of the trpdtrimdm 
ratiodiction is a violation of Rulm XXXIIL 
Rule ; as, [This is] (the larger man) (of the two , .) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Thi6 hat is] (the blackest , ) (of the two , .) 
3* [He is] (the tallest , ) (of the two , .) 

3. [This , is] (the best school) (of the two , .) 

4. [He chose the last] (of the two , .) 

5. [I was mach the sickest] (of the two » .) 

6. [Stephen has two sisters] (the oldest (of whom) is) (the best 

reader.) 

7. [** The oak, (and willow) attempted to decide] (which was the 

strongest.*')— FoAilc. 

Rule XXXIV. 

When as many as three things, or three collections, are conh 
pared, the nepoeclede should have the tri-derivative ratiodio- 
tion ; as, This bird is ihereddestoi the four. This is the hett 
school of the three. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXIV. 

1. [I am] (the higher) (of the three.) 

As there are three things mentioned, the use of the bi-derivative 
ratiodiction, is a violation of Rule XXXIV. 
RuLB ; as, [I am] (the highest) (of the three.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [This is] (the better pen) (of the three.) 

2. [Which is] (the better reader,) (Jane,) (Hester,) (orSiisan!) 

3. [The Indian is] (the older) , (of the four.) 

4. [Blackhawk was] (the more sagacious) (of any Indian) (in hfs 

tribe.) 

Rule XXXV. 

The protacorm requires a plerocorm which is of the same 
numerdiction, genediction, and reladiction, with itself; as, 
j^other had seen James before she called him. 
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Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXV. 

1. [I offered (John) a knife ;] (but they would not take it) 

The use of they for he, is a violation of Rulx XXXV. 

RuLx ; as, [I offered (John) a knife;] (but he would 

not take it) 

EXERCISES 

1. [No person is fully satisfied] ([that) (they will not be deceived.) 

2. [The minds (of men) are active] — (it must have something to 

work) (on.) 

3. [Each (of them) received the amount] (to which) (they were 

entitled) (by law.) 

4. [I gave him oats] — (but they would not eat it) 

6. [I gave the horse hay] — (but they would not eat them.) 

6. [I gave the horse grass] — (but he did not eat them.) 

7. [I gave the ox spires] (of grass) — (but he did not eat it) 

REMARK I. 

When, for brevity, the name of the assemblage, or collective body, 
is used instead of the name of its constituent parts, the xoipd dis- 
solves the body into its several parts, and the plerocorm is supple- 
mental to the name of these parts ; as, The jury will remain out till 
theyhsLve agreed on their verdict 

They is not supplemental to the protacorm,jury, but to the word* 
menUtera, implied. The jury will remain out till its members have 
agreed on a verdict 

8. [The jury will continue out till] (it have agreed) (on a 

verdict) 

9. [The council was not unanimous ;] (and it separated) (with- 

out coming) (to any determination.) 

10. [The committee was divided] (in sentiment;) (and it referred 

the business) (to a general meeting.) 

11. [The enemy was not able to support the charge;) (and he 

fled.) 

12. [The defendant's counsel had a difficult task] (imposed) 

(upon it) 

13. [The family is not so well pleased] (with its situation) (as it 

expected to be.) 

REMARK II. 

When the name of the assemblage, or collective body, is not used 
for the name of the constituent parts, (members) the mind does not 
dissolve the body into its several parts — hence the plerocorm is sup- 
plemental to the true name of the collective body ; as, A committee 
was appointed; and it made a report upon the subject 

14. [The crowd is so great] (that I cannot get) (through them.) 
16. [The company was veiy small] (at first ;) (but they increased 

daily.) 
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16. [The school is quite large now ;] (and they will grow larger.^ 

17. [The third flock (of sheep) is fed ;] (but they are not watered.) 

REMARK III. 

In general, it is the exact sense that decides to which of two prin< 
cipals, a plerocorm that receives its numerdiction, genediction, aDd 
reiadiction from its principal, is supplemental ; as, I am the man wfut 
commands you. / tnAo command you, am the man. 

In the first, who is supplemeDtal to man. In the second, who is 
supplemental to /. 

In the first, who is uni, mascuUn, and theatronie. In tlie second, whd 
is urn, masculin, and iheamatie, 

18. [I am] (the man) (who command yon.) 

19. [I am] (a person) (who adopt that sentiment;) (and main* 

tain it.) 

20. [Thou art] (a person) (who possessest bright parts;) (but who 

hast cultivated them) (very little.) 

21. [I am] (a man) (who speak but seldom.) 

22. [Thou art] (the friend) (that hast often relieved me;) (and 

that hast not deserted me) (in time) (of peculiar need.) 

23. [I am] (the boy) (that write your letters.) 

24. [You are] (the boy) (who pick my apples.) 

The following remarks are worthy of a careful perusal — hence 
the leamier cannot do better than to memorise them, 

REMARKS. 

1. « Master, I have brought unto thee my son which hath a domb 
spirit." 

Whichf as a plerocorm, is not applicable to persons. Which, then, 
is not suited to the word, son. Thai, or who, should be used. 

Which is capable of being either of the uni, or plus, thcairomic, or 
theatronic, masculin, feminin, ambi, mute, or ne-genediction. In these 
respects which is suited to son, 

3. Who and that, are applied to persons — which to things ; as. The 
man who. The boy that. The book which. 

Whose is applied both to persons, and things ; as, I saw the man 
whose arm was amputated. I have a book whose pages I have never 
read. 

3. That is preferred to who after a nepoeclede of the fn-derivative 
ratiodiction ; as, Washington was the greatest General that ever com- 
manded an army. 

4. When the corm does not decide the gender, the pkro of the mas- 
culin genediction, is preferred ; as, I saw the person when he lefl his 
seat. Not, 1 saw the person when she left her seat. 

Rule XXXVI. 

The prota nepoeclade requires a plero nepoeclade which is 
of the same numerdiction, genediction, and reiadiction with 
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itself; as, John 'saw his brother. The jury will remain oat 
till iu members have agreed on a yerdict. Can any person on 
his entrance into life, be fully satisfied that he will not be 
deceived ? 

REMARKS. 

1. His, in the first sentence, is sapplemental to^UbiV (Sot, Johtu) 
John saw John's brother. Not, John saw JokM brother ! 

2. Jis is supplemental to jun/'s. The jury will remain oot till the 
jury* 8 members have agreed on a verdict. 

3. In the third sentence, 4if is supplemental to person^s, 

4. When and occors, tJketr may be nsed instead of his, its, or her; 
as, I saw John, and Charles get their books. The book, and the pen 
were (umzs, it should be) moved from thdr proper place. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXYI. 

1. The boy saw their brother. 

The nse of their for his, is a violation of Rulk XXXYL 
RuLx ; as, The boy saw his brother. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Can any person (on their entrance) (into life) be fully secure] 

( , that) (he shall not be deceived 1) 

2. [The minds (of men) cannot be long] (without some food) (to 

nourish the activity) (of its thoughts.) 

3. Each (of them) (in their turn) receives the money (to which) 

(he is entitled.) 

4. [Each (of the boys) took their own book.] 

6. [He teaches mathematics] (with all their branches.) 

6. [Carry the scissors] (to its place.^ 

7. [John, (and James) have found his books.] 

8. [Stephen, (or Joseph) has returned their copy.] 

9. [I have examined the subject] (of alms) (in all their conse- 

quences.) 

10. [When (the nation complains,) their rulers should listen.] 

11. [This company conducts their business] (with accuracy,) 

(and) (despatch.) 

12. [The church will conduct their own business.] 

13. [The family is very well] (with the exception) (of two) (of 

their members.) 

14. [The school must attend] (to their writing now.) 
1&. [This class has lost some] (of their members.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SUITABLENESS OF ONE WORD IN RESPECT TO ANOTHER. 

A suitableness of one word in respect to another, implies a 
capacity in one word to indicate a shade of thought, consistent 
with the shade of that thought which is expressed by another 
word. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

1. The horses run. TGood.) 

2. Water rttiwr. (Bad.) 

3. Henry has arrived at Boston. (Good.) 

4. Henry has arrived to Boston. (Bad.) 

5. Let my right hand forget her canning. (Bad.) 
C. This man has a strong voice. (Good.) 

7. This man has a beautiful voice* (Bad.) 

8. " The Lord hath heard the voice of mi/ weeping,** (Bad.) 

9. The Lord hath heard my weeping. (Grood.) 

10. << And I will cut down your images, and cast your carcasses 

upon the carcasses of your idols.** (Bad.) 

11. << Enoch was translated that he should not see deaikJ* (Bad.) 

12. *«The sword shall detfottr, and shall be seriate, and made drunk 

with their bioodr (Bad.) 

REMARKS. 

1. Strictly speaking, that which has no feet, cannot be said to run. 
Water has no feet — ^hence toateTf and run, are not suited one to the 
other. 

2. Arrived implies that the act is to be soon continued, changed, or 
inverted. And, as at expresses nothing to the contrary, this nepoe- 
elide is suited to arrived, 

3. To implies a finishing, a termination of the action — Whence to is 
not suited to arrived. He arrived at Boston — ^but, then, he is soon to 
leave Boston for another place. 

He has come to Boston. 

The word com£, does not intimate that he is to leave Boston. If 
come expresses any thing besides the mere action, it favors the idea 
expressed by to, which is that the action is finished — not to be resumed, 

5. " Let my right hand forget her cunning.'* 

Forget is an action of the mind. But the hand is not only not the 
mind, but it is a member which has no mind. The hand not only has 
no mind, but it has nothing which resembles mind. Hand, sjid forget, 
then, are not adapted one to the other. 

6. "This man has a strong voice.** 
That a voice has strength is obvious. 
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«« Who io the days of his flesh when he offered up prayers with 
rtrong crying, and tears." 

7. " This man has a heautifal voice." 

Beauty is a property which comes to the mind through the medium 
af the eye. Voice comes to the mind through the ear. Beauty, how- 
ever, is something which we never hear — ^we see beauty. 

A voice may be charming, delightful, pleasing, strong, feeble, weak, 
acute, shrill, &c. 

That there is a property in voice, similar in its eiSects upon the 
mind, to the beauty of an object, is obvious. This property, how- 
ever, should not be denominated beautiful, but su^eet, melodious. 

And music more melodious than the spheres. — Dryden. 

8. «* The Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping/* 

That voice, and weeping are ill suited one to the other, is obvious 
from the consideration that weeing does not express any thing which 
has the organs of articulation. How can the weeping utter a voice ? 

The Lord hath heard my weeping, is correct. 

11. *< Enoch was translated that he should not see death." 

«< &c" implies that whatever is represented to be seen, is visible ,• — 
but ^^deatfC* implies that the state which it expresses, is invisible, 
^ence the shade of the thought denoted by see, is incongruous with 
the shade of the thought expressed by death. 

In the following, see is properly used : 

We have seen Uie land, and, behold, it is very good. — Judges xviii. 

But, in the following, see is not well used: 

I turned to see the voice that spoke with me* — Rev* i* 

I see another law in my members. — Rom, vii. 

12. <<The sword shall devour, and shall be satiate, and be made 
drunk with their blood/'' 

How can a sword, which is both lifeless and toothless, devouir ? And, 
as a sword has no stomach, nor any thing analagous to a stomach, 
how can it be filled to satiety 1 Again, as to make drunk, is to 
stupify by the action of spirits on the stomach and brain, how' can a 
sword, which has neither of these organs, be made drunk? 

The word drunk, implies, that that which makes one drunk, has 
some stnpifying power which is exerted upon him who is drunk, — 
but has blood any stupifying power 1 

For additional remarks on the various shades of thought, expressed 
by words which are nearly synonymous, see large work, Book 11. 
pages 264, 265, and from 324 to 329. 

Rule XXXVII. 

Words which express shades of thought, inconsistent one 
with another, should not be so used that they will have any 
bearing upon each other. ^ 
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ILLUSTRATION. 



Abhorrence of. 

Abhorrent to. 

Accommodate to. 

Accord toj with. 

Accuse of. 

Acquit of. 

Acting tmth, for, agamst. 

Adapted to. 

Adjudge in, to, for. 

Adjutory to. 

Adjutant to. 

Admire at, in. 

Admission of, to, into. 

Admit of, ifio. 

Afflictive to. 

Admonition of. 

Admittance mto, of 

Advantage of, over. 

Advised of, hy. 

Admonish of 

Adjudge of, to. 

Adverse to. 

Agreeable to. 

Amazed at. 

Admonished of, hy, againtt. 

Approbation ^ to. 

Arrive at. 

Approval of. 

Ask of, for, after. 

Astonished at. 

Aspire to. 

Averse to. 

Aversion to. 

Beat. 

Been at. 

Believe in, on. 

Bestow upon. 

Betray into. 

Boast of. 

Brag of. 

Break into. 

Call on, at, to, for. 

Charge with, on. 

Charge to, for, tvith. 

Compare to, with. 

Compliance with. 

Concur with, in, on. 

Confide in. 

Conformable to. 



I Consonant to. 
Contrary to. 
Conversant in, with. 
Correspond to, with. 
Correspondent to. 
Correspondence with, to. 
Copy after, from. 
Cut into, in, with, &c. 
Caution against. 
Change into, to. 
Confused wUh, by. 
Claim to, on, upon, against. 
Convicted of, by. 
Debtor to, for. 
Dependent upon. 
Deprive of. 
Derogation from. 
Derogative to. 
Derogatory to. 
Desire of, for. 
Die of, by, with. 
Dislike to. 

Differ with, from, m. 
Difllculty in, with. 
Diminish from. 
Diminution of 
Disappointed tn, of. 
Disapprove of. 
Discourage from. 
Discouragement to. 
Dissent from. 
Defalcation from. 
Dangerous to, for. 
Defamatory to. 
Default of 
Defiance to, of, 
Deflnx of 
Defluxion from. 
Delay of from, in, by. 
Demand of, on, upon, against. 
Destructive of, to. 
Detach from. 
Detachment of, to. 
Deter from. 
Detract from. 
Detractive to, of. 
Detention of, in, by. 
Deterge from. 
Different from. 
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leasing to, 
r in. 

for, 
Lty to. 

§ed in, for, at. 
.1 toUh, to. 

ption to, at, against, 
rt at, in. 
iDce to, into. 
: into. 

1st to, with, for. 
%nder. 

liar wUk, to. 
datioa of, for. 
from, of, 
id of, to. 
idly to. 
at, of, . 
id to, of. 

of, for, 

porate wiik, into, 
>endent of, on, upon. 
ge in, with. 
i upon, 
iace to, into. 
iaction to, into. 
iuctive to. 
je upon, into. 
or to, tn. 
luce to. 
; £72, into, 
o,of. 
ed to. 
072, u;7(m. 

of from. 
f to. 
rr for. 

jsity of, for, 
jsary to, /or. 
sive to. 
i against. 
ce a/, to. 
fn. 

o/, /or. 
Lil on, upon, over, against, 

dice against, of. 
by. 



Protect against, from. 

Provide fir, witL 

Permission of. 

Permeable to. 

Previous to. 

Predicated of. 

Placed in, to, by, for, totM, at. 

Preventive of, against. 

Put into, in, to. 

Pleased ufith, by. 

Pleasing to, in. 

Prior to. 

Purchased at, in, for, by. 

Reconcile with, to. 

Reduce to, under, ui, Jrom. 

Receive at, to. 

Reflect 072, upon. 

Regard to, in. 

Replete with. 

Resemblance to, of, between 

Resolved on. 

Rule ooer. 

Reproved of, for, at, in, by. 

Right of, to. 

Reside at, in. 

Same un^ 

Secretary of, to. 

Sink into, oeneatht under 

Sick of, with. 

Sold at, in, by, for, above. 

Split in, into, fir, by, with. 

Surprised at. 

Suited to. 

Suitable fir. 

Swerve from. 

Taste of , for. 

Tax for, with. 

Think on, of, with, upon. 

True to. 

Tendency to. 

Value on, upon, of. 

Vested ukth, in. 

Wait on, upon. 

Worthy of 

Walk 171, into. 

Warn against. 

Warning against, of, by. 

War with, agai^ut. 

Wish of, for. 

Witness to, for, against. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



1* Accord tOy Accord tvith. 

When accord signifies to adjust oae thing to another, it requires i»i 
as, Her hands accorded the music of the lute io that of the voice. 

But when accord signifies to agree, to be in correspondence, it re* 
quires with; as, His words accord with the trath. 

2. Inquire fofy Inquire of, Inquire after. 

We inquire, or ask for a book. We ask of a person after som^ 
thing of which we desire to hear. 

3. Call on, Call at. 

We call on a person — and we call ai a house. 

4. Charge withy Charge upon. 

We charge a person wiih a crime — ^bnt we charge l^e otpr in the 

account on our attorney. 

5. Compare to. Compare with, -1^ 

When we attempt to iUustrate one thing by another, we mOffm 
one thing to another; as, Christ is compared to a Iamb. 

But, when the idea isnothing more than a resemblance in Mae 
quality, we say compared with; as, These small gallies can aotbe 
compared with our tall abips. 

6. Concur with, Concur in, Concur on. 

We say, they concur with each other in opinion, on this subject 
Hence, with, in, and on, may follow concur, 

7. Conversant with, Conversant in. 

We say, Henry is conversant with men — not, in men. But we say, 
Henry is conversant in the arts — not, with them. 

8. Copy from, Copy after, 

8. We say, he copies from nature — not, after nature. We say, he 
copies after, not from, his father. 

9. Correspond to, Correspond with. 

When correspond signifies to keep up an intercourse with another 
by letter, we say with; as, I have corresponded with my brother 
for several years on this subject 

But, when correspond means to agree in one, or more respects, we 
use to; as. These books correspond to mine with regard to the amount 
of goods sold. 

10. Died of, Died by. 

We say, he died of the consumption. But, we do not say, he died 
of, but, by, a fall — not, of, but, by the sword. 
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11. Differ toithy Differ from. 

When men dispute and wrangle, we say, they differ with one 
another. Bat, when they disagree in opinion, we say, they differ 
Jram one another. 

12. Equal tOy Equal with. 

We say, he is equal to, (not with,) the undertaking. But, we say, 
they made the aged equal in spoils with, (not to,) themselves. 

13. Exception to. Exception aty Exception against. 

We say, there is an exception to this rule. When opposition is 
made, against may he used ; as. They made exceptions against this 
argument 

When c2i»£%e*appears to- accompany the objection, tak^ is jg^enerally 
used ; ^ "Hewl ^zceptfqB at my last remark. In tins case, excep- 
tion ma^F^te foUdwed pj at, to, or against ; as, Why should he take 
exceptioii iat thin remark 1 To take exception to my remark, because 
it is severe, 2^19 take an exception against me. " Roderigo, thou hast 
take^-effkikat 194 an exceiption.^^Shakspeare. 

MA. Indtdge withy Indulge iri. 

If "the matter of indulgence is f ot a habit, ire use with; as, He 
in4il)g^ 4iimself with a glass of wine.., Bat| if 4he matter of indul- 
gtfi^.i8e habit, we use in; as, Henry indulges m overeating. 

15. Introduce tOy Introduce into, y ■■- 

We «ay of a man, he was introduced to the President. But, we 
say of a book, it was introduced into school. It is important to in- 
troduce good habits into children. 

16. Introduction tOy Introduction into. 

The introduction of the President to the company. The introduc- 
tion of these goods into America. 

17. Intrude upony Intrude into. 

He intruded himself upon the ground. He intraded into the house. 

18. Prevail ony Prevail upony Prevail overy Prevail 

againsty Prevail in. 

When prevail signifies to persuade, we use with, on, or upon/ as, 
I wish that I could prevail with you to return to Boston. He pre- 
vailed on me to accompany him. The glass had a charm which pre- 
vailed upon him to break his temperance vow. 

But, when prevail signifies to overcome, to subdue, to get the 
advantage, we use over, or against / as, " David prevailed over the 
Philistine with a sling, and a stone." England will not prevail 
against America. 

When prevail signifies to extend over with influence, we use in / 
as. The fever prevailed in a great part of the city. 
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19. Protect against^ Protect from. 

We protect ourselves against the rain. Bat, we protect othen 
from the rain. 

20. Reconcile tOy Reconcile with. 

We say, we will attempt to reconcile these persons to each other. 
But, we do not say, we will undertake to reconcile his statement io 
the truth. Here, with should he used ; as, We will reconcile his 
statement with the truth of the case. 

21. To Reduce under ^ Reduce to. 

When reduce means to subdue, we use under ^ as, England woald 
be glad to reduce us under her control. But, when reduce signifies 
to take from one condition to another, we use to / as. He would be 
glad to reduce these stones to powder. Can he reduce whole num- 
bers to fractions with perfect ease 1 He is reduced to a skeleton. 

22. Disappointed, of Disappointed in. 

When we are disappointed in obtaining a thing, we use of-AxH 
when in the quality, or character of a person, or thing, we use itu ,^ 

Discouragement, according to the sense, may have of, by, in, or wWL 

Glad, may have of, or at, but not on. 

Difference, may have among, between, or betwixt, but rarely of. 

Failed, requires in, or of, according to the sense ; as. He fidUd in 
his business, because he failed of collecting his demands. 

Notes. 

Observation-. — The same nepoeclides which follow the primitive 
word, generally follow the derivative ; as. Derive from. Derivation 
from, Friend to. Friendly to. 

Note I. — Where the relation denoted by the nepoeclide is mere 
acquaintance, of should be used after friend; as. He was a friend of 
mine. 

But, when the relation is real friendship, or genuine affection, to 
should be used ; as. He is a friend to the poor. They have long been 
friends to me. Washington was a friend to his country. 

Note II. — Although, generally, the same nepoeclide which follow 
the primitive words, follow the derivative; yet we say diminish 
from ; but diminish o/— and sometimes friend of,- but in all cases, 
friendly to. 

Note III. — One corm should not be subjoined to another, unless 
both will admit the same nepoeclide ; as. This is a rule, and guide to 
his conduct. 

Now, as we cannot say rule to, the construction of the sentence 
should be changed, that each corm may have its proper nepoeclide; 
as. This is a rule of, and a guide to his conduct. 

Note IV. — Between, and betwixt, should be used where there are 
but two things — among, and amongst, where there are more than two ; 
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, Between these two, there is great contention; but among those 
Jciree, there is great harmony. 

NoxE V. — When we are disappointed in obtaining a thing, we use 
2f/ as, They have been disappointed of money. 

Bat, when we possess the thing, andf the quality does not come up 
to our expectations, we use in ; as, They are disappointed in these 
fadlks. 

NoTs VI. — During should be used only where the event continues 
through all the period which is mentioned ; as, I have written letters 
during the day. 

Invite, Put, Split, Took, Walk, Key. 

hmie, when the mono shows where the invitation is given, requires 
«n / as. He invited me in the street, to call at his house. 

Iriviie, when the mono shows to what place one is invited, requires 
into, or to ; as, He invited me into his house. They invited her to our 
house. 
, In, may be used as a nepoecled; as. He invited me in. 

Put, when the mono shows where the act is done, requires in ; as, 
}fi^jmt his hand upon me, in this room, 

^1 Put, when the mono shows into what something is put, requires 
*iil/o / as. He put the dollar into his pocket, 

SpUt, when the mono shows where something is split, requires in ; 
as. He split the log in the cellar. 

Split, when the mono shows the division itself of a thing, requires 
into ; as. He split the log into two. 

Took, requires in as a nepoecled ; as. They took the stranger in. 

Took, requires into as a nepoeclide ; as. He took the book into his 
hands. 

Walk, when the mono intimates the leaving of one place for an- 
other, requires into ; as. He walked into the house. 

Walk, when the mono shows where the action is done without in- 
timating the leaving of one place for another, requires in,- as. He 
walks in his own room. 

Walk, requires in as a nepoecled ; as. Will you walk in. Sir? 

Key, when the corm denotes a part of a thing, requires of; as. 
This is the key of that lock. 

Key, when the thing mentioned, is presented as a kind of guide, 
or clue, requires to ; as. This event furnishes a key to all the secrets 
in the case. 

NEPOECLIDS. 

Whether^ Neither, Although, Unless, As, So, Not-only, Both. 

Whether, and either, require or/ as, He is either good or bad; It is 
not known whether he is good or bad. 

Neither, requires nor ; as. He would neither do it, nor permit me to 
do it 

Although, and though, require yet, or nevertheless / as, Though the 

20* j» 
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house is small, ye/ it is very convenient; AUhouf^ he was nxAuifd 
for our sakes he became poor; TJiough he desitea i^fMnerfldbwI 
cannot yield. • , 

As, in a comparison, requires so; as. As your day is, aft it ahlH H. 
unto you. 

As, where it refers to a nepoeclede in a comparison of tqoalitf, 
«^equires as; as, I think Milton as great a pQ«t aa Virgil. 

So, where it refers to a nepoeclede, requres that, or aii aa»I«ii ' 
so tired that I fell asleep. 

As, and so, in these cases, are nepoecledes. 

Both, requires and. Not-only, requires but. 

SIT, SET, LIE, LAY. 

In the use of these words, individuals are very liable to commit 
error ; they are words which every person should well understand, 
and rightly use, if he would prevent his being classed with tin 
illiterate and vulgar. 

1. Sit denotes a state or posture of a person, or thing, has two 
chronodex forms, sit, sat, and is used thus : 

He sits with his brother now ; but he formerly sai with his sister. 

There are many persons who use sot as the prophemic of sit, in- 
stead of sat; as, He sot there last evening. The use of this corrap- 
tion shows a culpable want of care in the use of words. 

2. Set denotes action, has no variation to mark the different times, 
and is used thus : 

He set her a chair in which she set down — and, while she sat theit, 
she saw her brother sitting in his study, setting his books in order. 

Set has no chronodex variation, its time is varied by have, had, didf 
is, was, &c. ; as, I have set back the chairs, she had set them away. 

We are not very liable to commit error by using another word 
where set should be employed — but we are quite liable to err by 
using set for sit; as, He sets in that pew; I set fiiere last Sabbath. 

3. Lie denotes a state, or posture, marks different times by three 
forms, lie, lay, lain, and is used thus : 

The book lies on the table now ; it lay there last evening ; and it 
has lain there ever since. 

4. Lay denotes action, has two chronodex forms, lay, laid, and is 
used thus : 

He lays his hand upon the table ; he hid his book on the bench. 

N. B. Where lay denotes a state, or posture, it is the prophemic 
of lie; as, The book lay on the table last evening. 

But when lay denotes action, it is the phemic of laid ; as, John, lay 
your book upon the table. 

We are quite liable to commit error by using lay foT-4ieg as. The 
book lays on the table. 

REMARKS. 
Grammarians, in general, hold that here, there, and where, should 
be used with those poeclades only, which do not express action; as, 
I am here. 
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t 

. Bat htrty ihif^ and v^here, are more generally used with poeclades 
Ahat e!||>ress aetioa than are kithety thither, and whither. Hither, 
RUAovaJid IMltlAer, ate used with those poeclades onljr, which ex- 
IpSOl^ietionj as, He came hither. 

-^pjh&t. Jneftt fkere, and ttkere are used with active, ai well as with 
madiDC poeclades I as, He came here; he was here, 

JJitAerf ikithir, and wkOfmr, however, are now rarely used except 
wUb active ^edades in solemn style. . ^ 

IlTPBOPSR. PBOPSB. 

. I set* with ease. I sit, dec. 

I set there last evening. I sat, &c. 

He has laid here. He has kUn, &c. 

It was tain on the table. It was laid, &;c. 

T\^ book laid on the desk. ^he book lay, &c. 

I must lay\ there. 1 must Ue\ there. 

• Will you sit down. Will you set down. 

NoT£. — Here the idea to be denoted is not that of a state, or posi- 
tion ; but that of action. Will you set down 1 That is, will you set, 
or put yourself into a chair. 

The robber has laid on the ground. The robber has lain, &c. 
The robber was hung. The robber was hanged, 

NoTB. — We say the hat is hung up — but the robber was hanged. 
Hung denotes a state, or posture — hanged means an act, or deed by 
which life is taken. 

*The pupil should peruse these remarks several times before he 
attempts to correct the following exercises. 

SpedmitM and Exercises in Correcting bad English by 
Rule XXXVII. in Poetology. 

Rule XXXVIL. 

Words which express shades of thought, inconsistent one 
with another, should not be so used that tfiey will have any 
bearing upon each other. Or, 

Such words should be used as express shades of thought, 
which are consistent with each other. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXVII. 

1. [I arrived] (in the city) ( , yesterday.) 
- The use of in for at, is a violation of Rule XXXVII. 
itxKM ; as, [I arrived] (at the city) (yesterday.) 

Rule Supplemental to. Rule XXXVII. 
Words which enable the mind barely to infer the idea. 



• Hens set. t ^ens lay. 
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should not be substituted for those which would clearly ex- \^-- 
press it 

Specimen of Correcting by the SupplUment to Rule XXXVE 

[It is right cold] (to-day.) J^.^' 

The substitution of ri^t for very, is a violation of the Rule whiflh Jl ^ -^ 
is supplemental to Rule aXX VII. ■ ^ = 

Rule _• as, [It is very cold] (to-day.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I arrived] (in Boston) (on Monday.) 

2. [He was accused] (for this crime.) 

3. [My abhorrence (at the man) is great] 

4. [He was acquitted] (from the charge.) 1 ^ 

5. [This system is not adapted] (for children.) I 

6. [He has come agreeably] (with his promise.) 1 ^ 

7. [I have an aversion] (for all kinds) (of vice.) 

8. [He bestows encomiums] (on the work.) 

9. [Stephen boasts] (about his goodness.) 

10. [He brags] (about his activity.) 

11. [Thomas broke the stick] (in two.) 

12. [James called (upon me) very early.] • 

13. [Do they confide] (to each other 1) pTes*. some have great 

confidence] (for others.) 

14. [I am not conversant] (with Greek.) 

15. [He acted conformably] (with his instruction.) | B 

16. [This rule is consonant] (with reason.) 

17. [Examples] (corresponding) (with the number) (in the pre- 

ceding list.) — Waterman's English Grammar, 

18. Rule V. corresponding with Murray's Rule V. — IL Cm Smiik't 

EngUsh Grammar, page 130. 

1 9. [I still correspond] (to my friend,) (by letter.^ 

20. [His compliance ^to his brother's proposition^; injured me.] 

21. [James cut the quill] (in three pieces.) 

22. [William is dependent] (on me) (for money.) 

23. [He win resent any derogation] (of his good name.) 

24. [He wrote this letter with moonlight by a poor pen.) 

25. [They differ] (with each other) (in opinion.) 

26. [I must dissent] (with that gentleman s opinion.) 

27. [Any diminution (from the original sum) will displease them.] 

28. [He was disappointed] (of his goods ;) (for they were damaged.) 

29. [I was disappointed] (in money.) 

30. [I am glad (for an opportunity) to do good.] 

31. [There is a difference] (of writers) (on this subject) 

32. [He failed] (in collecting) (his money;) (and, conseqoentllyi 

he failed) (of his business.) 



I 
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33. (From this Ki7i.x) fthere are a number] (of exceptions.) — P. 

BuUlorul'a BngHm Grammar^ page 129. 

34. (And always to omit a relative when) (of the nominative 

case.) — P. BuiUoru^s Engiiah Chrammar, page 1 30. 

Sefore attempting to correct the foUoiring^ the pupil should 
examine the Observations and Notes under Rule XXXVI I. 

35. [Subtraction is] (a derivative) (of subtract) 

36. [Washington was] (a friend) (of his country.) 

37. [This is] (a guide,) (and) (rule) (to his ooDducL) 

38. [He divided the apple] (between his few friends*) 

39. [There should be no difference] (hetwizt those &ree brothers.) 

40. [The property will be divided] (among the two sisters.) 

41. [This document (which has jnst been printed) states that] 

(during the past year) (1,721,000 ( , pages) of tracts 
have b«en distributed) (in the city) (of New York.) 

42. (On one occasion) (during the Peninsular war,) [the same 

regiment came suddenly] (upon the French army.) 

43. [I had occasion (during our preliminary remarks) (on know- 

ledge,) to insist much] (on the importance) (of accurate 
language.) 

44. [The substance (of thfe three first lectures) (which appear) (in 

the prjSsent volume,) was ^ first delivered] (in Cincinnati,) 
(danag^e course) (of iht last summer.) 
46. ["Conditions] (Two 'dollars) (if paid) (m advance,) Ttwo 
dollars) (and) (fifty cents) (if paid) (during the year r) 

Before attempting to correct the following^ the pupil should 
examine the Remarks on Invite, Put, Split, Took, Walk, 
Key, Spc. 

46. [Tbis is] (the key) (to that lock.) 

47. [This {9fi\ is) (a key) (of the true cause) (of this event.) 

48. [These are] (the keys) (to that musical instrument) 

49. (B[e,piit hlk knife) (in his pocket) 

50. (He took the book) Xin his dwn hand.) ^ 

51. [They iavitcd him] (in the house.) 

52. [Will yod wallfl (in this room 1) 

53. [He broke the glass] (in fifty pieces.) 
64. [They split the log] (in two.) 

56. [Let them be made] (in pairs.) 

Examine the Remarks on In, and At. 

#6. [He lives] (at New York.) 
•7. [They reside] (at Lancaster.) 

M. [Our friends (who live) (at Rome) are] (at Philadelphia.) 
[I was] (to the banking house) (last week.) 
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60. [I was] (to church) (last evening.) 

61. [He purchased these books] (to this bookstore.) 

62. [Do you think that] (you will be) (to home 1) 

63. [Yes, I shall be] (to home) ( , to-morrow.) * 

64. [John says that] (he will be) (to singing school) (in the 

evening.) 
The pupil should now examine remarks on the NepoecUdt. 

65. [John is sick ;] (and his brother is well.) 
And indicates that the brother is also sick. 

66. [John is sick;] (but his brother is sick.^ 

67. [It is ^written] (that) (man shall not live') (by bread^ ( , , 

, alone,) (and) (by every word) (that procee^ueth out) 
(of the mouth) (of, God.) 

68. (Neither [John or his brother) was there.] 

69. Eii/ier [John nor his brother) was there.] 

70. [He is sick,] (because he needs the doctor.) 

71. [He is so sick as to need a physician.] — ^Book I. page 154. 

72. [I do not know] (if he will go,) (or) ( , , , stay.) 

73. [Mine is so ripe] (as yours.) 

74. [I am as weak] (that) (I cannot stand.) 

75. [Not only his property, (and also hia Ufe) was] (in danger.) 

76. [It is {neither cold,] or hot.) 

77. [« It is so clear] (as) (I need not explain it") 

See Set, Sit, Lie, Lay. 

78. [I set] (with ease.) 

79. [He set there] (last evening.) 

80. [The book lays] (on the table.) 

81. [The book laid] (on the table.) 

82. [Will you sit down 1] 

83. [I set]* (with ease.) 

84. [I must soon lay* there.] 

85. [It was lain] (on the table.) 

86. [I set* there] (last evening.) 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

87. [The robber was hung.] 

88. [It is broken] (to pieces.) 

89. [They informed me] (how) (his father was) (a merchant) 

90. [Jane will not put these things] (to rights.) 

91. [We must confess our disapprobation.] 

92. [They ran] (with avidity.) 

93. [They seized their prey] (with eagerness.) 

94. [The exhibition is now open.] 

95. [My coat is now] (at the tailor's ;) (and it will be made) (next 

week.) 

96. [I would as lief go] (as stay.) 



* Hens lay, and set ; but people lie, and sit. 
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97. [Every word (which is used,) should hare a legitimate form.] 

98. He plead his own case. 

99. Do you mind how many chapters are (in Job?) 

100. [A letter conceived] (in the following words.) 

101. [His public character is undeniable.] 

1 02. [He proposes to buy a house.] 

103. [He performs his duty daily.] 

104. [When, therefore,] (the Lord knew how) (the Pharisees had 

heard that) — John iv. I, 

105. [Did you take notice] (to him?) 

106. [He emended his faults.] 

107. [He cotrecled his conduct.] 

108. [She has improved her condition.] 

1 09. [This man has rectified his error.] 

1 10. [We should correct our mistakes.] 

111. [We heard him attentively.] 

112. [** Exercises] (on prosody.") — John Frosfs Grammar, 

113. [*< A sentence ought to be divested] (of all redundant words.**) 

— John Froafs Grammar. 
. 14. [Much more kindness (and humanity) is used] (towards 
brutes.) 

115. ["The city (of Philadelphia,) is distinguished] (above every 

other city) (in America.") 

116. [English Grammar made easy] (to the teacher) (and , , , 

, ) ( , , pupil,) (originally compiled) (for the use) 
(oi West-town boarding school,) (by John Comly.) 

117. (English Grammar) (in familiar lectures;) (accompanied) 

(by a compendium.) — S. Kirkham^s English Grammar. 

118. (On the present opportunity,) [I have the pleasure to repeat 

those acknowledgments.] — Richard W. Greenes Guide. 

119. (Which book [it struck me] would probably form the best 

possible companion) (to this little book.) — Richard W, 
Greenes Guide. 

120. [The author ( , > ) (Mr. Henry Butler,) has arranged the 

book] (in the best possible manner.) — Richard W. Greenes 
Guide. 

121. A guide (to the Orthography,) (Pronunciation,) ^and) (Deri- 

vation) (of the English language.)— *jRtcA^a W. Greenes 
Guide. 

122. [I expect that] (my father has already come.) 

123. [His furniture was pawned;] (and he ransomed it) (by the 

aid) (of his friends.) 

124. And (should you not aspire) (at distinction) (in the re- 

public) (of letters.) — S. Kirkham*s English Grammar. 

125. [This is] (the pen) (whom I made.) 

126. [As (we passed rapidly) (along , , ) I saw a mile stone,! 

(and this granite orator Twhich bore the marks) (of old 
age) declared clearly (and eloquently) that) (it was then) 
(forty miles) (to Philadelphia.) 

127. (Gentle bird,) (which flyest so easily) [come hither.] 
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128. [Behold,] (this stone shall he) (a witness) (which shall de- 

clare the tmth.) 

129. [Ten sails (of the line) were seen] (at a distance.) 

130. [It is important] (for me to go soon.) 

131. [You do not doubt but] (he is honest.) 

132. [They feared] (lest I should not return.) 

133. [Aud a knowledge (of English Grammar) is now taught] (as 

such) (in all our Academies) (and) (Common l^ools.) 
— Rev, P. BuUums's English Orammar» 

134. [The water runs.]— Book in. page 78. * .' . 

135. [Let my right hand , forget her cunning.]- t^^ ■ ' • ' 

136. [This man has a beautiful voice.] \, i^^ ,; * 

137. [They build a horse] (by Pallas art) (diviirf.5 

138. [The elbow (of his nose) is disproportionate.] 

139. [« For the Lord haih heard the voice] (of my weeping.") 

140. [Enoch was translated] ( , that) (he should not see death.) 

141. [The sword shall devour , ,] (and , shall be satiate;) 

(and , , be made drunk) (with their blood.) — Jer.xlvi. 10. 

142. [And I will cut down your images] (and , , cast your 

carcasses) (upon the carcasses) (of jroiir idols.) — Lev* 
xxvL 30.— Book III. page 80. 

143. (In Syntax,) [greater fullness has been considered proper.]— 

Bullioru'a English Grammar^ page 5. Prefaee, 

144. [He did ( , himself) no credit] 

14.5. [They have done ( , themselves) no great honor.] 
Remark. — We do not do honor ; nor do we do credit. 

146. [I move to amend this bill.] 

1 47. [These young trees flourish. j 

148. [Those old ones thrive.] 

149. [He has a perfect set of books.] 

150. [I will drown] (for no one shall help me out) 

151. [I followed him] ( , , a little distance,) (but soon returned 

back again.) 

152. [He was hither] (last evening.^ 

153. [He will be thither] ( , to-morrow.) 
164. [Whither will he be] ( , next week.) 

Remark. — As hither, thither, and whither, convey an idea of ac- 
tion, they express shades of thought, inconsistent with uxu 
and be. 

155. [I am as well pleased] (with that mtroduction) (as , , ) 

(with any thing) (which I have lately done.) 

156. [The derivation] (of one word) (of another.) 

157. [Can you give the reason] (of this motion) (of the water 1) 

158. [He replied that] (he despises this course.) 

159. [Men have different motives] (for their opinions.) 

160. [And it is precisely] (for the purpose) (of remedying) (the 

evil,) ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ (that) (the following work was prepared.) 
— Preface to J, Frosts Grammar, 

161. [He pannot speak accurately] (without he learns Syo- 

tithology.) 
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left. [It explaias the usages] (of language.)*— intrwitiic^ian to J. 

Frosfs Grammar, 
169. [There are many] (who understand it) (as a science,) (butf 

do not practice it) (as an art) — Liirodueiion to J* Froat'a 

Grommar, 



CHAPTER !lL 

rOr ONE WOED IN RESPSCTT TO ANOTHER, AND 

OF ONE MONO IN RESPECT TO ANOTHER. 

» " ■ ■ ♦■- 

I. Position of Words. 

The position of a Word respects the place which tt occupies 
in respect to another word. 

Rule XXXVIII. 

"Every dade must be placed as near to its own super as pos- 
sible, and on that side of it which will ensure the highest degree 
of perspicuity^ euphony^ and continuity, 

ILLUSTRATION. 

1. [He is] (the man) (of whom (we heard.) Good. 

2. [He is] (the man) {whom (we heard) of) Bad. 

3. Boy is therefore here in the objective case. (Bad.) — Goold 

Brown*a Grammar, 

4. Therefore boy is here in the objective case. 

5. I will call, and pay you a^n, (Bad.) 

The wrong position of agaxn^ makes the writer say that he will 
repeat the payment. 

6. I will call again, and pay you. (Good.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXVIII. 

1. He invited back his friends. 

The wrong position of back, is a violation of Rulb XXXYIIX. 
Bjjia ; as, He invited his friends back, 

EXERCISES. 

• 1. [Samuel will write the letters indeed.] 

2. [Sister will arrive peradvenlure.) 

3. [Twice they returned.] . '. 



* We do not ascribe the usage to the things used, but to him who 
uses them. *^' : 

f This use of but as a relative, (b, pkroeorm,) .is ^ety b«c|f 

21 
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4« [He if here not often.] 
6. [William nobly acted.] 

6. r'<They can not well read] (unless distinctly they see lb 

print") 

7. [They presented their giAs] (which being not received) (they 

became unhappy.) 
8* [Nearly half (of ihe coarse) (of the stndy) (which (he is 
required to go) through,) is] (of little use.) — CakbPamunCt 
EngUiJk Grammar, 
9« [An interjection is] (a word) (uttered abruptly, to ez^mi 
some pajssion, or emotion or the speaker.)— »Qpi6 Farmm'i 
Engiish Grammar, 
10. (Within the two last years) [he has lost money.] 
' 1 1. [Education is not attended to properly.] 

12. [I shall correct it never.] 

13. [Tell] (what (the pronouns stand) for.) — Cakh Farmult 

English Grammar. 

14. [The two next classes may go out] 

15. [Sing the three first verses.] 

] 6. [The heavenly bodies are (in motion) perpetually.] 

17. [Tell] (what (the prepositions show the relation) between.)— 

Caia> Famum*9 EngliMh Grammar. 

18. (Whom [were you speaking] of 1) 

19. [Nepoeclides refer] (to nepoecorms) (which (they should 

stand) before.) 

20. [Give (me) some water] (which to wash in.) 

21. [I have seen him] (whom (you wrote) to.) 

22. (Whom [did you get your instruction] fromi) 

23. (What [have you been talking] about ?) 

24. (Whom [did he lay the blame] onl) 

25. [It is not] (I) (whom (he is displeased) with.) 

26. [History, only mentions two passengers] (who escaped.) 

27. [Knowing not that] (this man was) (his father) (he passed 

him by) (without speaking.) 

II. Position of Monos. 

The position of a mono respects the place which it occupies 
in regard to another mono. 

Rule XXXIX. 

Every sub mono should be placed as near its super as pos- 
ible, and on that side of. it which will ensure the highest de- 
ree of perspicuity^ evphony^ and continuity, 

ILLUSTRATION. 

1. He o/ least joined the army. 
iatis,Ae joined if no one else did. 
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2. He joined at least the army. 

That is, he joined althoagh he might not ha^e remained. 

3. He joined the army at least. 

That is, he joined the army, and he may have joined a dozen other 
things, or he may not have joined any thing but the army, yet he 
sarely joined that. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XXXIX. 

1. [My book (which I found after) (a long search* , , , ), {in 
tkt garret) was not much soiled.] 

The position of the mono, in the garret^ is a violation of Rule 



Rule ; as, [My book (which I found (in the garret^ 

after) (a long search , , , ) was not much soiled.] 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He passed (at least) five years] (in college.) 

2. [I will keep the boys] (at least) (from fighting) (if they do 

wrestle.) 
8. [One may see how the world goes] (with half an eye.) 

4. [t saw a ship] (gliding under full sail) (through a spy glass.) 

5. [A great stone (that 1 happened to find after) (a long (search 

, , , ) (by the sea shore) served me] (for an anchor.) 

6. [I would propose, (at least,) (for the present,) to act as in- 

spector) (of these schools.^ — Alex. Dallas BaekCf L.L. D., Act* 
ing Principal of the F/ulaaelphia High SchooL 

7. The Professor will deliver a lecture on Saturday evening next, 

on the subject of Electricity, and its uses. 

8. Person in Grammar, is the relation of a noun. — P. BulUons's 

English Grammar, 
0. [He drank the water] (himself.) 

10. [I went] (myself) (into the house.) 

11. [Did people learn to speak] (by it) (at first 1)«JbAn FroiCs 

English Grammar, 

12. [The answer would, (of course) be] (it is incorrect,) (because 

it is not according) (to the principles) (of 6rammar.)->-J. 
Frosfs Grammar, 

13. (As I have given no Rulxs) (respecting the forms) (of monos^ 

(in Chapter I,) [I shall treat] (of them) in this Appendix.) 

14. [A vowel is] (a letter) (which makes (by itself) a perfect) 

sound.) — J, Frosfs Grammar, 

15. [»* I wish (through the columns) (of your paper) to* call the 

attention] (of the public) (to a circumstance) (which is 
very singular.") 

16. (By some) [this system will (no doubt) be discarded] (on ao* 

count) (of its simplicity.) — Frefltee to KirkhanCs Grammar. 

17. (His predecessors are veir deficient,) (at least,) (in manner,) 

(if not) (in matter.)— &ime Preface* 
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18. Life should be well employed, which is short. 

19. [They should not be entitled to be called] ( , , , ) (Sjrn- 

tithologists,} (who can not use their own language) (with 
propriety.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

**THE FORM OF ONB MONO IN RB9PBGT TO ANOTUBR." | 

Rule XL. I 

Monos which express similar ideas, should be simflar in 
tiieir forms ; as, 

1. When both vowels are heard, the diphthong is called 
proper ; as, oi, in voice, 

2. When only one is heard, it is called improper ; as, ea, id 
tagle, — {Sec RemarkSf page 238, large tcorkf ^ok IL) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XL. 

1. (*< Embracing a comparative review) (of Marrams prthdpki,) 
(and those) (of Mr. Jamea Brown's Cfrmnmar.") 

As the nkoiio, ** of Mr, James BrowrCs Grammar^ is analagons in 
idea to the mono, **of Murray's prindphSy* its want of anSogy in 
form is a violation of Rulb XL. 

Rum ; as, (0/ Murray's) {and Broum*s principles.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [When (both vowels are heard,) the diphtb6ng is Called pro- 
per ;] (as) (pi) (in voice.) [When (only one is beard,) it 
is called] (an improper diphthong;) (as,) (ea) (in eagie.)— 
J. Frosfs Gramnutr. 

8. [A sentence may be grammatically correct] (which is not 
written according) (to the laws) (of Rhetonc.)— J. Frost't 
Grammar, 

3. (Whether we consider it) (a special gift) (fVom heaven,) (or) 

(an acquisition^ (of industry) — (a natural endowmenti)— i 

(or) (an artificial invention) — [certain it is] (that) &c. — G, I 

Brown's English Grammar, See Remarks^ page 238. I 

4. [The pupil should be accustomed to utter the elementary sounds 

(and their combinations,) correctly (and) (with vigor,) 
while] (quite young.) — David B, Tower's GradueU Reader. 
6. [The study (of them^ received the proud title] (of humanity;) 
(and the zealous (and meritorious) men (who employed this 
means) (for the revival) (of learning,) were subsequently 
termed) (humanists.) — rrefaee to R, C, Smith's Orammar, 
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6. [And Paul went down,] (and fell) (on him,) (and (embracing 

him,) said.) 

7. [Isaac's father offered him] (as a sacrifice ;) (and Hagar was 

expelled) (by Abraham.) 

8. [Rebecca was married (by Isaac) (1856) B.] (C.;) (and Jacob 

married Leah) (1752.) 

9. [The world was made] (by a Supreme Being;) (and a Sa- 

preme JSeing now preserves it.) 

10. [Demosthenes was] (a famous orator;) (the art (of speaking) 

was acquired) (by him) (with great labor,) (and) (study.) 

11. (In Him) [we live;] (and he gives (us) our being.) 

12. [He gave (us) life;] (and (in him) we move.) 

Rule XLI. 

Those forms of monos, which, if nsed, would either make 
the plero supplemental to a wrong conn, or render it doubtful 
to what corm it is supplemental, should not be adopted. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XLI. 

1. [The use (of this verb) is so extensive,] (and incorporated) 
(into so many peculiar phrases) (that) it is not easy) (to reduce its 
signification.) — Webster g Dictionary. 

As the form of the cormotene, is such as makes th0 plero, it, nn« 
derstood, supplemental to use, it is a violation of Rulx XLI. 

Hulk ; as, [This verb is so ezteDsively used ;] (and U 

is incorporated) (into so many peculiar phrases) (that) (it is not 
easy) (to reduce its signification.) 

2. It is not the province of the Grammarian to give law to Ian* 
guage, but to teach it, — Gootd frown's Grammar. 

As this construction is such as renders it doubtful whether the 

Slero, itf is supplemental to lawy or language, it is a violation of Ruli 
:ll 

Ruix ; as. It is the province of the Grammarian not 

to give, but to teach the law of the language. Or, It is the province 
of the Grammarian, not to give the Imv, but to teach the language 
according to it. 

Rule, Supplemental to Rule XLa. 

That plerocorm which, if used, would not be supplemental 
to any other word, or syllabane, ftther expressed, or under- 
stood, should not be employed ; as, 

1 • And to furnish a test whether he is sufficiently prepared 
for recitatioQ, which he cannot be unless he can furnish a cor« 
rect and prompt answer to the question proposed.— P. BuU 
lian$*s English Grammar. 

21* 
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(What is the antecedent of uMehy and in what ease is this rete- 
threl!!) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [The importance (of the stndy) Tof general grammar) (as an 
introduction) (to the philosophy) (of the mind,) (and) (an 
essential part) (of it,) is too aniversally acknowledged to 
require any argument] (in its h.TOt.y-^Crot^t Cfreek Cham, 

S. [When (the unclean spirit is gone out) (of a man) he walketh] 
(through dry places) (seeking rest) (and findeth none.) 



CHAPTER V. 
*« plenary and implenart 8tatb of mono0 and poetenn/' 

Rule XLII. 

1. Every mono should have all its words^ and every seih 
tence, all its monos, expresied^ where the impienarp state of 
either, would produce atnbigyitjf, or mar the euphony* 

Specimen of Correcting hy RitLE XLII. 

1. John taoght Joseph more than Jaines. 

As the intention is to express that John taught Joseph more than 
James taught him, this mono is too implenary io comply with Rvlb 
XLIL 

Rule ; as, John taught Joseph more than James 

taught him, 

EXERCISES. 

1. (And to furnish a test) (whether he is sufficiently prepared) 
(for recitation.) — P. Bullions^ a English Chrammar, 

8. [The importance (of the study) (of general grammar) (as an 
introduction) (to the philosophy) of the mind,) (and) ( , 
an essential part) (of it,) is too universally acknowledged 
to require any argument] (in its favor.) — Crosbys Greek 
Grammar, 

3. (»* By grace) [are ye saved] (through faith,) (and that not) (of 

yourselves) (it is) (the gift) (of God.") 

4. [<«And they searched tne Scriptures daily] (whether these things 

were so.") 

5. [He got the book] (he wanted.) 

6. [He found the man] (in the city,) (he wished to see.) 

7. [Where is he] (that is bom) (king) (of the Jews?) [for we 

have seen his star] (in the east,) (and are coide to worship 
him.) 
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8. ["And no man coald bind hfm,] (no, not) (with chains :) (Be- 
cause (that) he had often been bound) (with fetters,) (and) 
(chains,) (and the chains had been plucked asunder) (by 
him,) (and the fetters broken.") 

Rule XLIII. 

Every mono, and every sentence, should be lefl in the imph' 
nary state when this state neither produces ambiguity, nor mars 
the euphony. 

The subject of these Rulss, is thoroughly discussed in Book I. 
The discussion of it, commences under page 111, and terminates 
under 181. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XLIII. 

[Give thou (to me) a book.] 

As the nonexpression of thoUf and to would neither produce any 
ambiguity in, nor mar the euphony of the poetene, their expression is 
a violation of Rulb XLIIL 

Jixji^jt ; as, Give me a book. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He drank water] (on last evening.) 

2. [I saw the bird to fly.] 

3. [Etymology treats] (of the derivation) (of words,) (and) (of 

their classes,) (and) (modifications.) — C. Famum's Eng" 
Uah Grammar, 

4. [There are three persons ;] (the first,) (the second,) (and the 

third.) — C Famum't Enelish Grammar, 

5. [There are two numbers ;] (the singular,) (and) (the plural.) — 

C. Famum'a Grammar, 

6. [Etymology treats] (of the different sorts) (of words,) (their 

various modifications,) (and) (their derivations.) — P. Bui- 
Uon^B Grammar, 

7. [But they understood not what things] (they were) (which he 

said) (unto them.) 

Rule I., Supplemental to Rule XLIII. 

When the same sub-mono will gnomefy with aU the supers, 
it should be understood aAer all but the hist; as, 

1 . [Henry reads ;] (and he could write) (by moonlight,) 

Not, [Henry reads] {by moonlight ;) (and he could write) 
(by moonlight.) 

Nor, [Henry reads] (by moonlight ;) (and he could write) 

( . . .) 
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Exercises under the Supplemenial Rule I. 

!• [William is] (a better boy) (than Thomas) (and a more dilt 

gent pupil.) 
2. [Sasan is older] (than Phebe,) (but not so good a papil.) 
8. [This tree is higher] (than that ;) (and larger.) 
4. [This dress is newer] (than that;) (bat it is not more beaatifal.) 

Rule II., Supplemental to Rule XLIII. 

When the sub-mono requires a slight change to make it 
gnomefy with different supers, it should be expressed after the 
first super only ; as, ** He was more beloved {than Cinikioi) 
(but not so much admired") ( , , 9 •) [He was not as 
much admired] (as Cinthio ;) (but he was more beloved) ( , 

Exercises under the Supplemenial Rule H. 

1. [Foster went faster;] (bat he did not arrive (at the city) as 

soon) (as James.) 

2. [Nathaniel is taller ;] (but he is not so heavy) (as William.) 

3. [Mr. Jones is not so wealthy ;] (bat he is more generoas) (than 

Mr. Stephenson.) 

4. [Sarah is more beautiful ;] (bat she is not so amiable) (as Maiy.) 

5. [Laurine is more attentive] (to her books ;) (but she does not 

learn so fast) (as Marilla.) 

Rule XLIV. 

When the poecorm is understood afler and^ or, either, 
neither, and as well as, the svlh-mono should have the same 
chronodex which its super has ; as, I have read, and , writ- 
ten books. (Not, and wrote books.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XLFV. 

1. [I have read, (and wrote) many books.] 

As the poecorm is understood in the sub-mono, the use of the prfh 
phemic chronodex, is a violation of Rule XLIV. 
RuiE ; as, [I have read, (and written') many books.] 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He saw me,] (and has satisfied me.) 

2. [He saw me,] (and even had called me.) 

3. [I purchased a house,] (and have paid) (for it) 

4. [I have received, (and wrote) five letters.] 
ft. [He promised,] (and has fulfilled.) 

6. [I have received a letter,) (and wrote an answer.) 

7. [I went] (to the city,) (and have tarried a week.) 



1 
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8. [He wrote the letter,] (and had sealed it) 

9. [He hribed the juryj (and has been detected.) » 

10. [We have seen a ship] (in the bay,) (and are come to inibim 

you) (of its arrival.) 

11. [**ToT we have seen his star] (in the east,) (and are come to 

worship him/') 

Rule XLV. 

The poecorm after and, or^ either^ neither^ and as well as^ 
should be expressed whea the sub-mono has a poeclid, and the 
neper, none ; as, He is here ; and Ae will continue here, I have 
procured some aid ; and I can get more. 

Specimen cf Correcting by Rule XLV. 

1. [He is here,] (and will continue here.) 

As the sub-mono has a poeclid, and the super none, the nooezpres- 
sion of the poecorm in the sub-mono, is a violation of Rulb XLV. 
RuLB —————; as, [He is here;] (and he will continue here.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I have procured some aid;] (and can get more.) 

2. [I have been] (in the city ;) (and will be again ) 

3. [He is] (a faithful servant ;) (and will probaly remain so.) 

4. [They are now poor,] (but will soon be rich.) 

5. [He is] (a negligent lad ;) (but will be diligent) 

RuLB XLVI. 

Where the super-mono has one poeclid, and the sub-mono 
another, the poecorm after and, or, either, neither, and as well 
as, should be expressed ; as, I might ; and / would return. I 
can ; and I will return. Henry should ; and he shaU return. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XLVI. 

1. [I might,] (and would return.) 

As the super mono has one poeclid, and the sub, another, the non- 
expression of the poecorm in Uie sub, is a violation of Rulb XLVL 
RuLB ; as, [I might;] (and / would return.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I can,] (and will assist him.) 

3. [Editors can,] (and should be useful men.) 

3. [He can,] (and must help them.) 

4. [James should,] (and shall go) (to school.) 

5. [He has not been, (and cannot be) seen.] 
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Rule XLVII. 

When the sub-mono given by a nepoeclid, has one chronodex, 
and its super, another, the poecorm of the sub, should be ex- 
pressed ; as, [Henry then was ;] (and he now is) (in the city.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule XLVIT. 

I. [I was then ;] (and now am) (in good health.) 

As the sub-mono has one chronodex, and its super another, die 
DonexpressioQ of ihe pottcorm in the sub-mono, is a violation of Rvu 
XLVII. 

RuL« ; as, [I was then;] (and I am now) (in good 

health.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He acquired a fortune ;] (and is spending it rapidly.) 

8. [Ue has written a letter;] (and is now folding it.) 

3. [He had purchased the book ;] (and was paying) (for it) 

4. [He then had money ;] (but has none now.) 

6. [He was once wise ;] (therefore, is thought to be so now.) 

Rule XLVIIL 

When the cormified demimono is general in its application, 
its corms should not be expressed. 

illustration. 

1 . To see the sun is delightful. 

That is, for a person, to see the sun is delightful. 

2. " To be good is to be happy.'' 

That is, for a person to be good is for him to be happy. 

3. To profess regard, and to act differently, mark a base mind. 
That IS, for a person to profess regard, and for him to act differ- 
ently, mark a base mind. 

^ Specimen of Correcting by Rule XLVIII. ' 

1. For a person to see the sun, is delightful. 

As this demimono is general, the expression of its corm, is a vio- 
lation of Rule XLVIII. 
RuLB ; as, To see the sun is delightful. 

EXERCISES. 

1. For him to be virtuous, is for him to be happy. 

2. It is an honor for a person to be the author of such a book. 
8. For a person to be surety for a stranger, is dangerous. 



I. 
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4. For a person not to know what had happened before he was 

bom, is ftr him to be always a child. 
6. For a person to improve, is his duty. 

RULB XUX. 

If bidf dare, make, gee, behold, hear^ feel, or need, is used 
. the ne-demimono, to (except where the clede power of the 
leclade is destroyed by be,) should not be expressed in the 
itnimono ; as, I saw him , walk ; We beheld the 
rds , fly. 

Exception. 

He wcu seen to walk ; The birds tvere beheld io fly. 
The clede power of saw, is destroyed by was, and the clede power 
* behold, by 



Specimen of Cof reeling by Rule XJ^IX. 

1. [I bade him to go] (to church.). 

The expression of to, is a violation of Ruls XLIK. 
RuLB ; as, [I bade him , go] (to church.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He dare not to go] (by himself.) 

2. [I will make him to remain] (with me.) 

3. [William beheld an eagle to fly,] (which saw him to raise his 

• gun.) 

4. [I heard him to preach] ( , yesterday.) 

5. Did you see his whip to hit us 1 

6. [He needs* not to go.] 

7. [He was seen , write.] 

8. [f was seen , speak] (with him.) 

9. [I was bid , make haste.] 

Rule L. 

When a, or the precedes the Be nechronodex, of should be 
(pressed af^r this nechronodex ; as, His station in life is 
ell adapted to the acquiring of knowledge ; The not making 
^ a will is a culpable omission. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule L. 

1. [The making (a will) was his duty.] 

The nonexpression of of, after making, is a violation of Rule L. 
Rule ■ ; as, [The making (of a will) was] (his duty.) 

^ ^ , 1 I I ■ _ ^m ■ 'III 11 ■- ■ - ~ 

* When need is in a two-cormed ne-demimouo, to should he ex* 
ressed in the demimono; as. They need us to aid them. 
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&XBBCISES. 

1. (By the exercising) (our jndgmenU) [we improve.] 

2. (By the observing (trdth) [we gain friends.] 

3. [The copying (letters) isj (bis business.) 

4. (By the taking) (pains,) [you will learn.] 

6. [The learning (languages) is very laborious.] 



CHAPTER VI. 

** THE NUMBER OF WORDS, AND M0N08 WHICH SHOULD BE USED.'* 

Rule LI. 

When my, his, her, or any other nepoeclede of a similar im- 
port, precedes the Be nechronodex, of may either be expressed, 
or understood ; as, JohrCs buying goods, caused him much 
trouble, or John's buying of goods caused him much trouble. 

While the LI. Rale is one which cannot be violated, the next foar 
are violated in almost every poetene. Hence, the learner can not 
give too much attention to them. See large work, Book IL page 380^ 
and page 356 to 358. 

Rule LII. 

When there is a more comprehensive word which will ex- 
press the idea with greater brevity, and with equal forcefpef" 
spicuity, and euphony, it should be used. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LII. 

1. (Of what consequence) [is it] (to me,) (or) (to my friends,) 
(whether I speak according) (to its ruksy) (or not,) (if I can make 
myself understood t) — J. Frost, 

As the word grammaticaUyf is as comprehensive, as the syllabane, 
according to its Rules, and as it expresses the idea, denoted by this 
syllabane, with as much forcCf perspicuity, and euphony, the use of 
this syllabane, is a violation of Kule LII. 

Rule ; as, (Of what consequence) [is it] (to me,} 

(or) (to my friends,) (whether I speak grammatieaUy,) (or not,) (ii 
I can make myself understood ?) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Grammar is] (the art) (of speaking) (anch (writing) (the i 

English language) (with propriety.)— ift*rroy, CanUU, 1 
Kirkham, Ingersol, French, Lennie, Famum, Bullions, &C., dec. ^ 

2. [Grammar is] (the science) (of language) (and) (the art) (of 



Speaking) (and) (wiitnif) (wlA: aMnney.)— £. Baxai^M 

3. [English Granunar is] (die mil) fof ^epkiBg) (and) (writing) 

(the English language correctjy^)-^£Mtf oroum. 

4. [English Grammar teaches as to speak, (and write) the English 

language correctly.] — R, C Smiik, 

5. [English Grammar consists] (of directions) (for speaking) 

(and) (writing) (the English language) correctly. — O. B, 
Piaret^B Grammar. 

6. (Which form a sure guide) (in speaking,) (and) (writing) (the 

English language.) 

7. [English Grammar is] (a science,) (by which) (we learn to 

speak) (and) (write the English language.) — B. F. ElTt 
Grammar. 

Rule Lm. 

When under a different ybrm, or cofutrucHon^ a less number 
words would express the ideas with equal force, perspicaity, 
Ld euphony, it should be used. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LIII. 

1. [The person (of whom) (we have already spoken,) might pursue 
s inquiries (a little) farther,] (and say,) (<* Whence does Gram- 
ar receive its authority T") — Preface to J. Frosfs Englieh Grammar, 

As under a difierent form, a less number of words, would express 
e ideas, the construction of the monos, [The person (of whom) (we 
ve already spoken^) might pursue his inquiries (a little) farther,] 
nd say,) is a violation of Ruls LIII. 

RuLK ; as, This person might here ask, "Whence 

les Grammar receive its authority 1" Or, This person mi^i further 
quire, "Whence does Grammar receive its authority]" 

EXERCISES. 

1. (Of what consequence) [is it] to me) ^or) (to my friends,) 
(whether I speak according^ (to its Rules) (or not,) (if I 
can make myself understood.) — Introduction to John Frost's 
Grammar. 

8. [The person] (who used the expression) might turn (upon us) 

again,) (and inquire,) (« Why should I learn English Gram- 
mar T) — Preface to John Frosfs Grammar, 

3. [Great attention must be paid] (to the vowels) (which are not 

acceoi^te^-^. Comiy^, Grammar, 

4. (And XQ famU^ a test) ^whether he is sufficiently prepared) 

(for TecitaXUm')-^BuilwM's Grammar. 

Rule LIV. 

Wcmbf and monos, which, if employed, wonld express 

22 
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nothing but what is oboious from the nature of the subject, 
should not be used unless their omissian wotild break down the 
framework of the syllabane by depriving a siib of a super. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rulk LTV. 

1. [Very young pupils, (or mere beginners) (at any age,) should 
be required to study only the leading parts] (which are generally dis- 
tinguished) (in the grammar) (by latter type.) — BuUion^t Grammar. 

As the mono, in the grammar, expresses nothing but what is ob- 
vious, and as its omission won Id not deprive any sub of a super, its 
use is a violation of Rcls LIV. 

Ri7u ; as, Which are generally distinguished by 

larger type. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [It is absolutely necessary] (to use grammatical language) (in 

order) (to convey his meaning clearly) (to the mind) (of 

the hearer) (or) (reader.) — John Froif» JSngiiik Grammar, 
^. [Orthography teaches the nature] {and power) (of letters,) 

(and the correct method) (of spelling) woras« — BuUkmt 

G} ammar, 

[A noun is] Tthe name) (of any person,) (place,) (or 
\hm^.)--Kirkham*8 Grammar, 
8. [A noun is] (the name) (of any thing) (that we can see,} 

(hear,) (taste,) (smell,) (feelj) (or) (discourse) (of;) (as,) 

(man,) (apple.)-—J. Comty's Grammar, 

4. [A substantive (or noun) is] (the name) (of any thing) (that 

exists) (or) (of which) (we have any notion.) — L, Mur- 
ray's Grammar, 

5. [Parsing is] (an exercise) (in the* application) (of the prin- 

ciples) (of grammar) (to words) (and) (sentences.) — C. I 
Famum^s Grammar. I 

6. [A letter is] (a character) (used) (in printing) (or) (writing) 

(to represent an articulate sound.) — Goold Brown*8 Gram, 

7. [It is] (a language,) (sublimer) (in magnitude,) (more splen- 

did) (in diction,) (and richer) (in variety) (of expression) 
(than any other language) (in the world.) — B, F. EUiit 
Grammar, 

8. (In this sentence) [I tell (James) (to whom) (I speak) what] 

(he does.) — E. Smith''8 Grammar. 

Rule LV. 

Words, and monos, which, if employed, would express 
nothing but irrelevant, or unimportant matter, should be 
omitted. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LV, 

1. ''Dear Sir — I acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your Eng- 
glish Grammar, (left) (upon my office de^k) (yesterday) (afternoon,**) 
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As the last four moDos express nothiDg bat unimportant matter, 
their use is a violation of Ruls LV. 

Rule ; as, Dear Sir — ^I acknowledge the receipt of a 

copy of your English Grammar. 

EXERCISES. 

1. (If a piece (of writing,) (for example, a contract, or a man's 

will, were executed in such a manner, &c. — J, Frosts Gram. 

2. When the number and variety of English Grammars already 

published, and the ability with which some of them are 
written, are considered, little can be expected from a new 
compilation, besides a careful selection of the most useful 
matter, and some degree of improvement in the mode of 
adapting it to the understanding, and gradual progress of 
the learner. — L. Murray. 

[And (though he has taken the liberty to think] (and write) 
(for himself,) he trusts] (it will be evident) (that) (few 
have excelled him) (in diligence) (of research.) — G. 
BrowrCs Grammar, 



CHAPTER VII. 

THROWmO THINGS INTO DIFFERENT CLASSES BY THE OMISSION 

OF Other t and into the same class by the use of other. 

Rule LVI. 

Other should be used only where without it, it would be in- 
dicated that the things belong to different classes, and the writer 
wishes to prevent this indication ; as, Jacob loved Joseph more 
than all his other children ; Get some apples, and other fruit. 

The omission of other will illustrate the rule : 
Jacob loved Joseph more than his children ; Get some apples, 
and fruit. 

REMARK. 

When an individual is compai|ed as a maZe, the one with 
whom he is compared, must be a male, and vice versa ; as. 
This person is a better hoy than James. (Not, this person is 
a better hoy than Sarah.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LVI. 

1. [Jacob loved Joseph more] (than all his children.) 
As by the omission of oM^r, it is indicated that Joseph does not 
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belong to the class composed of the children of Ja4^ob, and as Uw 
writer wishes to prevent this indication, the want of other, is a Tiolif 
tion of RuLs LVI. 

Run ; as, Jacob loved Joseph more than all his (Oka 

children. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [The Bible is better] (than all books.) 

2. [Mathasala was older] (than any man.) 
8. [Sampson was stronger] (than any man.) 
4. [Solomon was wiser] ^than any man.) 

6. [The Chinese Empire is older] (than any empire.) 

6. [The Russian Empire is more extensive] (than any govern- 

ment.) 

7. [Washington was] (a better commander) (than any general) 

8. [The Mississippi river is longer] Qthan any river.J 

9. [Hope is the most constant] (of all the other passions.) 
10. [Sarah is] (the best grammarian) (of all the other girls.) 
U, (Of all the other schools) [this has the best regulations.] 

12. [John is] (a better boy) (than Sarah.) 

13. [The English language has a greater variety] (of expression) 

(than any language.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT WORDS, MONOS, AND SIGNIFICANT INFLECTIONS SHOULD 

NOT BE USED. 

RULB LVII. 

Those words, monos, and inflections, which, if employed, 
would add a shade of thought, inconsistent with the intended 
import of the sentence, should not be used. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

1. Case is the state or condition of a noun with respect to the 
other words in a sentence, (the,) — Professor BuUiorui's English Gram. 

By the use of thCf Mr. Bullions compels himself to say that case is 
the condition of a noun with respect to cUl the words but the nonn ! 
Hence, where there are twenty-nine words in a sentence besides a 
noun, the noun is in the nominative case to twenty-nine words ! 

2. Mr. Brown and some others with him divide verbs into foar 
classes. — Bullions's English Grammar, 

.3. « Henry gave the fullest account." 

4. «< He filled the chiefex^ offices in the government." 

5. « Henry is the most perfect gentleman of the six." 

6. Hewit did not do nothing. 
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Two negatives should not be nsed in the same mono, unless one is 
mere prefix ; as, wn, in, dia, rum, il, Ac, 

1. Bat he was not unable to go. 

2. He did not speak improperly. 

Not, 

Not, when nsed with only, is not a negative ; as, He was not only 
not at church ; but be was unable to be there. 

No. 
Nor is no negative in all instances. 
** No, they could not bind him even with chains." 
No is here used in the sense of nay, and has the import of Yu 
more. 
Nay, more, they could not bind him even with chains. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LVII. 

1. [You are about to enter] (upon one) (of the most useful) (and 
when) (rightly pursued,) (one) (of the most interesting studies) (in 
the whole circle) (of science.) — S. KirkhanCa English Grammar. 

As the writer does not intend to indicate the absurdity that there 
may be several which are the most interesting, but that there may be 
several that are equal, the use of the monos (upon one) (of the most 
tueful studies,) is a violation of Rule LVII. 

KuLB ' ; as, [You are about to enter (upon a science) 

(as useful,) and, when (rightly pursued) as interesting as any study) 
(in the whole circle) (of science.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [He purchased a philosophical apparatus] (in London.) 

2. [He purchased fifty heads] (of cattle.) 

3. [She looks beautifully.] 

4. [He writes slowly,] (and exactly.) 

5. The animal feels smoothly. 

6. [We shall not get done ( , to-morrow) again.] 

7. [And a knowledge (of jQnglish Grammar) is now taught] (as 

such) (in all our academies,) (and) (common schools.)— 
Bullions^s English Grammar, 

8. [He evinced the most perfect ignorance] (of language) (in 

any) (of its departments !) — A New York paper. 

9. (Having examined the Gradual Reader) (by Mr. Stevens) [I 

consider it well worthy] (of adoption.) 
10. (No one [I think] can ever examine the series) (of Grammars) 
(published) (by Dr. Bullions,) (without a deep conviction) 
(of their superior excellence.) — From the recommendation of 
the Rev, Jofm Ludlow, D.D., Provost of the University of Penn^ 
sylvania, 

22* 
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11. [It is rendered more certain.] — WehtUr^9 DUUonary* 
IS. (Giving additional assarance.)— WeAsfer'* Dktianary. 

Rule LVm. 

That word, that inflection^ and that mono, which, if em- 
ployed, would merely repeat an idea already expressed, should 
not be used. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Henry wished to return back. The lad has goi a knife in his hand. 

Back is fonnd in rehtm — and got, in has. 

Henry wished to rettum. The lad has a knife in his hand— Badb— 
Got, 

This machine is the most foolish«/ contrivance which has erer 
been seen. 

As eat repeats the same idea which is expressed by mpgt, est should 
be omitted. 

But before we enter on the consideration of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, it is necessary, tn the first place, to display its evidence. — Samud 
Stanhope Smith, D.D., President of Princeton College, 1809. 

As the mono, ** in the first pfaee," is synonjrmous with the nepoe- 
cled, before, it adds nothing to the sentence — hence, it should not be 
used: 

But before we enter on the consideration of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, it is necessary to display its evidence, (m the first place.) 

Rule I., Supplemental to Rule LVIII. 

Rule I. 

The word, or mono, which, if employed, would neither 
repeat the expression of any idea, nor in any way add to, nor 
change the import of, the sentence, should not be used ; as. It 
would seem so, indeed* 

Specimen of Correcting hy Rule LVIII. 

1. [Henry wished to return back.'\ 

As back merely represents an idea expressed by return, its use is a 
violation of Rule LVII. 
Rule ; as, [Henry wished to return.] 

Exercises under the Principal and Supplement. 

1. [It would seem that] (he is now) (in this city.) 

2. [I had rather walk] (than , , ride.) 

3. [Henry is a warming himself.] 

4. [James is a hunting rabbits.] 
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6. [A verb (in the infiDitive mood) must be (in the present ierue) 
when] (it expresses what) (is contemporary) (in point) 
j[of time) (with its governing verb,) (or) (sabseqaent) (to 
it) — P. muHoru^B EngUah Grammar. 

6. (As an akt,) [it teaches the right method] (of applying) 

(these principles) (to a particular language,) (so as thereby 
to express onr thoughts (in a correct) (and) (proper man- 
ner,) (according) (to established usage.) — P. BuUiona'a 
EngHah Grammar, 

7. [He has got a knife] (in his hand.) 

8. [I did not see him] (in here.) 

9. [Brother will return] (the latter end) (of March.) 

10. [He plunged down] (into the water.) 

11. [Before (I do that) I must first finish this.] 

12. (From whence) [came he 1] 

13. [John he was here] (last week.) 

14. [The bird it flew away.] 

15. [James Buchanan he went] (to Congress.) 

16. [George M. Dallas he is] (Vice President) 

17. [Henry Clay will he ever be President 1] 

18. [It would seem, therefore, to be proper, &c] — Preface to Bui- 

Uoru^e EngUah Grammar, page 5. 

19. [But it would seem] (that) (a multitude (of badj (or indiffer- 

ent writers,) have judged themselves qualified to teach the 
art] (of speaking) (and) (writing well.) — Preface to G. 
Brownie Grammar. 

20. [The person (who is acquainted) (with the science) (of gram- 

mar) is never] (at a loss) (what word to use] (or) (how to 
place it) (in order) (to express himself correctly.) — J. 
Froafs Grammar, 

21. This brings us back to the point from which we started ; and 

enables us to show that (the expression (above cited) is 
incorrect) (and) (ungrammatical.) — Introduction to J, Froafs 
Granvmar, 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE STATE OF CORMIFIED, AND NECORMIFED STLLABANES 

WITH RESPECT TO CORMS. 

A cormified syllabane is one which bears the relation to a 
clade which a corm bears to it. 

Rule LIX. 

Every cormified, as well as every necormified syllabane 
whidi is a part of a poetene, should have conns within itself 
for its own clades ; as, 
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1. He said, "Tl^ere art thou V 

1. [He concluded] (in such a way) as pleaded us. 

2. [He was so expert] (in the art) (of writing) (that)(he 

drew numerous spectators) (to his rare feats.) 

Not, in such a way as to please us. 

Not, he was so expert as to draw numerous spectators. 

Each of the above cormified syllabanes, has corms for its own 
clades : 
Bat the following cormified syllabanes, violate Ritue LDC: 

1. Hunter heard of my being sick. 

2. Hi8 being aick was not mentioned. 

3. His being expert in grammar, procured him this situation. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule UX. 

1. **Hia being sick:' 

These three clades are left without a corm to sustain them. 
1. That he was sick, was not mentioned. Or, 
1. It was not mentioned that he was sick. 

2. **Mi/ being aick/* 
Hunter heard that I am sick. 

3. **Hi8 being expert.^' 
His expertneaa in grammar, procured him this situation. 

1. Hi8 being wise, was doubted. 

The want of a corm for his, being, and wise, is a violation of Ruu 
LIX. 
Rule ; as, It was doubted whether he was wise. 

2. [I came] (from there,) 

The want of a corm for from, is a violation of the second claase 
of RULK LIX. 
Rule ; as, I came from that place, 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Read] (from here) (to there.) 

2. [How far is it] (from here) (to Dayton 1) 

3. [I will go] (from here) (to Germantown.) 

4. [I exerted myself] (to prevent his becoming a bad boy.) 

5. [If a piece (of writing) were executed] (in such a manner) (as 

to admit) (of two interpretations.) — introduction to J» Frosft 
Grammar, 

6. (With all its excellence,) [however, it is far (from being) inca- 

pable] (of improvement) — Preface to BulKon^s Engtisk 
Grammar. 
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7. [One may indeed acquire (by mere imitation) such a know- 

ledge] (of words) (as to enjoy the ordinary advantages) 
(of speech.) — Preface to G. BrowrCs Grammar, 

8. (And) (in such a way) (as to adapt it) (to each individual.)— 

Alex. Dallas Bathe. 

9. (And explain the principles) (in such a manner) (as to enable 

the learner to comprehend their nature.) — Preface to Kirk- 
ham's Grammar. ^ '' 

Rule I., Supplemental to Rule LIX. 

The plero, that^ followed by a poeclad expressive of a result^ 
and not as, followed by the demimono, should be used where 
the idea is that of a consequence ; as, [He studied Syntithology 
so diligently] {that) (he went) (through the three books) (in 
a few days.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule I., Supplemental to 

Rule LIX. 

I. A Grammar ought to be simple in its style, and arrangement, 
so as to be adapted to the capacity of youth. — P. Bullions's English 
Grammar. 

As the idea is that of a result, the use of as, and the demimono, to 
be, and not of the plero, that, followed by the poeclad, it may be 
adapted, is a violation of Ruls I., supplemental to Rulb LIX. 

RuLB ; as, A Grammar ought to be simple in its 

style, that it may be adapted to the capacity of youth. 

EXERCISES. 

1. The design of this book is to benefit those whose time is so 

devoted, as to preclude the possibility, &c. — Preface to B. F. 

bus's Grammar, 
3. Apprentices whose time is so circumscribed by contract, as to 

prevent their attending to this study in the ordinary way.— 

Preface to B. F. ElWs Grammar, 

3. The author of this compilation has studied so to abridge the defi- 

nitions and rules necessary to be committed to memory, as 
not to burden the pupil. — Preface to J. Comhfs Gramm^ir. 

4. The master is expected to be so fully imbued with his subject, 

and so expert .in his art as to be able to impart knowledge. 
— Report by Alex, Dallas Bache, L.L. D. 

Rule II., Supplemental to Rule LIX. 

Where identity, or particularity in sort, method, quantity, or 
number, is to be vaguely expressed in the super-mono, but 
dejinitely in the sub, same, such, much, or many, should be 
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used in the super, and a poeclad beginning with as^ in the mh, 
and not the demimono preceded by so as^ nor hj go om 
thereby; as, 

1 . As an art, it teaches the method of applying these prin- 
ciples to a particuliar language^ {in such a way) (as will 
enable us to express our thoughts) in a proper manner. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule II., Supplemental to 

Rule LIX. 

As an art, it teaches the right method of appljring these principles 
to a particular language, so as thereby to express our thoughts ia a 
correct and proper manner. — Bulltons's English Grammar, 

The omission of the mono, in such a manner^ and the use of the 
words, so as thereby, is a violation of Ruls II. 

RuLB ; as, As an art, it teaches the method of ap- 
plying these principles to a particular language (m such a way) (as 
UfiU enable us to express our thoughts) in a proper manner. 

EXERCISES. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete so as to admit of a 

full stop, but a clause is added by way of illustration, they 
should be separated by a colon. — Rev. B. Frazee's Improved 
Grammar. 

2. The words which an author employs may be proper, and so 

constructed as to violate no rule of syntax. — G, BrowrCt 
Grammar. 

3. A sentence is a number of words so arranged as to form a com- 

plete proposition. — J. Frosfs Grammar, 

4. The subject is so simplified as to render it unusually easy to 

the learner. — J, Orville Taylor's recommendaiion of Rev. B. 
Frazee's Grammar, signed by thtbtt-seteit others. 
6. [Syntax treats] (of the proper method) (of arranging (words) 
(so as to form sentences according) (to the usage) (of the 
most approved writers.) — J. Frosfs Grammar. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE REPETITION OF PARTICTLAB 

WORDS IS REQUIRED. 

« 

Rule LX. 

Every word whose repetition would augment the force of 
the poetene, may be repeated ; as,* Every day, and every hour 

• The words which are generally repeated to increase the foree of 
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brings something interesting to each officer, to each soldier, and 
io each citizen ; I looked — ^but I saw no man, no woman, no 
tiiild within call. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LX. 

1. [God always has governed the world ;] (and He will govern it.) 

As the repetiiion of alumys would give additional force to the 
poetene, its nonrepetition is a violation of Ruls LX. 

RuLK ; as, [God always has governed the world ;] 

(and He always will govern it.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. He was neither a philosopher, saint, nor hero. 

2. The deeper the prejudice more fame to the courage which 

braves it. — A Few Days in Athens. 

3. The voice of the Lord is powerful ; it is full of majesty ; it 

breaketh the cedars. — PsaL xxix. 4, 5. 

4. Whom they loved, served, ran after, sought, and worshipped. — 

Jar, viii. 2. 
6. Where is the wise, the scribe, — and the dispnter of this world 1 
—1 C(yr. i. 20. 

Rule LXI. 

When the .nonrepetition of any clade, would reduce intended 
idurality to unity, the clade should be repeated ; as, Henry saw 
the black, and the white ox ; Joseph purchased a black, and a 
white horse ; Nathaniel called John's black, and his white dog* 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LXI. 

1. [He read the old, (and new) Testament.] 

As the nonrepetition of the, reduces intended plurality to unity, it 
is a violation of Ruls LXI. 

RuLK ; as, [He read the old, (and the new) testament.] 

EXERCISES. 

1. He purchased the black, and white ox, and lost them. 

2. I have the small, and large apple. 

3. He has the crooked, and strait stick. 

4. I saw a white, and colored man. 

5. He has a sour, and sweet orange. 

a poetene, are each, every j no, any, both, the, a, prota clad^. /7i<ero 
clades, and nepoec/i(/ieff. 

Corms, and poeclades, are sometimes repeated to give iidditioaiU 
force. 
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Rule LXDL 

When the repetition of any clade would augment intended 
unity to plurality, the clade should not be repeated ; as, Henry 
saw the black, and white ox ; Joseph purchased a black, and 
white horse. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LXII. 

1. [They saw the black, (and the white) ox when] (I fed him.) 

As the repetition of the augments intended unity to plurality, it is 
a v^iolation of Ruls LXII. 

Rule ; as, [They saw the black; (and white) ox 

when] (I fed him.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. Get the red, and the white cloth which lies near yon. 

2. Have you the large, and the sweet apple 1 The one which I 

gave you. 

3. [I examined the long, (and the narrow) street] (which nns) 

(from Market) (to South.) 

Rule LXIII. 

Where the plus numerdiction of the expressed corm, makes 
too many of the same kind, the expressed corm should remain 
uni, and the first set of clades be limited to the noeton corm by 
the repetition of the, or by a repetition of the nepoeclide in its 
noeton character. 

illustration. 

1. Henry teaches the Greek, and the Latin language. (Not, toi- 
guages.) 

3. He found this doctrine in the old, and the new testament. (Not, 
testaments.) 

3. The first, and the second edition is sold. (Not, edttions.) 

4. He went to Arch , and , Market street. (Not, streets.) 

5. Luther resides at the corner of Arch and , Fourth street. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LXIII. 

1. [He teaches the Greek, (and Latin) languages.] 

As the plus numerdiction of the expressed corm makes too many 
of the same kind, the nonlimitation of the first set of clades to the 
noeton corm, is a violation of Rule LXIII. 

Rule . ; as, [He teaches the Greek, (and the Latin) 

language.] 
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EXERCISES. 

1. [We will sing the fourth, (and fifth) verses.] ' 

S. [James lives] (at the comer) (of Second, (and Callowhill 

streets.) 
8. [The second, (and third) books are his , .] 

4. [The fourth, (and fifth) men were lost.] 

5. [His first, (and second) brothers are welL] 



CHAPTER XL 

the princ^tples on which tt is established that every 
word should be used in a leoitimate form. 

Rule LXIV. 

Every word which is employed, should be used in a legiti- 
mate form ; as, 

I. This man is going to Philadelphia. (Not, is goin.) 
8. He pleaded his own cause. (Not, pled.) 

3. This medicine is a preventive against a fever. (Not, pre* 
tentative.) 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LXIV. 

1. I'd as lief. 

The nse of would, and Uef in illegitimate forms, is a violation of 
RimLXiy. 
RuLX ; as, I would as soon. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [Henry sot] (in that chair) (last evening.) 

2. [He is coming (to Philadelphia) soon.] 

3. [He conducted] (in a gentlemany manner.) 

4. [The boiler barsted.] 

6. [He plead his own cause.] 

6. [Severais were] (of that opinion.) 

7. [He has been misfortunate.] 

8. [I wish to get shet] (of the troublesome person.) 

9. [He is] (at hum.) 

10. [You haddent any book.] 

II. [Tant any better] (than hem.) 

12. [Izzent this line well written 1] 

13. [Tizzent any better] (than hizzen.) 

14. [He will come,] (and bring yourn,) (and theim.) 
16. [He will go afore] (I go.) 

16. [He lives furder] (from the city) (than I.) 

23 
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17. [Has John come 1] [Yes, I seed himj (and he knowd me.) 

18. [I wish] (1 haddent done it)— (howsomever I dont keer.) 

19. [He says] (I ort to go;) (bat I wont do it) 
10. [Do you want alii] [No I want part unly.] 

21. [My house is sitewated] (on a nate-eral mound) (of consider- 

able hithe.) 

22. [You needent look so cross ;] (you cant skeer me.) 

23. [That is] (a good pen.) [I dont keer] (if it is.) 

24. [Whar air you goin tu ?[ 

25. [I throwd a stun] (at the bird.) 

26. [This medicine is] (a preventative) (against a fever.) 

27. Have you the books 1 Certainny I have. 

28. Do you go to school now 1 No mum ! 

29. Are you acquainted with Sarah 1 Nome ! 

30. Are you comin, Stephen? 

31. I can throw the furtherest. 

32. I disremember the circumstances. 

33. He is a good musicianer. 

34. He catch*d a bird. 

36. [I drather go] (thand stay.) 

36. Vou laugh cause I hurt myself. 

All obsolete modifications of poeclades, are considered as itf^ 
gitimate forms. 

37. They bare a pitcher of water to her. 

38. The boy should be bounden out to lam a trade. 

39. They brake the bands asunder. 

40. The child was then chidden by her mother. 

41. Man shall forsake father, and mother, and clave to his wife. 

42. He drave out the money changers. 

43. The water was not drunken by me.* 

44. James forgat his books. 

45. I gat some water for him. 

46. The deed of trust was holden by me. 

47. The horse had been ridden too far. 

48. He had shapen the board to his mind. 



CHAPTER XII. 

the principle on which it is established that what- 
ever belongs to one thing should not be expressed 
as belonging to another. 

Rule LXV. 
Whatever belongs to one thing should not be expressed as 

* — - ■ I — ^ 

• Dr. Webster says that drunk as a poeclade, is obselete. But this 
is not so. Nor is it true that crew, the prophemic of crow, is obsolete. 
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belonging to another ; as, Henry has a new pair of shoes : the 
lewness belongs to the shoes — not to the pair. Henry has a 
>air of new shoes. 

Specimen of Correcting by Rule LXV. 

I. [He has a new pair] (of gloves.) 

As the newness belongs to the gloves, and not to the pair, the ap- 
propriation of new io paiTy is a violation of Rule LXV. 
Rule ; as, [He has a pair] (of new gloves.) 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I bought a new pair] (of boots.) 

2. [Give (me) a strong cup] (of tea.) 

3. [I purchased a large brace] (of partridges.) 

4. [He has a fine span] (of horses.) 
6. [He has a fat yoke] (of cattle.) 

6. It is the province of grammar simply to determine what is cor- 

rect according to the usage of reputable writers. — J. Frosfs 
Crrammar, 

7. Adjectives are varied only to express their degrees of compa- 

rison. — Kirkham^s Grammar, 

8. I shall notice only the personal pronouns. 

9. That is a good tract of land. 

10. He only promised to return the books. 

11. Theism can only be opposed to Polytheism. 

12. Only those lads have I seen. 

13. By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of any single objectt 

but the largeness of the whole view. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONTRAST EXPRESSED BT THIS, THAT, THESE, THOSE. 

The distance of the objects from the speaker, or from bin 
in reference to whom they are mentioned, is one of the two 
governing principles in the use of these words. As the ej^ if 
the organ which measures distance, I have placed this oigan io 
the centre of The Contrast. 

From this eye appear to emanate dififerent gkmeea. which point 
toward the several objects within its vision. These gla&ces are let- 
tered, A, B, Cy D, E, Fy Gy H, The glance marked A, is the wonl 
tfd8. Tlie one marked B, is the word that* 

From this Diagram yoa see that titu refers to the nearer t]^g; and 
that to the more distant one. 

D is those ; and G is these, D, and G, are phu g heftce, y<m see 
that those is the plas of thai^ and lAe«e, of Mi*. 

You see, too, that it is the same principle of inequality in lUetanee, 
that governs the applieation c^ these^ and theee^ which governs &e 
use of this, and that. 

second principle. 

The second principle on which this, and that, these, and 
those are applied, is priority, and posteriority in mentioning 
objects, this principle is illustrated in the different dates. In 
the object to which that, B, points, yon find priority ^ 1830. In 
the object to which this. A, points, you find posteriority, 1831. 

You see from these diflerent, these contrasted dates, that that points 
to the first thing mentioned, and this to the last. 

1831. 1830. A. B. 
(TAw that: this, that.) 

You see by the dates that those refers to the things first mentioned; 
and these, to the things last mentioned. 

A, this, . . . . 1831. Gy these, 1831. 

B, that. ... • 1830. D, those, 1830. 

(162) 
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THIRD FRINCIFIJB. 

The third prineiplB on which tkis^ and tkatt these^ and thou 
are applied, is found in the absence of the eorms to wbieh they 
point. This principle is illustrated in the blanks within the 
circles. Where A points to an expressed corm, to a JlUei 
circle, H refers to a noeton one. 

(If yoQwiUtike/AMbook;) [I willtake^Ao^ , .] 
1. C represents this, when M» belongs to a noeton corm. 
3. E represents thex, when these belongs to a noeton eorin. 

3. F represents thoee, when thooe belongs to a noeton conn. 

4. H represents that, when thai belongs to a noeton conn. 

A. H. G. P. 

I. This man, not thai , • 9. These hooks, not those , . 

B. C. P. £. 

5. Jhat book, not this , . 4. Those books, not these , . 

18301 I89(K 1831. 

** In the cfify we are entertained by the works of man ; in the eeuatry, 

1831. 1831. 1830. 

by the works of God: this is the presence of iiatare; that of art: 
1831. 1830. 

these Sistomsh ns ; those we comprehend." 

A. B. G. D. 

This, thai, these, those- 

REMARKS. 

They who wish to understand what is called English Grammafr 
make very free nse of the word, those. Many of them apply this 
clade to things which are near by. For instance — a yonng lady will 
apply it to gloves which she is holding ; as, <* What is the price of 
ihosf gloves !** 

Indeed, persons in general, seem not to understand the proper cha- 
racter of this word. It is not unfrequently used where /Aey should 
be employed; as, Thoee who went with me, retnnied with them. 
(They who went, dec.) 

TTiose is often employed where the should be used ; as, «* Those pas- 
sages of Scripture upon which he commented were made quite j^ain 
by his remarks.'* {The passages of Scripture upon which be com- 
mented, were made quite plain by bis remarks.) 

The following application of those, is correct: The lecturer read 
two verses in the New, and two in the Old Testament. On thoee he 
made few comments, — but upon these he was prolix. 

(This Chapter gives the true character of those from which its 
proper use may be deduced.) 

In the following, that is ^sed: "ITkrf portion of the Holy Scrip- 
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hich I have selected for the present occasion, is recorded in 
6." {The portion of the Holy Scriptures, &c.) 
earner should now examine the writings of different authors, 
vhere they have been happy, and where unhappy, in the use 
that, thestf and those. He may improve their works, and his 
ad by that close investigation which alone can enable this to 
«e with pleasure and profit 

noirs. — ^To what does this refer? To what does those relate 1 



CHAPTER IL 

VHOLE, OR A MERE PART OF A CLASS,— -FORMS OF AJf. 

PRINCIPLEa 

FRINOIPLE I. 

%s include the whole class while they are without plu' 
iless they are made to express unity by the applitetion 
Declades to them; as, Man was lost; Wattr moves. 
Hrd, Housef Hand, Tree^ Book, Pen. 

PRINCIPLE II. 

in the is applied to the corm to prevent a disagreeable 

irhich would be produced in uttering the corm with other 

without thcj the corm does not express unity, but in- 

the whole class ; as. The Umi is a noble animal ; The 

more sagacious than the cat, 

mission of the will help the learner to understand this prin« 
jion is a noble aaiokal. Dog is more sagacious than eat 

PRINCIPLE UI. 

clade, the, like a pantacorm, includes the whole ; as, 
ys may go out ; James will call the servant ; The sun 

he boys" implies all the boys. 

he servanf* implies that there is but one servant. 

he sun** indicates that there is but one sun. 

PRINCIPLE IV. 

clade, an, or a, indicates that the corm to which it is 
iated, includes but a mere part ; as, A hoy may go out ; 
will call a servant ; A sun has risen. 
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PRINCIPLE V. 



The is affirmative, and indicates that a description, or desig- 
nation of the thing, precedes, or follows, the corm which is the 
name of the thing ; as. The sun has risen ; " Thou art the 
man ;" The Legislature of Pennsylvania^ is now in session. 

1. **The sun has risen.*' 

The description to which the here refers, is a standing one. The 
circumstances which had designated the sun long before this appro- 
priation of the to his name, are the description to which the looks 
back. 

2. «* Thou art the man." 

What man t the man that had been described by David, before this 
appropriation of the to the word, man, 

** And David's anger was greatly kindled against the man — and he 
said to Nathan, as the Lord liveth, TTie man that hath done this tkingt 
shall surely die." 

• 0C5* " that hath done this thing." 

3. "The Legislature of Pennsylvania, is now in session.'* 
The description to which the points, is, of Pennsylvania, 

The old school grammarians call the the definite article, « beeaust 
it ascertains what particular person or thing is mecmt,^* The does not 
ascertain the identity of the object — the conveys an allusion to a 
description which ascertains what thing is meant. {See Appeal) 

PRINCIPLE VI. 

A 72, or a is negative, and indicates that there is no desig- 
nation, no description, of the thing ; as, An historian ; An 
age ; An hour. He gave an account of himself, and others, 
which I heard. '< He saw a man which was blind from his 
birth. 

The syllabane, "which was blind from his birth," is not intended as 
a description, or designation of the man, but as a mere continuation 
of the subject. 

1. I saw a book which lay on the table. 

2. He saw a man which was blind from his birth. 

That is, I saw a book ; and it lay on the table. 

He saw a man ; and he had been blind from his birth. 

REMARK. 

The uni numerdiction which grammarians ascribe to a, is made 
by the corm to which a is appropriated. This is established from 



• The finger is the word, t/ie, which directs the attention of David 
to the description—" that hath done this thing.'* 
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the consideration that where unity is the leading idea, a cannot be 
used ; as, How many books have you 1 I have a book. (See Appeal,) 



C( 



^Forms of an." 

The forms of an are two, viz : 

1, Primitive ; and, 2. Derivative, 

1. The primitive form is an. 

2. The derivative form of an, is a. 

Division of these forms. 

These two forms are divided into 
1. Vowel; and, 2. Consonant. 

1. An is the vowel form, and is so called because it is used 
when the following word begins with a vowel sound; as, ^^An 
article is a part of speech ;" There is not an ounce of reason 
in him ; Get an hour glass ; He gave me an historical account ; 
This was an heroic man ; Give me an urn. 

1. In hour glass, h is perfectly silent — Whence, hour begins with a 
Towel sound^-i?ur. Therefore, an should be used, although hour 
begins with a consonant letter. 

2. Although historical begins with a consonant letter ^ it begins with 
a vowel sound i for as the accent is on the second syllable, the h is 
almost silent. 

3. The same remark applies to heroic 

2. Consonant form of an. 

The consonant form of an, is a, and is so called because it 
is used when the following word begins with a consonant 
sound ; as, He purchased a house ; He had a wound on his 
hand ; He gave me a one dollar bill ; This is a yew tree ; A 
unit, a eulogy, a ewer pitcher. 

1. 0716 begins with the sound of the consonant w — Whence, a, and 
not on, should be used. 

2. Eulogy begins with much of the sound of the consonant of 
initial y — Whence, an is used in its consonant form. 

The same remark is applicable to yew tree, and ewer, 

PRINCIPLE VII. 

An is the vowel form, and is so called because it is used 
when the following clade, or corm, begins with a vowd sound ; 
asj There is an apple pie : Here is an apple. 
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PRINXIPLE VIII. 

A is the consonant form of an, and is so called because it 
is used when the following clade, or corra, begins with a con- 
sonant sound ; as, He read a good book to me ; He pronounced 
a eulogy upon Washington. 

Specimen of Correcting under the two forms of an. 

]. A eagle. 

As tagle begins with a vowel sound, it should have the vowel form 
of a ; as, An eagle. Pbixciplb VII. 

2. An house. 

As house begins with a consonant sound, it should have the con- 
sonant form of an ; as, A house. PnisrciPLS VIII. 

EXERCISES. 

1. [I saw an handful] (of grapes.) 

2. (With merchants) [cloth is] (a article) (of trade,; (and (with 

the old school grammarians,) a is) (a article) (of a inde- 
finite character.) 

3. [This man is] (a humble creature.) 

4. [He gave a humorous account] (to a uncle) (of mine,) (about 

a anchor.) 

5. [What is] (an uniti) 

6. [Who will pronounce an eulogy] (upon an ewe lamb 1) 

7. [A edict had been published.] 



CHAPTER III. 

RESTRICTION OF CORMS WHICH ARE APPLICABLE TO DIFFERENT 

KINDS OF THE SAME THING. 

PRINCIPLES. 

PRINCIPLE I. 

In general, where the nature of the case, or the context, re- 
stricts corms which are applicable to different kinds of the 
same thing, to the sort intended, no clade descriptive of the 
kind intended, need be used ; as, Each boy whose attention is 
devoted exclusively to English studies, must write a composi- 
tion every week ; Every member of the English class must 
write a composition this afternoon ; Each one of the class 
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i^irhich is attending to Dothing but English branches, must recite 
a lesson in grammar this evening. 

PRINCIPLE II. 

When corms which are applicable to different kinds of the 
same thing, are employed as titles of books, &c., clades de- 
scriptive of the kind intended, must be used ; as, A Dictionary 
of the English Language ; Easy Exercises in English Com- 
position ; An English Grammar of the English Language. 

The omission of English^ will show the force of Psihcipls II. 

1 . A Dictionary of Language. 

2. Easy Exerdsea in Composition. — John Frost. 

3. An English Grammar of Language, 

It may be said that the phrase, **Easy Exercises" indicates the kind 
of composition so clearly that there is no necessity for any word 
before composition to express the kind. But does this phrase indicate 
whether these Exercises are to be in Latin composition, Crreek com- 
position, French composition, or English composition ! 1 The word. 
Dictionary, indicates that the work is on language-^but does this fact 
preclude the necessity of EngUsh, Latin, Greek, or some equivalent 
clade before the conn, language ? Book III. 

3. An English Grammar of the English Language. 

If any thing could justify the omission of English before Language, 
it would be the use of it before Grammar, Bat pleonastic as the repe 
tition of English, renders the sentence, the nonrepetition of this clade, 
cannot be justified: 

1. An English Grammar of Language. 

2. An English Grammar of the English Language. 

Is not the nonrepetition of English in the first poetrone,raore objec- 
tionable than the pleonasm, produced by the repetition of this nepoe- 
clade in the second ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRIOR MENTION OP OBJECTS IN REFERENCE TO THEIR KIND. 

PRINCIPLES. 
PRINCIPLE I. 

Such should be used only where an object has already been 
spoken of in reference to its kind; as, Henry has sweet 
apples — such you like ; He is a strange man — I have no 
patience with such persons ; Such a temper as you have de- 
scribed, is enough to keep a whole family unhappy. 
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PRINCIPLE II. 



Such should never be used to indicate the degree, or ratio to 
which a thing possesses a property ; as, Suck a bad man ; 1 
have rarely seen wck white paper. Such beautiful flowers, I 
have seldom seen. — Bullions's Engliih Grammar. 

In these instances «o should be used. 

1. So bad a man — or, a man bo bad. 

2. Such white paper. So white paper — or, paper bo white. 

3. Such beantind flowers, I have never seen. I have never seen 
flowers BO beantifuL 

Yet BO is hardly ever used before an adjective followed by a plural 
no\xn,f^BuUUnu^B EngUah Grammar, 

PRINCIPLE lU. 

When the corm is pZti«, the cled, and the clede^ should fol- 
low it ; as, I have never seen flowers so charming ; He has 
never brought apples so large. Not, I have never seen so 
charming flowers ; He has never brought so large apples. 



CHAPTER V. 

DISTRIBUTION AND INDrVIDUALITY OF OBJECTS. 

PRINCIPLES. 

PRINCIPLE I. 

Each has respect to things which are individually taken; 
and it may be applied where there are as many as two ; as. 
Each of the two ; Each of the six, 

PRINCIPLE II. 

Every should be used where there are several, or more, to 
be taken individually ; as, He got several books ; and lost every 
one ; Nathaniel saw a thousand birds, and wanted every one ; 
He met ten beggars, and gave every one a crown. 

PRINCIPLE III. 

Either, as well as nei/Aer, should be applied where there are 
but two ; as, Either of the two, will suit me ; He is either 
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I, or there ; Neither of two, will suit me ; He is neiihet 
!, nor there, 

CHAPTER VI. 

ForcBf or Strength of a Poetrone^ or Sentence, 

DEFINITION. 

he force, or strength of a poetrone, is the power which|it 
ts in making a deep impression upon the mind. 

REMARK, 
he force of a poetrone is mainly derived from the just posi- 
of the words, and monos. 

PRINCIPLE I. 

the construction of a poetrone, the mono which expresses 
main thing, the central point of thought, should occupy a 
picuous place. 

is principle rests upon two things,---first, an obscure position 
1 ill comport with the dignity of the princpal mono in the 
one ; and, — secondly, it would hold the reader in siMpenae longer 
is agreeable, or necessary. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Clearness of a Poetrone^ or Sentence. 

DEFINITION. 

le clearness of a poetrone, is the distinctness with which 
leas are expressed. 

REMARK, 
le clearness of a poetrone, is mainly derived from appro- 
} words, properly placed, 

REMARKS. 

in general, the introductory sentence should be short. 

Dther sentences should neither be extremely short, nor extremely 

\void too great a uniformity in the length of sentences. 
\ sentence which includes so many things, facts, and circom- 
;s, that it is more properly called a dissertation than a poetrone^ 
be weak, and obscure. 

24 
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ft. The omission of ti^Ate^ in certain monos, is a blemish which 
sometimes mars the poetrope; as, The conquests he gained; The 
land he possessed. Which he gained- -which he possesses. 

6. Reaundant words are destructive to the strength of a poetene. 
This may be seen Aom the weakness which the redundant parts of 
the following period produce : 

1. Great ideas prececie, and cause illustrious achievements. — Pnfact 
to ** Class Book ofFoetry, by John S, Hart, A.M,, Principal of the Phila- 
de^hia High School, and member of the American Philosophical Society" 

As the cause never follows its effect, where is the use of preeedt.'? 
Great ideas cause illustrious achievements. {Precede and.) 

Those great ideas, which in the course of centuries, Aoee been gnt- 
dtwUy developed by its master minds, are the moving springs that 
ftaoe set the nation onward in the career of civilization. — Same Preface* 

2. The great ideas developed for centuries are the moving springs 
of a nation in its career of civilization. 

(Redundant words — which, course, in, the, of, gradually, haoe, set, that, 
onward, by, its, master, minds^-l^,) 



CHAPTER VIIL 

^SAMENESS IN POETHEME— H9AMENE8S IN NEPOETHEME. 

DEFINITIONS. 

I. Sameness in poe theme is an identity in the thing denoted 
by two, or more poecorms in the same sentence ; as. My brother 
returned to the city where he was received by all his friends ; 
and where he was treated with marked attention by them. / 
owe James, and / must pay him. 

Although there are three poecorms in the first, there is but one 
poetheme which is the brother. 

Although there are two poecorms in the second, there is but one 
poetheme which is myself. 

II. Sameness in nepoetheme. 

II. Sameness in nepoetheme is an identity in the thing denoted 
by two, or more nepoecorms ; as, He was received by all his 
friends ; and he was treated with marked attention by them ; 
I owe James, and I must pay him. 

Although there are two nepoecorms in each sentence, neither has 
but one f nepoetheme. 

^^ ' — -■ — — ■ ■ _ -* 

* Poetheme is made from poecorm, the corm which aids the poeclade 
in forming the poetene character, and thema, that which is mentioned, 
and signifies the thing mentioned by the poecorm. {Poecorm theme.) 

f Nepoetheme is constructed from nepoecorm, a corra which renders 
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PRINCIPLE I. 

poetheme should not be changed, but exhausted ; as, 1 
imes, and / must pay him. Not, I owe James, and he 
•e paid. 

' A certain man planted a vineyard ; and he set a hedge 
it ; and he digged a place for the wine vat ; and he built 
r ; and he let it out to husbandmen ; and he went into a 
intry." Not, A certain man planted a vineyard ; and a 
was set about it by him, &c. 

PRINCIPLE II. 

nepoetheme should not be changed, but exhausted ; as, 
James, and I must pay him. Not, I owe James, and he 
)e paid. ** And the young men arose, wound him up, 
nried him out, and buried Atm." 

young men are the poetheme ; and Ananias the nepoetheme 

* is changed, but both exhausted. A change of either would 

J sentence : 

the yoang men arose, and wound him up ; and he was carried 

1 buried by them. 

1 the young men came in, and found her dead, and carrying 

h, and buried her by her husband.'' 

poetrone,too, has a perfect sameness in poetheme, and nepoe- 

which beautifies it to a high degree. 

REMARK. 

n there is a sameness in poetheme, or in nepoetheme, there 
be a sameness in Reladiction, and Numerdiction ; as, I have 
lertaken this volume under the expectation that /shall be able 
fy all my readers ; 1 shall be satisfied if / please one half of 
Not, the author will be satisfied ii he pleases one half of theoL 
^e shall be satisfied if we please one half of them. 

in the formation of the poetene character, and ihema, thaj. 
is mentioned, and means die thing mentioned by the nepoe- 
{^Nepoecorm theme.) 



TO THE LEARNER. 

To form proper sentences, reqaires appropriate materials, and 
«kilfiil workmen. 

Sentences, in general, resemble bread, made of bad JUmr, kneaded 
67 ignorant coc^j raised with dead yeasty Budpoorli/ bateed in iU-farmtd 
haves. 

To form proper sentences, 70a must, 

1. Ascertain the precise character of the ideas which 70a wish to 
express. 

2. Select the words which will express these ideas clearly, and 
completely, without the expression of an7 thing more, or any thing 
less. 

3. Emplo7 no low, or vulgar words. 

4. Emplo7 no technical words, unless 70ur subject requires their ase. 

5. Use no learned (Jng) words. 

6. Mix no Latin, Greek, or French with 70ur English. 

7. Give the word which denotes the main idea, a conspicuous place 
in the mono. 

8. Give the cormotene a conspicuous position in the poetene. 

9. Be particular to arrange the words, and the monos, according 
to the Rules on position. 

10. Admit no irrelevant matter into 70ur sentences. 

1 1. Do not express what is obvious from the nature of the subject 

12. Do not express the same idea twice. 

1 3. If possible, you should avoid the repetition of a word in the 
same sentence. 

14. Pay particular attention to sameness in the poetheme, and to 
sameness in the reladiction, and numerdidion, 

15. Write upon nothing in which you feel little, or no interest. 

16. Do not be too ready to use the ideas of others: think for 
yourself, 

17. Employ not the language of others — write out of your headr- 
not out of their books, 

18. Be confident that you have acquired a knowledge of the con- 
structive principles of the language before you attempt to write much. 

19. Write upon nothing which you do not understand. 

20. Motioize every sentence which you form, or which you read, or 
which you hear. 
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[UBBArS DEFINITIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

[This page is inserted because many of the teachers who use the new 
stem, think it would be well for pupils to know the definitions of the 
Tts of speech, as they are presented in the old theory.'] 

1. ARTICLE. 
An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point them out, 
d to show how far their signification extends: as, a garden; an 
gle ; the woman. 

2. SUBSTANTIVE. 
A Substantive, or noun, is the name of anything that exists, or 
which we have any notion ; as, London, man, virtue, vice. 

3. ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to express its 
.ality ; as, An industrious man ; A virtuous woman. 

4. PRONOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid the too fre- 
ent repetition of the same word; as, The man is happy; he is 
nevolent ; he is useful. 

5. VERB. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to no, or to sums ; as, I 
%; I rukf I am ruled. 

6. ADVERB. 
An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjective, and 
metimes to another adverb, to express some quality or circum- 
mce respecting it; as, He reads weUg- A truly good man; He 
rites very correctly. 

7. PREPOSITION 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, and to show 
e relation between them ; as, He went from London to York ; She 
above disguise ; They are supported by industry. 

8. CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used to connect 
intences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make but one : it 
tmetimes connects only words ; as. Thou and he are happy, because 
>u are good ; Two emd three are five. 

9. INTERJECTION. 

Interjections are words thrown in between the parts of a sentencet 
express the passions or emotions of the speaker; as, O virtue! 
)W amiable thou art ! 

10. PARTICIPLE. 
A Participle is a part of speech derived from a verb, partaking 
r the nature of a verb, and adjective ; as, ruling, ruled, having ruled* 
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TECHNICAL CONCORDANCE, 

TO ENABLE THE PUPIL TO LEARN THE OLD 

TECHNICALS THROUGH THE MEDIUM 

OF THE NEW. 



BOOK I. 

THE NEW SYSTEK. 

I. EPEDENDROLOGY. 

(ORDERS OF WORDS.) 

Corm. 



Glade. 



BOOK II. 

I. CRATOLOGY. 



Poecorm, 

« 

iVepoecorm. 



Pocclade. 



THE OLD THEORY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

(PARTS OF SPEECH.) 

fNoun. 
< Pronoun. 
(^ Interjection. 



Verb. 
Participle. 
Interjection. 
Article. 
Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Conjunction. 
, Preposition. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Nominative 1 
Possessive > case. 
Objective J 

rVerb. 
< Participle. 
(^Interjection. 



* The Nepoeclede embraces Possessive Nouns, and Possessive 
Pronouns. 



iVepoeclade. 



TECHNICAL CONCOBDANCE. 



Article. 

Adjective. 

Adverb. 

CJoDJUDCtiOD, 

^ Preposition. 



II. IDIOLOGY, 
Poec{u2. - - - 

Poeclide. - 

FoecUdf ... 
Foeclede. 



Neipoeclid, 

Nepoeclide, 

Nepoecled, 



Nepoecfedc* 



ETYMOLOGY, 



r Intransitive 
< Neuter 
(^Passive 



VERB. 



C Active 
^ Transitive 

Conjunction. 

Preposition. 

Adverb. 



r Adjective.* 
< Article. 
(^Possessive case. 



III. SYNOLOGY. 

Protacorm, 
Plerocorm, 

Prota nepoeclades, - 

Plero nepoeclades, - 

Poeclet. - - - 

Poeclit. - - - 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Noun. 

Pronoun. 

Nouns in po9B. case. John's. 

Poss. adjec. pronouns. His. 

Auxiliary? yg^B 
Principal J 



L 



* The Possessive case is a Nepoeclede, or nepoecled ; as, John's hat. 

The nominative after a neuter t and after a passive verb, b a nepoe- 
corm: as, I am the teacher; Tom struts a soldier; The child was 
called James ; John was made President. 

The noToinaXive independent f and the nominative hy appositiont (not 
absolutet) is a nepoecorm; as, John, come here. He himself was 
present. 
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TECHI7ICAL CONCORDANCE. 



IV. ECTOLOGY. 



Pantacorm, 
Mer ocorm. 



Poeic 
Nepoic 



PLEROCORM. 



> NOUN. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Collective 

Common 

Proper 

Abstract 

Participial 

Diminutive ^ 

Personal 

Com. personal 

Relative 

Com. relative 

Interrogative ^ PRON*N. 

Neuter 

Demonst'e. adj. 

Indefinite adj. 

Adjective 



Theamatic 
Theatromic 
Theatronic 
Prosechistic , 



> RELADICTIOir. 



First 
Second 
Third 
Second ^ 



> PERSON. 



Uni > 
Plus J 



NUMERDICTION. 



Masculin 1 
Feminin I 
Ambi I 
Mute J 



GENEDICTION. 



Phemic 

Synphemic 

Prophemic 

Preprophemic 

Postphemic 

Prepostphemic ^ 



S> CHSOVODSX. 



Singular 
Plural 



NUMBER. 



Masculine 
Feminine ^gender. 



j 

Neuter J 



Indicative "| 
Imperative j 
Potential > mood- 
Subjunctive ] 
Infinitive J 



Present 
Perfect 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 
First future 
Second future 



V TENSE. 



Have and 



TBOHIIICAli CONCOSDAHCa. 

First 1 

Second t person. 
Third J 

Pluml " ^ ^^^«™- 

P^ ^ Com. perfect "J 

T^ > »»oEBoiroD«x. Present yPARTICP*E. 



Perfect J 

Indefinite > 
Definite 5 



ARTICLE. 



> ADJECT'E. 



Numeral 

Cardinal 

Ordinal 

Participial 

Common 

Proper 

Compound 

Pronominal 



Primitive 1 Comparative! 

Bi-derivative vratiodiction. Positive S> degree. 

Tri-derivativej Superlative J 



?5n:ii:e^oN,uNc.N. 



V. MUTOLOGY. ETYMOLOGY. 

Yu * } Writesy Wrote. \%t^u^ S Writes, Wrote. 
Write ^ ,yy..^^g^^ Writing. ^''^® \ Written. Writing. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



It may not be improper to insert the following extracts Irom letters 
iddressed to the Publisher of the work : 

HAKiLTOir, Mississippi, Nov. 10th, 1846. 

To give you an idea of the value that I place upon the Polymorph 
system], I can say — ^I would not be deprived of the use of the books 
which I now have, (the Appeal, and Book IL) for five hundred 
Dollars. I presume that I am the only person in Mississippi, who has 
them, or perhaps who has ever seen them. A P. JONES. 

(Direct your letter to Hamilton, Monroe County, Mississippi.) 

Chapel Hill, Teitit. Oct 9, 1846. 
I have been making sundry exertions to obtain the works of Mr. 
James Brown on grammar, but I have succeeded only in part. I am 
so much delighted with the system, in general, that I am willing to 
pass over a few defects in it. I have been teaching for some years, 
and have found so many absurdities in the common system, that I 
have frequently thought of becoming author myself. But Mr. Brown 
has accomplished all I wish, except that there are too many distinc- 
tions that cause too much complexity — Still I am delighted. 

Send me Book III. with the Key — send them by mail if they are not 
bound. If they are, send them directed to the care of Eichbaum, and 
Smith, Nashville. 

JOHN M. BARNES 
Principal of Berea Academy. 
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From the Camden DemocraL 

«AN ENGLISH SYNTTTHOLOGY IN THREE BOOKS BY 
JAMES BROWN, PUBLISHED BY H. GRUBB, AND SOLD 
BY W. A. LEARY. No 158, N. Second Street. 

This work, as the title page indicates, is a complete ** deyelop- 
ment of the constructive principles of the English Language," and 
taken in connection with the author^s "■ Appeal fircon the old British 
theoiT of English Giammar," will be esteemed by every intelligent, 
and disinterested teacher, as the most luminous, and intelligible view 
which has ever been presented of this important subject. All the 
absurdities of the Murray theory as amended, and patched by Eirk- 
ham, Greenleal^ Goold !Ebrown, John Frost, R Frazee, John S. Hart, 
&c., &c, are fully exposed — the metaphysical nonsense in which 
these OHnpilers have enveloped the subject of English. Grammar, \& 
entirely exploded, and that which, by their clumsy mampulations, is 
rendered a mass of confusion, and unintelligible jargon, odious and 
even frightful to the pupUj and vexatious to the conscientious 
teacher, has been, under the plastic operations of a comprehensive 
mind, presented in these books, in a new, beautiful, and perfect finm, 
well wOTthy of the name of Systtem. 

To this new production Mr. Kown has given the apfntipriate, and 
significant title of ** Polymorph SYsrrEM," to distingaiidi it finom 
the old English Grammar which he denominates the ** 3fonomarph 
Theory." This distinction will strike those who examine it, as 
judicious, and convenient And the entire change in the nomencla- 
ture will appear but a natural result of Brown's perfect develop- 
ment of the constructive principles of the English Language, which 
are not reached by the old technicals. The arrangement of these 
principles into a beautiful, and harmonious system, renders the new 
nomenclature not only expedient, but essential. And, as Mr. Brown 
has made it " appropriate^ brief and easy" there can be no just ground 
for its rejection. 

To obviate any objection that may arise in the mind of one attach- 
ed to the old absurd terms, the author has given the definitions 
of the Murray ^^Parts of Speechj" and a " Technical Concordance,*' 
in which the old, and the new nomenclature, are placed in juxta posi- 
tion ; so that it seems impossible for a pupil to become acquainted with 
Mr. BrowTi's system, and remain ignorant of that which it should hy 
all means supersede. 

We commend this work to the early, and diligent attention of 
teachers, and School directors in New Jersey. W. A. Leary adver- 
tises to fiimish any teacher who wishes to examine it, with a copy of 
the " Abridgement of Books I. and II, together with a sheet, con- 
cisely, and clearly illustrating the first principles of the work, and 
the method of prosecuting the study. 

February 24th. Ift47. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE CONDEMNED. 

The following paragraph is taken from the United States Gazette, edited by Jo- 
seph R. Chandler, Esq. 

"New Books. — Mr. Leary, southwest corner of Second 
and New street, has recently published* an edition of Mr. James 
Brown's English Grammar, a work that bears testimony to its 
author's deep and successful research, and to his ability as a 
grammarian. We have used more than one occasion to speak 
of Mr. Brown's philological attainments ; and though we can- 
not agree with him in his nomenclature, we do justice to his 
abilities, and to the results at which he arrives," 

That Mr. Chandler has used more than one occasion to speak of 
my philological attainments, is too well known in this community to 
require the distinct announcement of it, which he has recently made 
in his Gazette. This gentleman*s coarse, and motives too, in relation 
to my works, have long been well understood by the readers of his 
paper. He has frequently made mention of my books in his sheet — 
and, with one exception, he has uniformly reminded me of a Mr. 
Cunning^eld who gave the following opinion of his neighbor's goods : 

" Mr. Barnstable is a well meaning old gentleman — I have known 
him long, — and " have used more than one occasion to speak of his ex- 
cellent moral character. His assiduity in the temperance cause has 
been untiring — and I do justice to his abilities, and to the results at 
which he has arrived ! !" 

It is obvious, however, that this Mr. Cunning^eld has gone one step 
farther than usual in his recent notice of me : he selects the technical 
terms of my work, which he attempts to render unsavoury by an ap- 
plication of the following verbal cerate : « We cannot agree with him 
in his nomenclature" 

For years has Mr. Chandler been lavishing his fulsome epithets of 
praise upon me, to procure my neutrality in the war which he has 
long wished to declare against my system of Grammar. But I am 
not yet spell-bound by his notes of praise. And I now call upon him 
to follow up his attack upon my system, by a demonstration of defee- 
iiveness in its nomenclature. 

From the manner in which Mr. Chandler has spoken of my work, 
in his recent notice of wc, every one must infer that the old nomen- 
clature has no place in my system. But, natural as this conclusion 
is, it is as false in point of fact, as his attack upon my work, is in 
respect to grammar, 

" We cannot agree with him in his nomenclature." 

We agree in opinion — not in tables, not in goods, 

" What ! is the following English 1 

We can not agree with him in bread, in leather^ in tea ! 

Men that are not fettered by Murray, generally say — 

We can not agree with him in opinion respecting tea. • 

If Mr. Chandler is resolved on retaining in, he must submit to the 
above amendment. But if he will consent to substitute respecting, or 
concerning for in, I can agree with him respecting the correction of 
his error. We can not agree with him respecting his nomenclature. 
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